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No portion of the history of the Hungarian war is so little known 
as that which had its seat in Transylvania, yet none offers a 
— variety of incident, or more exciting scenes of action. 
is ignorance is in some degree attributable to the isolated 
osition of the country itself, which cut it off from intercourse 
with the civilized world; but we suspect it has been too often pur- 
posely kept up by the false and contradictory reports spread by 
the Saxon newspapers, and through them made known to Ger- 
many, and so to the rest of Europe. The publication of the two 
works placed at the head of this article enables us to correct 
some of these errors, and place a clear and comprehensible 
account of Bem’s campaign before the English reader. The first 
is from the pen of General Czetz, who, up to the expulsion of 
the Austrians and Russians from Transylvania, in March, 1849, 
was second in command to Bem, and himself played a very pro- 
minent part in the scenes he describes. We think General Czetz 
has here and there shown partiality in his judgments,—is some- 
times over severe in his criticisms, and at others too lavish in his 
raise: but these are minor blemishes, and we feel too deeply 
indebted to him for this insight into an hitherto closed page of 
history to carp at such trifles. It is a work of stirring interest, 
and we hope ere long to see it in an English dress. Captain 
Pataki’s work will not bear comparison with that of General 
Czetz, but his account of the latter part of the campaign and the 
closing scenes of the war, is particularly interesting, from his 
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having passed them in the immediate company of Bem, to whom 
he was adjutant. 

It is our intention in the present article to confine ourselves 
as much as possible to the extraordinary career of General Bem, 
during the first part of the War of Independence in Transylvania. 
It will be necessary, however, to say a few words of the events 
immediately preceding the commencement of hostilities, as well 
as to give some idea of the peculiar circumstances of the country 
itself in which the war occurred. Nor can we avoid giving in 
detail an account of some of the horrors brought on Transylvania 
by the Austrian policy of letting loose the fury of a brutal 

allack peasantry on their Magyar landlords and neighbours; 
for by that alone can we make the reader understand how im- 
possible it was for a Transylvanian, however loyal he might be, 
to refuse to take up arms in this war. We pass over the out- 
break of revolution in Europe generally, as well as that extra- 
ordinary convulsion caused in Vienna by the harangue of a Jew 
boy on a lamp-post, followed by the downfall of Metternich, the 
establishment of a parliament in the capital of Austria, the flights 
of the Emperor, and all that confused history known as the 
Revolution in Vienna. It is a notable record of the outpourings 
of a wronged and discontented people, whose want of political 
education prevented their knowing how to use the opportunity 
chance rather than any preconceived plan had placed in their 
hands; of the cowardice and impotency, in such a moment, of a 
proud and oppressive aristocracy; and of the excessive weakness 
of a despotic government, when the prestige of absolutism is 
destroyed by the unsparing logic of a revolution. We pass over 
the more legal and parliamentary tactics of M. Kossuth and the 
Diet of Presburg, by which they secured without bloodshed such 
reforms in their venerable constitution as placed them, although 
still united to the imperial crown, under a really national ad- 
ministration. We pass over the treachery by which the destruc- 
tion of this independence was planned,—the alternate weakness 
and falsehood by which it was encouraged to run riot,—and the 
final act of shameless treachery, by which the rebel Jellachich— 
the man who raised an army contrary to the command of his 
sovereign, and declared that he made war on his own responsi- 
bility—was empowered to deluge Hungary in blood, and wring 
from her the liberties so recently granted. We confine ourselves 
for our present purpose to the effects of these world-influencing 
events on the little province of Transylvania. 

The Magyars of Transylvania had long desired a union of 
their country with the crown of Hungary, from which it had 
been separated ever since the battle of Moh4cs in 1526. Their first 
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movement on receiving the news of the reforms in Hungary was 
to send up a petition for the Union to the Diet of Presburg. On 
the Ist of June the Diet of Transylvania was summoned to meet 
at Klausenburg. L.F.M. Baron Puchner, the commander-in- 
chief, was named by the Emperor royal commissary, and he 
opened the Diet with a speech recommending the adoption of 
the Union, as the most certain means of increasing the strength 
and prosperity of the country. The Saxon members were 
eng and voted for the Union. It had been recommended 
a the crown, and was immediately confirmed. By this measure 
| the new reforms made by the Hungarian Diet,—the emanci- 
pation of the peasantry, the abolition of the privileges of the 
nobles, and the equalization of the rights of all races and religions, 
—were adopted and became law. In spite of this open adhesion 
of the military and civil authorities, as well as of the Saxons, an 
underhand shee was already laid by them for the destruction of 
the measure they were thus publicly supporting, and the Wallacks 
were used as the tools for this work. But a word or two on the 
inhabitants of Transylvania, before we proceed further. 
‘Transylvania is divided into three districts, each possessing its 
own laws and separate administrations, but uniting together in a 
common diet. The Hungarian counties occupy the north and 
west, the Szekler-land the east, and the Saxon-land the south. 
In the Hungarian counties the nobles and citizens alone were 
privileged to take a part in the government; and, except in two 
or three counties, the majority, though by no means the whole 
of these privileged classes, were Magyars. Among the Szeklers 
the nobles still were the privileged class; but as every Szekler is 
born noble, it would be difficult to imagine any system more 
democratic. Among the Saxons nobility does not exist,—every 
Saxon enjoys equal rights. Throughout each of these districts, 
however, especially among the counties, a large portion of the 
inhabitants, the peasants, still remained without political rights 
of any kind, and were otherwise placed by law below the privi- 


leged classes. Though there are many villages of Magyar and. 


Saxon peasants, still the majority in Transylvania is so decidedly of 
the Wallack race, that in speaking of the peasantry in Transylvania, 
the Wallack is commonly understood. By far the greater portion, 
therefore, of this race was without political rights, and with very 
inferior civil rights. The religion, too—the primitive Greek— 
of a great proportion of the Wallacks was only tolerated, so that 
their priesthood was untitled and unbeneficed, and of course but 
ill contented. ‘The principal part of the education to be found 
among this people, at best but little, was among their priests, 
who exercise an immense influence over their ignorant and 
B2 
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bigoted flocks. The revolution in Wallachia and Moldavia seems 
to have inspired the Wallacks of Transylvania with an idea that 
the time was come for them to resume dominion over the countries 
where they had served for so many centuries. They assumed 
the name of Romans, (in their own language they had always 
called themselves Rumunyi,) as the descendants of the Roman 
conquerors of Dacia, though their features bear too evident 
marks of their Dacian blood for any physiognomist to doubt their 
origin. A number of young Wallachians, educated in Paris, im- 
bued with the wild communist doctrines of the last revolution, and, 
it is said, encouraged by Lamartine with the absurd idea that 
theirs was the mission of civilizing the countries bordering on 
the Danube, stemming the torrent of Russian ambition, and 
giving freedom to the nations of the east of Europe, sent 
emissaries to Transylvania, and excited the priesthood, and 
through them the peasantry, to revolt, under the idea of form- 
ing a vast Daco-Roman empire. This empire was to include 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and all other countries where the Walla- 
chian language was wholly or partially spoken, including Bess- 
arabia, Bukovina, Transylvania, and the Banat of Hungary. 
The whole affair was so absurd, from the total want of means to 
carry it into execution, and the excessive unfitness, both from 
the character and state of culture, of the Wallachians, peasants 
as well as nobles, for a free government, that had it not been for 
the admixture of communism,* it would have been of little con- 
sequence, at least in Transylvania. Communism, in the land of 
its birth, is little better than sentimentalized robbery; when 
naturalized among the brutal and savage Wallacks, it became 
lunder and extermination. The Wallacks were told that the 
d belonged of right to them, and that the Hungarians were 
interlopers, who must be driven back to the steppes of Asia, 
whence they had issued. Such doctrines find ready listeners ; 
and it is no wonder that the promise of the division of the land 
among themselves, on the extermination of the present possessors, 
was sufficient to raise a Wallack rebellion in Transylvania against 
the Hungarian government, in spite of the rights and liberties 
which that government had so lately conferred on them. ‘The 
Wallack priests, with their bishop Saguna at their head, held 
meetings of many thousands at Balasfalva, where exciting speeches 
were made, and plans of opposition formed. These meetings 
were forbidden by the sone commissary, Baron Vay; but the 
commander-in-chief refused military aid to suppress them, and 


* We were amused the other day to see that a Wallachian newspaper, the ‘ Bu- 
kovina,’ complained bitterly ‘that the Transylvanian Wallacks were unjustly 
accused of communistic tendencies, whereas they had never attacked the property 
of any other class of men, they had only taken that of the nobles,’ As though the 
poor nobles, forsooth, were unworthy the very name of men. 
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they were in secret encouraged by the Saxons and the reactionary 
party in Vienna. 


‘The Saxons,’ says Czetz, p. 25, ‘who had hitherto lived on much 
worse terms with their Wallack neighbours than the Hungarians, and 
who were now alarmed lest the day of retribution should arrive, pub- 
lished the following infamous proclamation:—‘ Brother Wallacks! Let 
us join hands, and form a union before which the overbearing pride of 
the Magyars shall bow, by which every Magyar and Szekler shall be 
destroyed from the face of our common land. For Transylvania 
belongs not to the Magyars, this beautiful land is your inheritance and 
ours,* which together we will hold for ever. Let us drive out these 
impudent interlopers; you are in numbers beyond telling. We will 
join you, and the troops of the Emperor will not only not act against 
us, but will much rather fight with us for the attainment of a common 
object.’’ 

The revolution in Wallachia was suppressed almost without a 
blow, and the Transylvanian Wallacks united with the Saxons, 
and became at once wonderfully loyal and devoted to the house 
of Austria. 

In the meantime, Austria had succeeded in putting down the 
revolution in Italy, and it was now determined to throw off the 
mask, and openly declare war against Hungary. Jellachich, who 
had been collecting a large force in Croatia, was to march to 
Pest, while a movement of a similar kind was planned for Tran- 
sylvania. For both these purposes the instruments to be employed 
were the soldiers of Border-guard, which, with the exception of 
the Szeklers, is entirely composed of non-Magyar races. Those 


of Croatia and Slavonia are Sclaves; those of the Banat, Sclaves - 


and Wallacks; and those of Transylvania, except the Szeklers, 
pure Wallacks. Major Urban, of the 2nd Wallack border regi- 
ment, was sent for to Vienna, and received orders to assume the 
command of that regiment (the colonel being superseded), to 
raise the standard of rebellion against the Hungarian ae 
and take the Wallack insurrection under his own guidance. He 
resp a proclamation, calling on the Wallacks to remain 
aithful to the Emperor, and summoning them to appear before 
him at Naszod, the head-quarters of his regiment. The com- 
mander-in-chief, L. F. M. Baron Puchner, disavowed this ee 
mation, and declared that Urban had acted without his orders or 
consent. Urban, however, had received his orders from a higher 
quarter; and the conspiracy was not yet sufficiently advanced 
to be communicated to such waverers as the commander-in-chief. 


* The Saxons were invited to occupy some waste lands in Transylvania by the 


king of Hungary in the 12th century, long after the establishment of the 
in the land. 
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Event now crowded on event. Jellachich, checked at Velencze, 
demanded a truce, broke it, and retreated to Vienna, where revo- 
lution was again rampant. Orders were now sent to Puchner to 
join Urban, and by attacking Transylvania on every side, prevent 
the escape of the Thecsaien Diet to Gross Wardein or Debretzin. 
Urban now left his quarters at Naszod, and took up an advanced 
position, threatening the Szeklerland. The Wallacks refused 
obedience to the Hungarian civil authorities, appointed officers of 
their own choosing, whom they dignified with the high-sounding 
titles of prefects and tribunes ; organized and armed the peasantry, 
cut off the communications between different parts of the country, 
arrested messengers of st me began to plunder the pro- 
perty and the houses of the Hungarians, seized the Hungarian 
nobles wherever they could find them, and carried them bound, 
and often cruelly misused, to Urban, or to the Wallack committee 
at Balaisfalva. 

The Szeklers now rose, maddened by fury and indignation. 
At a meeting held at Agyagfalva on the 16th of October, 50,000 
men, partly armed, were present, and, in spite of all entreaties to 
the contrary, they insisted on the whole body being led against 
the enemy. They first, however, published a proclamation to 
the Wallacks, inviting them to peace and brotherhood, and pro- 
mising to wait eight days for its acceptance. In vain: out 
followed on outrage. hentia villages were disarmed by the 
imperial troops; and when left in this state, were given up to the 
tender mercies of the Wallack hordes, who murdered every person 
they could get hold of. 

n the meantime, the Szeklers re-established the communica- 
tion between the capital and the Szeklerland, while their main 
body remained encamped before Maros Vésarhély, and they 
insisted on being led against Urban, who was some fifteen miles 
off, in the Saxon town of Szasz Regen, with a regiment of Wallack 
- borderers, and crowds of Wallack and Saxon insurgents. He 
was attacked on the 30th of October, and completely routed. 
Unfortunately, the undisciplined bands of esklors, instead of 
pursuing their victory, turned back to wreak their vengeance on 
the prosperous town of Sz4sz Regen, which they plundered and 
partly burnt. Far be it from us to defend such excesses, but it 
must not be forgotten by what dreadful cruelties they had been 
provoked. Nor can it be considered any light matter, that some 
thousands of peaceful men should be forced to leave their homes 
and occupations, and take up arms in self-defence, because a 
nation, which for 800 years has quietly borne the yoke, and is 
now for the first time granted freedom and equality, should 
desire to dominate and tyrannize in its turn. 
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The main body of the Austrian army, however, was now ap- 
roaching Vasarhély, under General Gedeon; and on the 5th of 
ommend the Szeklers met them at a short distance from the 
town. They could not stand against the Austrian artillery, and 
the battle soon ended in a confused flight ; Vasarhély was taken 
by the Austrians and Wallacks, and partly burnt and plundered. 
The Szeklers dispersed, except about 2000, who remained toge- 
ther, and retreated to the Harom Szék, a district occupying the 
south-east corner of the country. The rest returned to their 
homes, many of them a good deal the richer for the expedition, 
for few things are sacred in the eyes of a Szekler, on which he 
can lay his hands, whether the property of friend or foe. The 
defence of the country was now left to some 700 or 800 Honvéds,* 
raw recruits, two or three troops of hussars, and the national 
guard of Klausenburg, against a well-disciplined army of from 
15,000 to 20,000 regular troops, and a host of Wallack insur- 
gents and Saxon national guards, variously reckoned at from 
50,000 to 100,000 men. 

The attempt was made, and failed. General Baldacci, who 
had been appointed commander of the Hungarian forces, though 
a courageous man, and in many respects a good soldier, proved 
quite incompetent to command an army. The Hungarian troops 
were obliged to retreat from Klausenburg, accompanied by the 
greater number of the liberal leaders and their families. ‘They 
retreated to Banffy Hunyad, and thence to Csucsa, a narrow 
defile commanding the high road to Gross Wardein, just on the 
confines of Hungary and Transylvania, where they took up a 
permanent position. 

An ill-conducted expedition, on the part of the Hungarians, 
under Major Katona and Count Sandor Teleki, from Nagy Banya, 
in the direction of Klausenburg, had oe failed, and the 
eo part of their forces had disbanded and — to their 

ouses ; and had it not been for the bravery of the Vienna legion, 
their whole artillery and baggage would have been lost. General 
Baldacci, after the retreat from Klausenburg, had been removed 
from the command, which was then placed in the hands of Major 
Czetz, the author of one of the books now under notice. Czetz, a 

oung man of a Szekler family, scarce twenty-seven years of age, 

ad been brought up in the military schools, and had been servin: 
in the Austrian army as lieutenant at the time the events of Mare 
opened a new career to him. He had been at once transferred 
to the office of the new ministry of war, where he remained till 
the war broke out in Transylvania, when he was sent down as the 


* The name Honvéd (from Hon, fatherland, and véd, defender) was adopted for 
the regular troops of the Hungarian ministry. 
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head of the general staff department of that country. On the 
‘retreat of the troops from Klausenburg, and the dismissal of 
Baldacci, Major Czetz (except for some twenty-four hours, 
during which it was held by Colonel Riczko) received the com- 
mand of the army. Although he was thus placed over the heads 
of officers his superiors in rank, yet their want of the qualifica- 
tions required for such a position rendered his nomination a 
matter of necessity, and it was readily acquiesced in. Till the 
15th of December, when Bem arrived to take the command, 
Major Czetz was indefatigable in collecting and re-organizing 
the dispersed and discouraged forces. Additional troops were 
sent for from Hungary. Extraordinary exertions were made for 
supplying food and clothing to the army, a great part of which 
was still in their summer jackets, though winter had already set 
in, and the ground was covered with snow. The army was now 
divided into three corps; the right, being under Colonel Riczko, 
occupied Csucsa, an cudana of the 11th and 55th Honvéd 
battalions, a weak troop of light horse under Captain Perezzi, and 
some 300 national guards, armed with lances and pitchforks, and a 
battery of six-pounders. ‘The centre was under Czetz and Count 
Kelemén Mikes, and occupied the country about Zillah and ’Sibo; 
it consisted of two battalions of regular infantry, 5650 men, and 
700 hussars, with 2100 national guards, pretty well armed, and 
10 field-pieces. The left wing occupied Nagy Banya, and was 
commanded by Major Zjurmay, or afterwards by L. Colonel 
Baron Banffy ; it consisted of two battalions of regular troops, 
1900 strong, the Vienna legion 400, 360 hussars, and 950 national 
guards, with a battery of six-pounders. Of these, Major Czetz 
states, that he could not reckon more than 5800 infantry, and 
1335 cavalry, with twenty-four guns, as fit for service; and this 
was the army with which Transylvania was to be re-conquered ! 

On the 15th of December, Bem arrived at Somlyo, the head- 
quarters of Major Czetz. Let us hear his description of Bem’s 
appearance, and of the impression it made. 


‘Bem’s outward man is anything but imposing: A rather short, 
but well proportioned figure, an oval, Polish cast of countenance, a 
short snub nose, a scar on the right cheek, which had been left by a 
pistol shot, an ordinary mouth and forehead, his hair grey and thin, a 
stick in his hand, on which he rests as he drags his right leg with its 
three open wounds, after him, and his, consequently, limping gait,— 
take this, and cover it with the first best Honvéd uniform, which came 
in his way, and you have the portrait of Bem, as he first received the 
officers of the army of Transylvania at Szila4gy-Somlyo; and in truth, 
under this guise, none of us had discovered the hero who was to lead 
us from victory to victory; and who with such genius, was to unfold 
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to us the mysteries of the art of war. It required, indeed, nothing 
less than a proclamation from Kossuth himself, before the army could 
be brought to trust the well tried hero of Ostrolenka. As Bem, 
however, cast his bright searching eye, burning with the heavenly 
spark of genius, along our ranks, and in comprehensible, though very 
Polish German, gave utterance to his thoughts in these terms :— 
‘Gentlemen, I require the strictest obedience,—whoever disobeys will 
be shot; I know how to reward, but I know how to punish, too. You 
may leave.’ We all stood, dumb-struck, before the little man; for we 
felt we had to do with no ordinary person, but with a tried soldier, 
who was not to be trifled with.’ 


It can scarcely be uninteresting to the reader to know some- 
thing of the previous life of one who now played so great a part. 
Joseph Bem was born at Tarnow in Gallicia, in 1795, and was, 
consequently, at the time we are writing of, fifty-three years old. 
He was descended of a respectable family inhabiting the towns of 
Cracow and Tarnow, and known in Poland for nearly four 
centuries. His father was a barrister of some eminence, and 
possessed landed property in the Palatinate of Cracow. Bem 
was intended for the profession of his father, and was sent to 
Cracow to pursue his studies in the university, but the triumphal 
entry of Poniatowsky in 1809, after his defeat of the Austrians, 
is said so completely to have fascinated the young Pole, that his 
father consented to his desire to become a soldier, and transferred 
him to the military school of Warsaw, then under the direction 
of the French general, Pelletier. Bem passed from this school 
where he had greatly distinguished himself, into the artillery, 
and we find him at the opening of the French campaign of 
1812, against Russia, as lieutenant in the corps of Marshal 
Davoust, and afterwards in that of Macdonald. After the retreat 
of the French, when Rapp shut himself up in Danzig, Bem was 
with him, and remained there thirteen months, till the place sur- 
rendered. According to the terms of the capitulation, all the 
Poles were to have been sent to France; but the Russians violated 
their promises, and Bem, with the rest, was obliged to return to 
Poland.* 

In the year 1815, when the erection of the Palatinate of War- 
saw into the kingdom of Poland, and the reorganization of the 
Polish army out of the remains of the grande armée of Napoleon 
opened the prospect of a brighter future to the Poles, Bem 
re-entered the service. The Tehdide Constantine, to whom 
the reorganization of the army was entrusted, and whose petty 
tyranny threw Poland at last into revolution, was hardly the man 
under whom a spirit such as Bem’s was likely to bend itself. 


* For these notices of Bem’s early life we are indebted to a MS. biography by 
his old friend, Colonel K. Lach Szyrma. 
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Bem got into trouble accordingly, and was suspended from 
active service. In 1819, however, he was reinstated, promoted 
to the rank of captain, and appointed professor in the School of 
Artillery at Warsaw. At this time Bem published a work on 
the use of Congreve rockets, which he had been the means of 
a into the Polish artillery. On the publication of 
some regulations regarding the military school, alike degradi 
to the professors and students, Bem protested warmly, an 
finding his protest unheeded, he resigned his professorship and 
incurred the implacable hatred of the Archduke Constantine. 
This half idiot and half madman now persecuted, without inter- 
mission, the man who had dared to resist his wishes. 
From 1820 to 1826, Bem was three times tried by court- 
‘martial, was three times imprisoned, and twice suspended from 
duty, and even after his imprisonment was over, was sent to a 
small town, Kotzk, and placed under the surveillance of the 
lice. On the accession of the present emperor, Bem applied 
or his discharge from the service, which he at last obtained. 
He then repaired to Lemberg in Austrian Poland, where he 
occupied himself in the composition of a work on mechanics, of 
which only one volume, ‘On the Steam Engine,’ has been as 
yet published. 

The revolution, 1830, broke in upon Bem’s studies and called 
him once more into active life. He hastened to Warsaw, received 
his commission as major, and took the command of the horse 
artillery in the revolutionary army. At the battle of Iganie 
Bem proved himself worthy of the confidence reposed in him. 
The ability with which he employed his sixteen field pieces 
against the forty guns of the enemy was mainly instrumental in 
securing the victory, and gained him the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. 

The battle of Ostrolenka, however, was Bem’s masterpiece, 
and justly gained him the title of the hero of that bloody day. 
The Polish army under Skrynecki was defeated, and the Russian 
army, 80,000 strong, in full pursuit. The Russian army had forced 
the passage of the bridge over the Narew, and were crossing it in 
large masses, when Bem galloped up with a battery of horse 
artillery, took up a position in front of the storming columns, 
and poured in such a destructive fire, that he kept the whole 
army in check long enough to allow the Polish forces to draw off 
and retreat in order, when, without this assistance, their total 
destruction was inevitable. 

Bem, now raised to the rank of colonel, and soon after to that 
of general, was occupied with providing a supply of arms from 
the manufactory of Warsaw, and with the formation of an 
effective corps of artillery. But the Polish struggle was approach- 
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ing to its close. Warsaw was besieged by Paskiewitch, and Bem 
commanded at the téte de pont of Praga. Much to Bem’s disa 
eery the city capitulated, and after two days’ fighting the 

ational army evacuated the capital, upon which Bem, not 
trusting the Russian amnesty, took refuge in Prussia, and from 
thence removed to Paris. 

In France, Bem proposed to form a Polish legion, which should 
remain in the French pay till an opportunity should occur for 
again attempting the liberation of Poland. But Louis Philip 
(ees expressing his sympathy by an annual vote of the 

hambers, which meant nothing; while Bem refused to join the 
French foreign legion, which would have reduced him to the rank 
of a mere mercenary adventurer. 

In 1833 Bem accepted service in the Portuguese army, on the 
terms refused by France. But he failed in inducing the Polish 
refugees to follow him, and after the expiration of the term of his 
engagement returned to Paris. At Bourges he was fired at by 
one of his countrymen while attempting to enlist for this expe- 
dition ; and had it not been for a five franc-piece in his waistcoat 
pocket, which turned the ball, his career would have ended here. 

Bem was never inactive. He now published anonymously an 


historical and statistical work on each of the provinces of Poland, 


entitled ‘la Pologne dans ses anciennes limites, &c., avec deux 
cartes geographiques et cing tableaux statistiques—1836, Paris.’ 
But his favourite scheme was the establishment of a Polish 
polytechnic school in Paris, in which the young Poles should 
receive a scientific education fitting them for the higher branches 
of the military profession. ‘This school was actually formed ; 
but the expense of such an undertaking was far beyond the 
means Bem had at his command; and, always a bad financier, 
he now involved himself in debt, and failed in his enterprise. 

After considerable opposition, Bem succeeded in introducin 
into the public institutions of Paris a system of mnemonics et 
in Poland, and much improved by him; and in 1842 he visited 
England with the hope of establishing it here. He succeeded to 
a certain extent, and it is still used in some of the schools of 
London. 

Bem again visited England in 1847. Weak and emaciated by a 
wound received thirty-one years before, he was now so lame, that 
he could hardly move, even with crutches. When a young man, 
a quarrel with a Polish officer of artillery had ended in a ae 
with pistols. Fortune gave the officer the first fire; and Bem fe 
wounded in the thigh. The officer raised his hat and wished 
him good morning. ‘ Stop,’ cried Bem, ‘ it’s my turn now;’ and 
leaning on his elbow, he coolly took his aim and sent _a ball 
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through his antagonist’s heart. Bem’s wound, although the ball 
had never been extracted, did not, for many years, prevent him 
from following the active life we have described. In Paris, how- 
ever, it caused him so much suffering, that he submitted to an 
operation at the hands of the celebrated Dupuytren. After an 
hour’s agony, Dupuytren declared the ball was in such a position, 
imbedded in bone, that it required other instruments to extract 
it than those he had brought with him, and that he must return 
and finish the operation the next day. Bem told him to do what 
he liked with him then, but that he would not hear of any second 
experiment. On this, Dupuytren said, nothing further could be 
effected, and the ball was left where it was. 
For some years afterward, the pain diminished, but returned 
ain with greater violence in 1846. Bem was now entirely 
without means of support, broken down in health, and requiring 
the best surgical skill, and careful nursing. In this state he pre- 
sented himself before Lord Dudley Stuart—a name it is scarce 
possible to mention without an expression of admiration for the 
constancy with which he has devoted himself to protect and aid 
the sufferers in the cause of Poland, or we may say of freedom. 
It was contrary to the rules of the Polish Association to afford 
assistance to any new claimants; but, thanks to Lord Dudley 
Stuart, the urgent wants of Bem were allowed to form an excep- 
tion. A poor pittance was granted him weekly, and his admis- 
sion was obtained to the hospital of University College, where 
he was placed under the care of Mr. Liston. The operation 
which Dupuytren had been attempting for an hour and failed 
in, was performed by Liston in less than five minutes. But 
many months elapsed before Bem was sufficiently recovered to 
leave the hospital, and he was obliged to return even a second 
time, before he was dismissed as cured. 
While in England, Bem visited Birmingham to inquire into 
the manufacture of arms ; for he was always preparing for the da 
he still hoped to witness, when he could again fight for Poland’s 
freedom ; and he knew from experience that without good arms, 
nothing could be done. He spent some time also at Oxford, in 
the hopes of obtaining encouragement for his system of mnemo- 
nics; but those who ie the indifference of our universities to 
anything beyond their ordinary routine will not be surprised at 
his failure. All that is recollected of Bem in Oxford has been 
condensed in a letter to a daily paper :—* An individual of that 
‘name had indeed been observed in the streets of Oxford; he 
‘was pale, thin, and emaciated, scarcely five feet high, limping 
‘to and fro amidst the stately gothic walls of the colleges.’ 
In April, 1848, Bem published ‘A Letter from a Pole to the 
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Statesmen of Great Britain, on the present Commercial and 
Financial Crisis ;’ pointing out the injury inflicted by Russia on 
British commerce, the opening for our trade which a free Poland 
might offer, and the immense stores of grain which would insure 
us from any future fear of famine. He proposed the formation of 
‘An Association for the Re-establishment of Poland;’ but, 
like his other schemes, this too fell through, and Bem again left 
England to try his fortune in revolutionized France. Of his 
future adventures we will let him speak for himself, in a letter 
addressed to Lord Dudley Stuart, from Transylvania :— 


‘To Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P., 
Mihlenbach, April 4, 1849. 

‘ My Lord,—Many events have taken place since I quitted London. 
After a stay of two months in Paris, where I knocked at every door of 
the government, and was answered only by vague observations, I 
returned to Galicia, my native country, to see into its present state. 
There I perceived that the clemency of the Austrian government was 
but feigned, and that it awaited only a favourable opportunity to 
crush again the new born liberty and nationality of Poland. 

‘ To come to a thorough knowledge of the state of things, and with 
a view to serve my country, I repaired to Vienna, where I arrived 
a few days after the revolution, and after the departure of the Emperor, 
its result. Invited by the National Guard of Vienna, I accepted the 
command of that corps, which unfortunately never exceeded in number 
10,000 men. 

‘ However, the chances seemed to be in our favour; the Hungarians 
had beaten and put to flight the Austrian troops, who sought for safety 
under the walls of Vienna. 

‘If the Hungarian army had then pursued them, we should have 
completely destroyed them, and might have then fallen upon the 
troops under Windischgratz, and beaten them also; in which case it 
would have been easy for us to have brought back the Emperor 
from Olmiitz to Vienna. The matter would have been then settled 
and the constitutional regime established. But the Hungarian army 
was commanded by men devoted to the Austrian camarilla. The 
march of the army was retarded under various pretexts, and thus 
time was given to the Austrian forces to concentrate about Vienna, 
and to crush it before the attack had been made. It was only the 
day when Vienna, weakly defended by the national guards, fell under 
the murderous fire of the Austrian troops, that the Hungarian army 
advanced to Schwoéchat, four leagues from Vienna. The Austrians 
were enabled to bring up all their forces to repulse the Hungarians, 
who, having become at length aware of the treachery of their generals 
and superior officers, drove them away and arrived, headed alone by 
young officers, promoted to command on the spur of the occasion. 

‘Repulsed by the enemy, the Hungarian army re-crossed the 
frontier and took up a position at Presburg. 
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‘I was fortunate in being able to quit Vienna, and to arrive in 
disguise at Presburg. Having offered my services to the Hungarian 
government, the honour was conferred on me of commanding the 
army which was to re-conquer Transylvania.’ 


The escape from Vienna, we believe, was made in the dis- 
guise of a coachman, after lying two or three days concealed 
within the town itself. An event, which Bem has not men- 
tioned in his letter, was again nearly costing him his life. It 
seems to be a passion with certain weak-headed persons to 
believe all undertakings to which their feelings lead them to 
desire success, could only have failed from the treachery of those 
who conducted them. A young Pole, persuaded that the 
Vienna revolution had been betrayed by Bem, entered his room 
on his arrival at Pest, presented a pistol to his head, and dis- 
charged it a few inches from his face. The ball passed through 
his cheek, but caused only a slight wound. The young Pole 
was seized, and would have been executed but for ox inter- 
ference. While his wound was healing, Bem occupied himself 
with drawing up and publishing an account of his life, to show 
the Hungarians how little ee to fear from treachery on his 
part, and in the beginning of December he received his appoint- 
ment as commander-in-chief in Transylvania. 
As the reader may have guessed from what we have related, 
Bem was not a man to waste time in idle ceremonies. He at once 
set to work to prepare for the coming storm. His first act was to 
win the affections of his troops by ordering every man, daily, his 
extra rations of wine gratis. The next day he started to inspect 
the troops in Szathmar and Nagy Banya, and declared that 
he should attack the enemy in a few days, and boasted, as some 
thought rather hastily, that he would dine in Klausenburg on 
Christmas Day, and in Hermanstadt on New Year’s Day. Bem 
approved of the plan of operations laid down by Czetz, which 
was, that the left wing should advance from Nagy Banya to 
Dees, the centre from Sibo and Zilah towards Galgo, and then 
that the right wing should march on to Hunyad and Tineuesibarp. 
The Austrians, however, did not wait for the completion of 
Bem’s preparations. On the 17th of December General War- 
dener advanced from Hunyad with a brigade of from 4000 to 
5000 men, and two batteries; one column under Urban was to 
go by the Almas road, which comes into the main road through 
the valley of the Gérgeny, at Csucsa; while the other advanced 
along the high-road in the narrow valley of the Sebes, under 
Wardener himself, towards the same point. From the small 
force at the disposal of Czetz, he had been unable to occupy the 
Almas road, but aware of the use to which it might be put to 
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take him in the rear, he had rendered it impassable for several 
miles, and therefore felt pretty secure in that quarter. The 
country in this neighbourhood, it must be remarked, is a mass of 
mountains and woods, so that these two roads are the only prac- 
ticable passes. It is inhabited, however, chiefly by Wallacks, 
many thousands of whom accompanied the Austrian army, and 
during the night of the 16th, these people were sent forward and 
cleared the road of all obstructions. On the morning of the 
17th, Csucsa was attacked on both sides by a very superior force. 


‘The battle lasted from morning till approaching night. The 
imperialists could not gain one step of ground. The young Hun- 
garian artillery, directed by Lieut. Col. Baumgarten, drove back every 
attack with the greatest coolness and with extraordinary skill. The 
infantry, well placed on the sides of the valley near Kis.Sebes, held 
out against the skirmishers and columns of the enemy. At the com- 
mencement, it is true, the raw Honvéds of the eleventh battalion 
gave way, and the enemy pursued them hotly as far as Kis Sebes; but 
here Major Dobay, with rare coolness and courage, placed himself at 
the head of his men; and charged the storming column with such 
determination that the enemy took flight, and carried away with them 
the reinforcement which was coming up the narrow valley to support 
them. The same fate befel Urban, in the Gorgeny valley, although 
he still retained so much ground that he could bivouac for the night 
on the neighbouring hills.’ 


The next morning the battle was renewed with increased 
vigour. Riczko had so completely lost his lead that he was 
desirous of giving up the position and retiring into Hungary, and 
had actually sent his baggage some twenty or thirty miles on the 
road to Gross Wardein; and it was only owing to the firmness 
of Baumgarten and Dobay that he was induced to remain. On 
both sides was the enemy beaten off and forced to retreat. On 
the Sebes side, Major St. Quentin, the commander of a division 
of light horse which had been disarmed by the National Guard 
of Klausenburg, and who was now anxious to re-establish his 
honour, attacked a battery, at the head of his men, in this narrow 
valley, and fell, shot through the head. The troops were so dis- 
couraged by this accident, that it was impossible to bring them 
again to the attack, and they were forced to retire, leaving the 
body of their comrade in the hands of the enemy. Let us here 
record, to the honour of the Hungarians, of whom such false- 
hoods have been published, that the body of Major St. Quentin 
was treated with every honour due to an officer; was given up 
the next day to the Austrians, who sent to am it, as well as 
his watch, ring, &c., which were forwarded to his widow. 

In these engagements the loss on neither side was great, but 
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Lieut. Col. Baumgarten was disabled from any further service 
by a wound in the knee, and the Hungarian army lost in him 
one of its most highly gifted officers. 

On the 18th, the same day on which these events occurred at 
Csucsa, the advanced posts of the centre at Sibo, under Baron 
Farkas Kemény, were threatened by a division of Imperial 
troops, and some 10,000 or 15,000 armed Wallacks, As Major 
Toth, by order of Bem, had marched from Sibo the day before 
with the 31st Honvéd battalion, Baron Kemény was left with only 
600 well-armed National Guards, and some lancemen,—a force 
quite inefficient to hold this important post against such an 
enemy. Fortunately, Count Gérgély Bethlen arrived soon after 
with a division of Matyas Hussars, and managed, with consider- 
able skill, to keep the enemy so well occupied for twenty-four 
hours, that Czetz had time to come up with reinforcements, and 
on the 19th and 20th attacked and drove the enemy before him 
on every side, 

Meanwhile, Bem was not idle. He advanced from Nagy 
Banya as far as Kis Nyires, on the river Szamos, and sending 
orders to the centre to join him, followed the valley on to Dees, 
which was occupied by Jablonowsky, with an Imperial brigade 
of 3000 or 4000 men. On the 23rd, as Bem arrived, he found 
the enemy drawn up in order of battle before the town; and 
without allowing his troops a moment’s rest, he commenced the 
attack. Bem was himself always in the front ranks, and directed 
his artillery with such judgment that in three or four hours the 
enemy began to give way. ‘This was one of those moments 
‘ which the skilful commander knew how to use with incredible 
‘effect. Upon the first appearance of wavering on the part of 
‘the enemy, Lieut. Col. Toth pushed forward with the infantry, 
‘attacked him with the bayonet, threw him into disorder, and left 
‘him to the unceasing pursuit of the cavalry.’ 

The rear-guard of Jablonowsky attempted to make a stand at 
the bridge, but they were broken by an impetuous attack of the 
4th Honvéd battalion, and Jablonowsky retired, without halti 
to Bethlen, some twenty miles off, where he waited inactive till 
Bem again sought him. Bem pushed on, through Dees and 
Szamos Ujvar, to Klausenburg, with such rapidity, that Major 
Czetz did not — him till he was before the town, where 
their expectation of engaging the enemy was disappointed by his 
sudden hight towards Thorda. 

The troops from Hunyad had retreated, on hearing of Bem’s 
approach, without venturing to pass through Klausenburg. 
Urban’s rear-guard, consisting of four companies of infantry and 
half a squadron of light horse, under the command of an English- 
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man, Lieut. Newt, fell into Bem’s hands. On the morning after 
the entrance of the Hungarians, a couple of drunken light-horse- 
men rode into the town, supposing Urban to be there, to order 
— for the rear-guard. To their no small astonishment they 
ound the outposts occupied by Métyds hussars, who took them 
prisoners. Colonel K. Mikses was immediately sent with a 
Szekler battalion and a division of hussars, and some guns, to 
disarm these troops, which it was found were only a mile or two 
off. They made no opposition,—laid down their arms, and 
were brought into Klausenburg, where they were well treated. 
Urban himself saved his corps by a night march from Almas, 
and actually passed through the midst of Bem’s baggage, which 
was not a little astonished to find itself in such company, and 
unmolested. 

In one week the Austrian army was beaten and flying on every 
side. Czetz rightly observes— 

‘Seldom, or perhaps never in military history, has the proverb— 
‘one must beat the enemy with feet rather than with arms’—been 
more brilliantly illustrated, and never were fatigues and sufferings 
better recompensed by success than in this so dreaded and so desired 
reconquest of Klausenburg. Never did the genius of the commander 
show itself more surprisingly than in this episode of the campaign, 
where strategetic combination, tactical skill, and an iron perseverance 
worked so harmoniously together in the accomplishment of the same 
object, and which can only be equalled by the indefatigable exertions, 
the heroic courage, and the thirst for action which distinguished the 
young troops. Only a week before, a Transylvanian army could 

ardly be said to exist, and only three miserable villages were in their 
possession. Now three battles, not great ones, but important in their 
consequences, and therefore brilliant, had been fought and gained. 
After an uninterrupted march of eight days, Klausenburg and the 
north-west part of Transylvania was again in our hands. The imperial 
army of the north was dispersed, the road opened for the reconquest of 
the whole north of Transylvania, a basis gained for operations in the 
south, the chief place of arms and the position for the reserve in our 
hands, and the name of Bem, alone almost sufficient to fill the imperial 
army with discouragement, fear, and irresolution, so that, like Cesar, 
he had only to appear and conquer.’ 

Bem lost no time. He occupied himself on the 26th with the 
appointment of Major Toth to be military commander of Klau- 
senburg, made arrangements for a supply of arms and accoutre- 
ments, gave orders for the foundation of depots of munition and 
artillery stores, and made every exertion for the increase of his 
army by enlistment and reorganization, and partial mobilization 
of the National Guard. He endeavoured to calm the excited 
passions of the Wallacks by the publication of an anmesty for 
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the past—with what success we shall shortly see. The troops 
were rewarded for their exertions by a month’s pay. Advance- 
ments were distributed with a liberal hand, and hen was already 
the idol of his army and the terror of his enemies. Bem 
organized everything on a milita footing, and, it must be con- 
fessed, treated the civil power with but slight respect. 

On the 26th, as the troops were drawn up for inspection, as was 
the daily custom, Bem appeared and ordered Lieut-Col. Czetz to 
march to Thorda with the 11th Honvéd battalion, a division of 
Szekler Hussars, the Light Horse under Perezzi, and a battery of 
six-pounders, and there to remain till further orders. He in the 
meanwhile started to pursue the troopsof Urban and Jablonowsky, 
which had united and occupied a strong position at Bethlen, 
on the Maros. Bem had taken with him about 3800 emg | 
and 860 cavalry, with 18 guns. The rest of the forces being le 
to occupy Thorda, Klausenburg, Szamos Ujvar, and Dees. For, 
as the Wallacks form the majority of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, while those of the towns are chiefly Magyars, who had been 
disarmed by the Austrians, to have left these places undefended 

would have exposed them to certain destruction. 

Bethlen was an important strategetic point, and easily to be de- 
fended, as it lay in the angle formed between the river Szamos 
and the small river Bethlen. Here Urban and Jablonowsky had 
concentrated nearly all their forces, upwards of 4000 men. On 
the morning of the 29th, Bem crossed the river, which was com- 
pletely frozen, in the face of a tremendous fire from the enemy’s 
guns, and then succeeded in placing the Austrians between so 

erce a cross fire that after two or three hours they gave way. 
A sharp attack at the point of the bayonet changed their retreat 
into a complete flight, in which ler were harassed by the 
cavalry up to the very gates of Bistritz and Naszod. Jablonowsk 
and Urban had taken the road to Bistritz, where they were fol- 
lowed by Bem, while Kemény was detached in pursuit of Binder, 
who fled to the head quarters of the borderers at Naszod. 
Resistance, however, was in vain. Their troops were discouraged, 
while the Hungarians, flushed with victory, carried everythin: 
before them at the point of the bayonet. Naszod, the he 
quarters of the Wallack border regiment, and for a long time the 
residence of the hated Urban, was in part plundered and burnt ; 
and Bistritz would have shared the same fate, had not Bem’s 
presence saved it. He made the town pay a ransom of 2000/., 
which was collected without difficulty, and protected it from 
plunder. The example of exacting ransom had been set by the 
Austrians when they took Klausenburg, and it was afterwards 
followed by both parties, to the great injury of many innocent 
and unoffending citizens on whom it fell most heavily. 
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Bem was determined to repress every excess, and — b 
mildness to win over the hearts of his enemies. The Wallac 
soldiers, who were taken prisoners in great numbers, were set 
free and sent to their homes, with a recommendation to plough 
their fields and live in peace with their neighbours for the future. 
They brought in 1200 stand of arms. An anmesty was pub- 
lished for the Saxons, although they had been guilty of first in- 
stigating this fratricidal war. 

At Bistritz, Bem determined to rest his wearied troops, till he 
could receive a supply of ammunition from Nagy Banya; and 
it was time ; for this march from Klausenburg, two battles fought, 
and two nights passed on the snow in the intense cold of 10° below 
Zero of Fahrenheit, had reduced them terribly. In two days the 
ammunition had arrived, and he was again in movement. Ritzko 
was appointed to the command of Bistritz and Naszod, and Bem 
hastened forward. The enemy had taken up a strong position 
at Tihutza, a mountain pass on the very borders of Transylvania 
and the Bukovina. On the morning of the 3rd of January, Bem 
attacked them and carried everything before him, at the point of 
the bayonet. The Austrians fought hard for this last position, 
but in vain. The young Honvéds believed themselves and their 
commander irresistible, and they became so. The Austrians 
when forced to retire seem to have lost all their courage, and 
many threw away their arms and knapsacks and disbanded to 
seek safety as best they might. Bem followed them across the 
frontier to Dorna, in the Bukovina, where he arrived on the 4th; 
but his troops were so exhausted by cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
that in spite of promises of promotion and pay only two com- 
panies of infantry and a weak division of hussars could be induced 
to follow him. Many are said to have fallen by the road side, 
quite incapable of moving further. Something, too, must be 
attributed to the dislike the Hungarian, and particularly the 
Szekler, has to journey beyond the boundaries of his own country. 
Austria has often been obliged to employ stratagem to get the 
Szeklers beyond the frontiers. 

The Austrian troops, however, were so harassed and broken 
down by defeat and fatigue, that in the case of those who arrived 
at Czernowitz, collections were obliged to be made to re-clothe. 
them. Bem had joined the army on the 15th of December; 
since that time, seven battles had been fought. The greater part 
of Transylvania was free from the enemy, and the northern army 
of Austria was fairly driven out of the country, if not completely 
annihilated. About 1000 men were now detached to garrison 
Bistritz, Naszod, Jaad, and Borgo Prund, while Bem marched 
his troops on to Vasarhély, where he arrived with 2850 infantry 
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and 640 cavalry on the 13th January. Here he hoped to rest 
his troops a few days, and strengthen himself by recruits from the 
Szekler land. 

We must now leave Bem awhile, and turn to Lieut. Colonel 
Czetz and the troops under his charge at Thorda. He had been 
ordered to remain in this position and cover Klausenburg against 
any attack on the part of the Austrians from Karlsburg, till 
further orders. The Austrians, on retreating from Klausenburg 
and Thorda, had taken up a position at Nagy Enyed ; but, after 
the death of General Wardener, which occurred rio the begin- 
ning of January, they had retired to the fortress of Karlsburg, 
or joined the army of Puchner at Hermannstadt. La 
bands of many thousand Wallacks, however, still occupied the 
intervening country, and plundered and maltreated the Hun- 
garian towns and villages. Czetz states that he had demanded 
permission to advance as far as Enyed, on its evacuation b 
the Austrians; but the fear of exposing Klausenburg to attac 
prevented this being agreed to. N: Enyed is situated in 
the valley of the Maros, at a short distance only from Balas- 
falva, the head quarters of the Wallack committee. As a pro- 
testant town, the seat of a protestant university, and as bein 
well-known for its Magyar and liberal principles, this place h 
been equally an object of hatred to Wallacks and Austrians; and 
as soon as the retreat of the Hungarian troops in November, 
1849, left the opportunity, its fate was decided. The Austrians 
began the work, seaalanh, and left the Wallacks to complete it. 
The inhabitants were disarmed, it was attacked by the Wallacks- 
in the middle of the night, set fire to in many places, and all the 
inhabitants found there murdered on the spot ! 

_ But we cannot do better than translate the account of this 
affair, as well as of an expedition to Enyed for the relief of the 
fugitives, as drawn up by the lord-lieutenant of the county, Baron 
Istvan Kemény. It affords the truest picture yet given of the 
state of Transylvania in the beginning of the year 1849, and we 

resent it entire, although a portion of it has been given to the 
public through another channel. 


‘Enyed is annihilated, erased from the catalogue of cities. It is 
impossible that any one, however blinded he may be by prejudice or 
party spirit, can look on Enyed's deserted streets, can mark the corpses 
half eaten by dogs and birds of prey, and not shudder with horror, not 
raise his eyes and thoughts to heaven. The whole town, with the 
exception of one or two buildings, is totally destroyed. Everything 
of any value has been carried off ; such objects as, in the eyes of the 
robbers were worthless, were heaped up and burnt. The stillness of 
death reigns in Enyed’s streets, and if hunger drives back one of the 
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wretched inhabitants to seek some hidden supply of food, he hears no | 


living sound but the howling of the dogs which have become fat on 
human flesh. The town, then, is plundered and burnt ; but what has 
become of the inhabitants ? Such as were not shot or beaten to death 
by the Wallack horde, principally armed with weapons received from 
Karlsburg, fled to the neighbouring woods, where, without covering 
for their feet, and without any warm clothing, for most of them had 
sprung from their beds as they lay, they sustained their miserable lives 
for nearly a week under a temperaturé 10° below zero of Fahrenheit, by 
eating the bark of trees and using snow in place of water. Only too 
happy were those who could obtain at the price even of some florins, a 
small portion of maize flour, which they ate uncooked, fearing lest a 
fire might betray them to the Wallacks, who were in search of them. 
No pen can describe the misery these poor creatures suffered from the 
intense cold which prevailed. In the course of the first night even, 
most of the women and children had their feet frozen. ‘The wounds 
which many of them had received, unbandaged and undrest, often 
torn open by the thorns, began to mortify and caused a dreadful 
stench. : 

* But let us relate the history in order. After the Austrian troops 
had withdrawn from Klausenburg towards Hermannstadt, Enyed was 
governed by the Wallack military, under whom the most brutal 
Vandalism prevailed. The museum of the college, the treasures of the 
cabinet of coins, and the library, which had been left untouched by 
the Tartars and Turks, which even Caraffa had held sacred, were 
destroyed. The rarest specimens of the numismatic collection were 
publicly sold for a few Kreutzers. The books and stuffed specimens 
of birds and beasts were lying about the streets. It is worthy of 
remark that the Saxon national guard distinguished themselves as the 
first among the plunderers, and that a great number of wagons from 
the country of Medgyes were laden and sent off with the property 
of the people of Enyed. It may be imagined with what bitter feelings 
the poor inhabitants found themselves thus impudently plundered of all 
they had; but it was with still sadder forebodings that nineteen of the 
citizens (one an old man) saw themselves seized on the further retreat of 
the Austrians on the 19th January, and sent off they knew not whither, 
under a guard of soldiers and Wallacks, commanded by an imperial 
officer. 

‘On the 12th of January, after the retreat of the Austrians, two 
Wallack tribunes came into the town and ordered quarters for 16,000 
Wallacks. Somewhat later, the Wallack priest of Musina, Simon 
Prodan arrived, and quieted the fears of the people, by assuring them 
that he had so managed it that not a single Wallack would enter the 
town; and he gave orders that the overseers should inform the citizens 
of this, and set their minds at ease. The whole senate waited on 
Prodan to thank him for this service. To deceive the people still 
more completely, he embraced with a Judas kiss, the superior of the 
Franciscan monastery, and swore by the salvation of his soul that he 
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would not allow the slightest injury to be inflicted on any one, but on 
the contrary, he intended to do much for the good of the town, and 
would care for its safety as for the ‘sight of his eyes.’ Completely 
calmed and deceived by these words, the people betook themselves to 
rest. A short time after, however, the no less cruel Axente fell on 
the town with his horde, and set fire to it in many places. The brave 
superior of the Franciscans hastened to the leaders who were directing 
the work of destruction, and reminded Prodan of his promise. Useless 
trouble. They did not cease for a moment, and the superior himself 
was knocked down as he attempted to withhold them from illtreating 
others. The aged monk was so severely wounded that he kept his 
bed for many weeks after. ‘The number of those slaughtered with the 
most frightful cruelties, amounts to many hundred. 

‘ The aged Stephan Laszlo, the solicitor of the Kammer (Exchequer), 
was concealed by a well disposed Wallack for several days under his 
bed ; but on the appearance of an order from Axente and Prodan, that 
any one who dared to conceal an Hungarian should be burnt out, he was 
obliged to seek another shelter, and during this extraordinary cold he 
remained for two days on the roof of a house. Here, too, he was dis- 
covered, and was again forced to fly. As he was passing a garden a 
ball struck him on the head, but he still continued to crawl away, and 
the blood froze as it fell and marked his course till he sank and died. 
His family escaped during the night, and took the road to Thorda on 
foot. The wife froze to death on the road. Two of the daughters 
lost their way, and were found later with their hands and feet frozen; 
two others arrived in Thorda in the same state. Some of these unfor- 
tunate people had taken refuge in the monastery, but that, too, was in 
vain. The Wallacks entered, and one wounded Albrecht Lengyel in 
the leg, and then dragged him out into the yard. A girl, to whom he 
was about to be married, threw herself on his body to defend him; she 
was struck with a lance and thrown aside, and he was shot dead. 
From the same place, Paul Szente, the clergyman of Fel-Enyed, 
Daniel Tériék, and many others were now dragged, and shot one after 
the other. Captain Horvath, who had so often braved death in the 
Prussian and French wars, was here doomed to a sad end. He was 
dragged through the town by the legs, and then beaten to death. 
Alexander Kovacs, a magistrate of the county, was wounded in the 
shoulder and a piece cut out of his body; he was then thrown down on 
the ground, and every Wallack invited to inflict as many blows on him 
as he, in the execution of his official duty, had condemned them to 
suffer, till he at last sank under their blows. 

‘Why mention these cases, however?—a hundred similar ones might 
be told. While the horde revelled in the execution of these horrors, 
their cry was ever, that they were ordered to let no stone remain 
standing on another in Enyed, nor leave one Hungarian alive. 

‘The massacre and plunder lasted several days without intermission, 
although Austrian troops of the line were lying in Karlsburg, Tévis, 
and Balasfalva, all places within a short distance of Enyed. 
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‘ On the receipt of the news of these horrors, and of the information 
that many of those who had fled from Enyed had taken refuge in the 
neighbouring woods and villages, where they lay concealed, wrestling 
with hunger and cold, Mr. Bedthy, the civil commissary for Transyl- 
vania, gave orders that troops should be placed at my disposal to 
render them assistance. The expedition consisted of forty cavalry, 
two weak companies of Honvéd, who had but just been recruited, and 
a few national guards from Egerbégy and Gyéres, the whole under 
the command of Captain Perezzi. In hopes of rendering some 
assistance to these unfortunate people, the expedition was joined by 
John Paget, Baron Francis Wesslényi, Nicolas Szilvésy, and Count 
Louis Toldy. 

‘On the 12th January, this little band set forth in the execution of 
their humane undertaking. Between Fel Vincz and Enyed, we met 
at every step the frozen corpses of fugitives, who had died on the road, 
and whose bodies were half eaten by the dogs and crows. 

‘In Enyed our advanced guard, consisting of ten light horse, fell in 
quite unexpectedly with a band of Wallack robbers who were on their 
march to destroy Thoroczko. Captain Perezzi, who ever unites a 
fearless courage with prudence, attacked them with Szilvasy and ten 
men, and before the Honvéds could come up he had already put them 
to flight, though with the loss of his sergeant-major and several horses. 

‘ After we had taken up our quarters in the barracks, I sent round 
people into all the neighbouring woods, where many Hungarians were 
found and brought back in a wretched state. In this manner, in the 
course of the night, as many as 700 Hungarians were saved. 

‘ And now the most moving scenes of joy and sorrow were at every 
moment presented to us. Here a son pressed to his breast the father 
he had believed for ever lost; there a father received his only child 
from the hand of some humane neighbour who had saved its life. A 
mother, with an anxious heart, examines every one of those who are 
saved, but does not dare to ask news of her sons. A heart-broken 
cry bursts every now and then from one who has learnt that she 
whom he loved has been killed, or has been frozen to death in the 
woods. 

‘ To those found in the woods must be added many who had taken 
refuge in the neighbouring villages. With this sad procession we 
started, to return the next morning. The sick and wounded filled 
seventy wagons. Before Fel-Vincz, the Wallacks, who had been 
placed in ambush, attacked our advanced guard; one man fell and 
three horses were wounded. In Fel-Vincz itself, we found the 
Wallacks above 6000 strong, forming a long line, and drawn up in 
order of battle; while from the neighbouring villages we observed 
their cavalry approaching. Notwithstanding that the number of 
wagons rendered our plan of operation difficult, and that the Wal- 
lack troops were well disciplined and armed with good rifles from 
Karlsburg, yet, thanks to the intrepidity and judicious dispositions of 
Captain Perezzi, thanks to the courage of our Honvéds, thanks to the 
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spirit with which John Paget led on the Aranyos national guards, and 
thanks to the manly devotion with which they followed him,—but above 
all, thanks to the Almighty, we at last gained the victory. In justice, 
I must say, that Messrs. Stephen Dobozy and Nicolas Bann, by their 
encouragement of the Honvéds and by their manly participation in 
the danger, contributed much to our success. The sergeant of 
Honvéds, Anastasi, distinguished himself also. 

‘It is true that war renders man cruel: yet it is incomprehensible 

how the Austrian military, who were stationed in Maros Ujvar, not 
half an hour’s walk from the scene of this engagement, and from which 
place these Wallacks had marched against us, could have been so lost 
to all sense of humanity and honour as to have permitted an attack 
which, in all human probability, would have ended in the massacre of 
some 1500 persons, many sick and wounded, many women or children. 
It is possible that Enyed, according to military logic, may have been 
guilty of some fault ; but what fault could justify so horrible and bar- 
barous a punishment? Only those who are acquainted by experience 
with the extraordinary influence exercised by the Wallack leaders 
over the military government of Transylvania, can understand this 
enigma. 
- £In conclusion, I must remark that nothing occurred in Enyed which 
could have offered any ground for such shameful barbarity. In Enyed 
no Austrian soldier was ill-treated or even disarmed ; on the contrary, 
the people, in obedience to the order of General Wardener, willingly 
took the oath of fealty to the Emperor Ferdinand, and conducted 
themselves peaceably afterwards. So much the more inexcusable is 
it that the imperial forces in the garrison of Karlsburg should have 
allowed this Tartar-like destruction to be undertaken and carried out 
in their neighbourhood.’ 


All comment on such a history as this is unnecessary. Would 
to God it was the only one we had to record! Many other 
Hungarian towns and villages suffered a similar fate. Brad, 
Kis Enyed, Zalatna, Abrud Banya, and many others, all fell 
victims to the same frightful policy, unheard-of in any previous 
war of civilized men. Does any one doubt the complicity of the 
Austrians? Why, to this present day, although participation in 
these cruelties is denied, not an attempt has been made to bring 
one of their authors to justice. Many of them, while we write, are 
actually employed pet pensioned by the Austrian government. 
Even the property stolen has never Saas restored; and in some 
parts of the country no Hungarian can yet appear without immi- 
nent danger of being robbed and murdered. 

It has often been stated that the excesses committed by the 
Wallacks and Saxons were caused and excited by still more 
brutal cruelties, exercised in the first instance by the Szeklers 
and Hungarians against them: and the plunder and burning of 
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Szész Regen is quoted as an instance. Let us see with what 
truth. ‘The Szeklers assembled for the first time on the 16th of 
October ; even then many excesses had been already committed 
by the Wallacks. But Srasz Regen was not attacked till the 
30th of October; yet official documents have been placed in our 
hands describing the murder of the inhabitants of Kis Enyed, a 
small Hungarian village near Hermannstadt, on the 18th and 19th 
of October; and of those of Zalatna on the 23rd of October. 
These outrages certainly could not have been caused by a desire 
to revenge the subsequent destruction of Szisz Regen on the 
30th, though they may, and we have reason to believe did, cause 
that calamitous event. These documents are copies of originals 
drawn up under the direction of the lord-lieutenant of the 
county in which these abominations took place; and they were 
forwarded to L. F. M. Puchner, then military governor of Tran- 

lvania. It is remarkable that the National Guard of Kis 

nyed had been disarmed by the Imperial troops on the 17th or 
18th of October: and that it was immediately after the regular 
troops had left the village, that the Wallacks entered, and com- 
menced their work of extermination. 


‘ Certificate of those families of Kis Enyed, in the county of Also 
Fejer, who were murdered in a fearful manner by the Wallacks, armed 
with guns and lances, on the 18th and 19th of October, 1848. It 
should be observed, that Kis Enyed is distant from Reis Markt one 
hour, and from Hermannstadt three, and that in both these Saxon 
towns there were always Imperial troops stationed.’ 


Here follows a list of forty-five families, with the names and 
ages of the murdered, and in some cases the manner of their 
death. We quote two or three cases, almost too shocking to be 
pores before the reader; but the challenge has been thrown out 

y the advocates of Austria, and ought not to be shrunk from. 


‘Ladislaus Porzsolt and his wife killed. As the wife begged for 
the life of her husband the Wallacks remarked that she was with 
child, and straightway cut her open. Two children fell from her, 
which the savages at once stuck on their spears. Their daughters, 
Rosa, five years old, and Ilka, two years old, were likewise murdered. 
Clara Apathi, widow of John Hodor, ninety years old: this poor 
woman, who was bedridden and paralytic, was dragged out of her 
house on her bed, surrounded with straw, and so burned to death. 

‘ Joseph Balogh, bailiff of the Countess Rhédei: the Wallacks cut 
off his legs and beat him to death with them. His wife Susanna 
Virég and their children,—Latzi, six years old, and Susika, eight, 
were murdered. Ilka, four years old, was saved by a Wallack and 
nursed by his wife, as one of her own children. 
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‘ Sigismund Bartha and his wife Clara Keszeg and many others 
having sought refuge in the house of Alexander Sigmund, were 
thrown down from the roof and caught on the spears of the Wallacks 
below. 

‘ Many threw themselves into the wells to escape a more horrid 
death: of these some escaped; others, as Catherine Farkas and her 
three children, were stoned to death in the well. The wife of Gabriel 
Szalanczi, as she saw her daughter tortured, threw herself into a well 
and was drowned. The daughter escaped with life by pretending to 
be a Saxon who had come to visit her sister for the vintage. 


We quote in full (the cases last given we have eit the 
narrative of the murder of the inhabitants of Zalatna. Zalatna 
is an important mining town, about twenty miles from the fortress 
of Karlsburg, and is the seat of the administration of the mines, 
and the government smelting establishment, where all the gold 
ore of this part of Transylvania is smelted. The Wallacks had 
been flattered by their leaders with the idea that all this district, 
with its woods and mines, would belong exclusively to them, if 
they could drive out or murder all the Hungarians; and the rich 
aif’ well furnished houses of the mining officers offered a rich 
booty. The following return was drawn up during the autumn 
of 1848, while the Austrians had possession of the country. 


‘In consequence of a report which reached Zalatna on Tuesday, the 
22nd of October, 1848, of the approach of the Wallack horde, the 
administrator of the imperial mines, John Nemegyei, summoned a 
meeting of the national guard. It was here unanimously resolved, 
that if the Wallacks were under the command of an Austrian officer, 
accompanied by a detachment of regular soldiers, capable of maintain- 
ing order and discipline, the national guards should lay down their 
arms; but, on the other hand, as they well knew what fate they had 
to expect from a Wallack horde, under the orders of tribunes and 
Wallack priests, they declared they would never let them enter the 
town except over their dead bodies. 

‘The inhabitants of Zalatna had taken up arms, with which they 
had been furnished from the fortress of Karlsburg, only in self-defence: 
and there could be no doubt that they, chiefly mining officers in the 
employ of the emperor, would have gladly laid them down the moment 
any other force was ready to protect them. 

‘ At the close of this meeting the women took refuge in the church, 
and the men remained all night under arms. The Wallacks, on the 
outside of the town, amused themselves with firing their guns and 
keeping up a frightful shouting. On the Monday morning the whole 
horde poured into the town, with straw bands bound round their 
spears to set fire to the place. Through the clergyman of Zalatna, 
they demanded that all the arms should be delivered up to them, and 
insisted that they should be allowed to search each house separately,— 
of course, in order to plunder them. On the part of the Hungarians, 
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the negotiation was carried on by the administrator, Nemegyei, and 
the assessors Csaszir and Bartha and Dr. Knépfler; on the part of 
the Wallacks, by assessor Angyal, a book-keeper of the exchequer 
Nemes, and two Wallack priests. It was difficult to hear the par- 
ticulars of the negotiation, on account of the great noise; but it may 
be received as certain, that the Wallacks required the removal of 
every Hungarian without exception, the surrender of the public chest, 
and the disarmament of the national guards. It should be observed, 
that negotiations were carried on at several points; at one, the Wal- 
lacks insisted on five casks of wine being given to them; at another, 
that the weapons, taken from them by the military in spring, should 
be restored. At last they demanded that the Hungarians should 
guarantee them, by their oath, and in writing, that for the future the 
‘Wallacks should neither be under the orders of the county officers 
nor of the government, but exclusively under Bishop Saguna and the 
Wallack Committee in Balasfilva. 

‘ As the negotiators left the place where the parley had been carried 
on, the Wallacks shouted ‘ pace’ (peace), and the Hungarians waved 
white handkerchiefs fastened on their muskets. All, however, was in 
vain. The Wallack horde had been promised the plunder of Zalatna; 
and this attempt at peace-making only vexed and tired them, and they 
soon began to set fire to the town in many places. The national 
guard now fired on the incendiaries; but they were soon obliged to 
give way and retreat, for the flames spread so rapidly, that the heat 
forced every one to leave the town. They took the road to Karls- 
burg. Many of the women and children, driven out unexpectedly, 
were without any provision against the cold. They had scarcely 
arrived at the village Petrosén (a mile or two distant), when they 
found themselves surrounded on every side, and were forced to halt. 
Some of the Wallack and Saxon mining officers, as Angyal, Kain, and 
Konrad, returned to the town. The Hungarians fought their way 
through and pursued their journey. 

‘Between the villages of Fenes and Galatz, Dr. Knipfler and Bartha 
(Csaszar and Nemegyei being somewhat behind) made an agreement 
with the Wallack leaders, according to which, the Hungarians were to 
surrender. For the arms, and for such women and children as were 
not accustomed to fatigue, twenty wagons were to be procured, and 
the whole party was to be escorted as prisoners to the fortress of 
Karlsburg. Instead of twenty, however, only two wagons arrived, on 
which the arms were piled, and the order was given to march. Near 
Preszaka, on a boggy meadow, it was fixed that they should pass the 
night. This was the last and most wretched night these unfortunate 
persons survived. Exposed to the cold through a windy and rainy 
night, they had to listen to the consultations of the Wallacks as to 
whether they should massacre them all then, or whether they should 
escort them on to Balasfalva. 

‘In the morning they were all examined, and especially the women, 
in the most revolting manner, to discover any money they might have 
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concealed about them. ‘The principal German, Saxon, and Wallack 
mining officers (many of the imperial mining officers were Wallacks), 
with their families, were then selected from the rest, and the Hun- 
garians ordered to march on first. As the Wallacks were by this 
time intoxicated, the prisoners were ill guarded, and all became again 
mixed together. 

‘In the meantime, after the most scandalous search, they had dis- 

covered 1000 ducats in the possession of Julianna Bihari, the division 
of which treasure became an apple of discord among the robbers. 
They soon came to blows: and the heat and disorder of the contest 
was a signal for the massacre of their unfortunate prisoners. Where 
is the pen that can describe the fearful crimes committed by this 
savage people ? 
‘ The administrator was shot as he was walking with his wife and 
his four-year-old child. She was struck down by a blow from a lance, 
and their eight-year-old son received five large wounds. As the poor 
woman came to her senses, she felt something cold on her face. It 
was a piece of the skull of her younger son, who died some weeks 
later. The elder is still living. Cs4sz4r and his wife were stabbed 
and beat to death with lances; and he, a strong man, suffered frightful 
tortures. The wife of a Dr. Decani, after she had been pierced by 
a lance, ‘defended herself with her cut hands as she rolled in agony 
on the ground, till one, more brutal than the rest, stabbed her in the 
lower part of the body, and killed her. It is impossible to give the 
names, or to enumerate all who fell, but it is certain that not less than 
640 were massacred on that day. 

‘ The loss to the imperial exchequer, from the plunder and destruc- 
tion of Zalatna, was upwards of 2,000,000f.c.m. By order of his 
excellence the commander-in-chief, a commission of inquiry was 
instituted; but it occupied itself almost exclusively with an investiga- 
tion of the loss occasioned to the exchequer. 

‘In conclusion, I must once more remark, that the inhabitants of 
Zalatna took up arms only in self-defence; and had they received 
troops to defend them, they would at once have laid them down. 
They wrote to Hermannstadt in this sense, but received no answer. 

‘ The proclamation of his excellency the commander-in-chief, in 
which the Constitution of March was declared null, appeared on the 
18th of October, 1848; the massacre of Zalatna occurred on the 
23rd; and it is a fact that all communication was cut off, and there- 


fore the more unjustly did the unfortunate inhabitants of Zalatna 
meet this sad fate. 


Here follows a classified list of the sufferers:—52 Imperial 
officers, connected with the administration of the mines, c ergy, 
magistrates, post-officers, &c.; 10 manufacturers and tradesmen; 
21 workmen; and 334 miners; with 225 women and children 
of all classes. 


And now who will blame the Transylvanian Magyars that to 
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aman they took up arms in such a cause as this? Who can 
wonder that the rude Szeklers were guilty of excesses, after 
these wholesale slaughters by those who were the honoured allies 
of Austria? 

We have mentioned, a few pages back, that after the defeat of 
the Szeklers at Maros-Vasarhe y, in the month of November, 
some 2000 of them still remained together, and had retreated to 
the Harom Szék, the south-east corner of Transylvania. The 
Szekler counties of Udvarhély and Csik had both submitted to 
the Austrians. The people of Csik, almost the only Catholic 
Szeklers, and by far the poorest and most ignorant, had offered 
even to take part against their own countrymen; and many of 
those of Udvarhély were tempted to join the Wallacks by the per- 
mission to pmne every gentleman’s house in the county. In the 
counties of Maros and Aranyos, ‘ Gedeon and his Wallack and 
Saxon Land Sturm,’ says Czetz, ‘ rioted at will, and left behind 
‘them a renown which will not soon be forgotten. To turn 
‘churches into stables for their horses, to quarter filthy Wallack 
‘incendiaries for weeks together in the houses of the cultivated 
‘and civilized inhabitants, to allow them to appropriate anything 
‘they chose, and to wink at such excesses, was sit the 
‘ way to gain proselytes for the young emperor’s cause.’ The 
Harom Szék, however, with its fifty or sixty thousand inhabitants, 
still remained firm and determined to defend itself. Every male 
inhabitant fit for service was obliged to take arms; the magis- 
trates and richer gentry joined the insurgents, and Colonel 
Sandor Gal took the command. Colonels Dobay and Zsombory, 
of the Szekler border hussars, joined the Szeklers, but rather 
from compulsion than good-will. ‘The women were not idle. 
From the Pighest to the lowest, they were employed in providing 
for the service of the army. An apothecary invented a machine 
for making percussion caps, and a rude powder-mill was esta- 
blished. They had now 10,000 men pretty well armed and 

rovided for, but the want of artillery was severely felt. Ina 
few weeks there were no bells in the steeples of the Harom 
Szék, but there was a good battery of six-pounders, ready for 
service. This miracle was the work of Aron Gabor, a common 
Szekler soldier. This man’s history is too curious to be passed 
over :— 


‘Gabor was a plain, simple Szekler, without much pretension to 
education, and from whose outward appearance the greatest phy- 
siognomist could have prophesied nothing beyond the fearless, death- 
despising soldier. He was the son of a borderer, and as such, liable 
to military service. He was enrolled in the border artillery, where 
he early showed signs of ingenuity in turning and carpentering, and 
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learnt in the fortress of Karlsburg as much of the science of gunnery 
as is required of a sergeant of artillery.’ 

He often amused himself with cutting models of cannons and 
mortars, but no one, and least of all he himself, thought of the 
use they were one day to be put to. When his term of service 
was out, he returned home in the character of half-invalid,—that 
is, a member of the reserve corps, and liable to service only in 
time of war. He was well to do in the world for a poor Szekler, 
and had time to follow his mechanical tastes in the erection of 
saw-mills, flood-gates, &c., which often turned out more to the 
credit of his ingenuity than to the increase of his substance. On 
the breaking out of the war, he joined the army; and now he 
resolved to turn his peer to account, and offered to supply 
the great want of the Szekler army—artillery. The majority _ 
only laughed at him, but a knot of more discerning persons 
determined to assist him. The church bells of Vasérhély were 
sacrificed as an offer to patriotism. Gabor sold his little family 
estate to supply the necessary funds, set up a workshop, engaged 
two or three assistants, prepared a wooden model, and cast on 
this form, in the course of a week, in a clay oven, the first six- 
pounder gun. The gun was tried with a double load, and did 
not burst,—nay, Aron Gabor hit the target three times running, 
at point-blank distance. Six guns were cast and moulded in an 
incredibly short time, and great was the joy of the Szeklers 
when they saw their artillery in the field. It was at Foldvar 
they were first used. As usual, the Szeklers threw themselves 
on their faces as soon as the enemy opened his fire; but when 
GAbor returned it, they jumped up, shouted with joy, ‘ Our guns 
make more noise than the Gevinamt) and rushed on the enemy 
with full confidence of victory. 

The Szeklers were for some time not only able to keep their 
ground against the Austrians, but, elated by success, they entered 
the Saxon land, and determined to attack Kronstadt itself. 
They met, however, with severe reverses, which obliged them 
again to retreat. These they laid to the charge of their officers, 
and by way of example =~ killed one Major Balasi, whom they 
suspected of being but lukewarm in the cause. On the first 
news of the approach of Bem, the Austrians became exceedingly 
anxious to co the Szeklers, or failing that, to conclude a 
truce with them for some time. The Szeklers were completely 
shut out from the world on every side, and had not the least 
idea of what was going on in the rest of Hungary. Czetz states, 
that at this time Puchner, by means of false Sideeietion, and a 
false Kozlény, (the title of the official paper of the Hungarian 
government, ) printed at Hermannstadt for the purpose, led the 
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Szeklers to believe that the Diet was dissolved, Kossuth and the 
other leaders of the revolution taken prisoners, and that they alone 
of all the Magyars were still in arms for the Magyar cause. 
Three young nobles, disguised as Wallacks, made their way, 
through the greatest dangers, to Bistritz, to learn the real truth, 
and arrived there a short time after Bem’s entry. They imme- 
diately returned with the joyful tidings of a speedy liberation, 
but too late. The Szeklers, deceived by false information, in 
despair of help, and pressed by forces, had con- 
sented to a three months’ truce, during which they were not to 
take up arms against Austria. This treaty had been concluded 
before Bem reached Vasarhély, so that the hopes he had enter- 
tained of an immediate reinforcement from the Szeklerland were 
disappointed. 

Lieutenant Field-Marshal Puchner, now freed from all anxiety 
on the score of the Szeklers, was at liberty to employ his whole 
force, two brigades of infantry, and one of cavalry, with from 
twenty-four to thirty pieces of artillery, against Bem, and he at 
once marched to Medgyes, with the intention of attacking him in 
Vasarhély. Bem received news of his approach, and after a three 
days’ rest broke up his quarters, and marched to meet the enemy. 
On the evening of the 16th of January, Bem passed the frozen 
Kokel, and took up a position on the heights opposite Galfalva, 
where his troops bivouacked, in spite of the extreme cold. 

The centre of the Hungarian army was commanded by Colonel 
Count Kelemen Mikes; Major Messena led the right wing, and 
Major Count Bethlen the left wing. Major Baron Kemény, with 
a weak division of Szekler hussars, and a battalion of infantry, 
formed the reserve. The Austrians commenced the attack on 
the morning of the 17th, by an attempt to turn the left wing of 
the Hungarians. They were resolutely met, however, and a 
well-directed fire from the Hungarian artillery threw them into 
confusion, which was changed into a flight as Major Bethlen 
turned their flank, and opened his fire on their right wing. 


The élite of the Imperial troops, the grenadiers, showed little 
disposition for fighting; and one company allowed itself to be_ 
taken prisoner without any opposition. It is a remarkable fact, - 


that this battle was gained against the best officers of Austria 
almost entirely by Count Mikes, who had only served two years 
in the army, and Count Bethlen, who first bore arms in this war, 
before Bem took any active part in it; for Bem was in the habit 
of leaving the field dispositions, as well as the movements of 
troops during the action, in a great degree to his officers, while 
he himself directed the artillery, and watched the moment at 
which a decisive blow could be struck. In this instance, how- 
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ever, and it was almost the only one, Bem had drawn out a plan 
of his dispositions, and submitted them to his officers. 

As usual, Bem lost no time in pursuing the enemy. On the 
18th, he entered Medgyes; on the 19th, he passed Nagy Selyk 
and reached Stolzenburg, about twelve miles from Hermann- 
stadt, where he rested his troops on the 20th. Before leaving 
Vasarhély, General Bem had sent orders to Colonel Czetz to 
advance towards the south-east, take Baldsfalva, and effect a 
junction with the main army in the valley of the Kokel. On 
the 17th, Czetz broke up his quarters, and crossing the Maros— 
which was frozen strong enough to bear cannon—and marching 
day and night, with only a five hours’ rest, arrived towards the 
evening of the 18th at Szancsal, about two miles from Balas- 
falva. This place had been occupied by a large Wallack force, 
but they left the town without a shot; and, although some skir- 
mishing took place in the neighbouring woods, a few rounds of 
musketry, and one or two attacks of cavalry, were sufficient to 
clear the whole neighbourhood of them. To the credit of Colonel 
Czetz be it said, that although there was scarce a single soldier 
in his army but who had some murdered or plundered relative to 
eee he succeeded in saving this place, the head-quarters of 
the Wallack committee, from destruction. 

A courier arrived with the news of Bem’s victory at Galfalva, 
and with further orders to march forward to Vizakna without 
halting, and at all risks to be there on the 20th. The troops had 
scarce time to eat before they were again in movement, and the 
march was continued on the left bank of the Kokel, straight 
across country, over mountains, and through woods, all trace of 
road being lost in the deep snow, to Hold Vildg, where they 
were allowed a six hours’ rest. During the night of the 19th, 
and on the 20th, they continued the march through Small and 
Great Selyk, at which latter place they halted two hours, and 
again pushed on for Viz Akna, where they arrived, almost dead 
with fatigue, at two in the morning. At great Selyk, Bem had 
left word that he should rest his troops on the 20th in Stolzen- 
burg, and attack Hermannstadt on the 21st, where Czetz was to 
meet him. 

During the short time Bem had been in the country, and in 

ite of the difficulties which, in common with every foreigner, 
he had to labour under, he had managed to find a number of 

ies who kept him well informed of everything that passed in 
the camp of the enemy. This may be in many cases explained 
by the liberal use he made of money to reward any service ren- 
dered him; but in other cases, persons of a higher class devoted 
themselves to this dangerous service out of patriotism, and a 
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desire to be useful to Bem, who was now almost adored. It is 
certain that, while at Stolzenburg, he received news from Her- 
mannstadt (and it is said from a female hand) that the Austrian 
army was in a state of mutiny, that no opposition would be 
offered, and that he had only to come and take possession of the 
town. Bem, who was exceedingly credulous, and in whom the 
disorderly retreat from Gélfalva had produced a thorough con- 
tempt for his enemy, gave full credence to this story; and not- 
withstanding that a thick fog completely obscured the view, and it 
had been reported to him that the town was strongly fortified, he 
advanced in the full confidence that the gates would be opened 
to him without a blow. It appears that it really was the inten- 
tion of Lieutenant F. M. Puchner to retreat into Wallachia, and 
great numbers of the wealthier families of Hermannstadt actually 
took refuge in that country ; but the officers held a meeting, de- 
clared Puchner a traitor, and wished to entrust the command to 
Major-General Kalliani. 

Puchner, however, seems to have changed his mind, and con- 
sented to lead his troops ; for, it is certain that, as Bem presented 
himself before Hermannstadt, on the morning of the 21st, he 
was received with a smart cannonade. Count Mikes, who com- 
manded the centre, fell at the first shot, and Captain Téréy, 
Bem’s adjutant, at the second. Czetz, who had not received 
the orders sent by Bem the night before, did not arrive till some 
hours after the battle had commenced, and when Bem’s troops 
had already failed in their attempt to charge the Austrians. 
Several of Bem’s guns were dismounted and his ammunition 
nearly out. Czetz on the right wing was pressing the enemy so 
steadily that he was gaining ground rapidly, when the centre of 
Bem’s army gave way and fled towards Nagy Selyk. If Bem 
by a rash contempt for his antagonist had risked his army heed- 
lessly, he now fully compensated for the error by the coolness 
and judgment with which he recovered himself in retreat. He 
collected as many of his forces as were still together, took up a 
position at the village of Stolzenburg, and repulsed every attempt 
of the Austrians to drive him a step further :— 


‘Beaten he was,’ says Czetz, ‘his ammunition so exhausted, that 
he had scarcely twenty rounds left, and yet the Imperialists did not 
make a single prisoner, and Bem remained firm at only two hours’ 
distance from Hermannstadt, threatening a new attack. It was rather 
the victory not used than the defeat, which was to be wondered at, 
and never did Bem show himself greater than in this moment of 
danger. Everything depended upon his determination and firmness, 
and upon the moral influence which his name and deeds might exercise 
on his army. Bem behaved as a great general ought. All around 
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him fell to ruin; he alone stood unshaken, cool, and reflecting. He 
knew that to leave Stolzenburg was to give up Transylvania. But 
he was determined. to remain, and left no means untried. He was 
everywhere ; chose himself the position for his guns, allowed the pur- 
suing enemy to come within easy range, and then sent him a few such 
well placed salvoes as inflicted more loss than the battle itself. In 
Stolzenburg he himself placed the cannon on an ascent just outside 
the village, had them loaded with canister, and fired them with his 
own hand into the storming columns of the enemy, as they rushed to 
the charge. Night came on, and the enemy again felt respect for the 
beaten Bem. The Austrians withdrew from the pursuit, and con- 
tented themselves with leaving an out-post in Gros Scheuren, while 
the army was again concentrated in Hermannstadt, and was joined 
there the next day by the corps of Gedeon.’ 


According to Czetz, including his own troops, Bem’s forces 
did not amount to more than 3750 infantry and 875 cavalry, 
with 28 guns; while those of Puchner were at least double the 
number, without reckoning the Saxon and Wallack Landsturm. 

Bem employed the next day in collecting his forces. Czetz’s 
division, which had retreated My another road to Ladamos, with- 
out having suffered any great loss, was ordered to join. Baron 
Farkas Kemény, who had been left in Medgyes, arrived at 
Stolzenburg on the evening of the 21st, with about 500 men. 
He had met the greater part of Bem’s army in retreat, but never- 
theless pushed forward in order to cover the retreat with fresh 
troops * pare sey This readiness in the hour of danger pleased 
Bem so much, that he at once promoted Baron Kemény to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, and placed him at the head of his 
staff. Most of Bem’s fugitives re-assembled in Nagy Selyk, and 
marched back the next day; so that in two days the army had 
again assumed an imposing appearance. 

On the 24th of December, Bem detached the 2nd Szekler 
battalions, and sent them with some Szekler hussars back to 
the Szekler land, to inform the Szeklers how matters really 
stood, and to rouse them again to take up arms. About two 
o’clock of the same day Puchner, now strengthened by the corps 
of Gedeon, attacked Stolzenburg with all ‘his force. Stolzen- 
burg, we should say, is a Saxon village situated in a circular 
valley and surrounded by hills on every side; and yet this posi- 
tion, unfavourable as it would appear, Bem determined to hold. 
Puchner attacked the Hungarians from five different points; but 
on every side he was beaten back with considerable loss, and he 
seems to have despaired of conquering so bold an adversary ; 
indeed, to excuse this want of success the Austrians declared 
the place impregnable. It was after this check that Puchner 
applied for Russian help. 
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From documents afterwards found in Hermannstadt, it 
appears that the inhabitants of Kronstadt and Hermannstadt had 
demanded assistance from the Russians, to save their town from 
destruction at the hands of the “barbarous Magyars.” In fact, 
they feared that, should the Hungarians succeed, both of these 
their chief towns would be burnt down in revenge for the cruel- 
ties which they and their friends the Wallacks had committed in 
Zalatna and other places. This demand General Liiders had 
refused ; but on referring to St. Petersburg, the Emperor em- 
powered him to grant assistance if demanded by the governing 
power in Transylvania; and upon the receipt of this order he at 
once concentrated a corps of observation on the frontiers. Assist- 
ance was now formally demanded by Puchner and granted by 
Liiders. General Engelhardt marched to Kronstadt with 6000 
men, and sent 4000 to Hermannstadt under Colonel Skariatin. 
Not satisfied with having beaten off the Austrians, who had 
bivouacked near Great Scheuern, Bem threatened them the next 
day, and by a clever flank movement so out-manceuvred them, 
that they were obliged to retreat to Hermannstadt. 

Bem had already received news that reinforcements were 
approaching from Hungary by the Deva road, to the amount of 
7000 men ; and they ought long since to have joined, yet he had 
seen nothing of them. eak as his forces were, he now deter- 
mined to detach Lieut.-Col. Baron Kemény with the 11th bat- 
talion, a division of M4tyas hussars, and six guns; and he gave 
him orders to proceed to Deva, effect a junction with these 
troops, and bring them to the main army. Bem in the mean- 
time resolved on occupying Vizakna, a better position, and nearer 
to Deva than Stolzenburg, and on holding it till the return of 
Kemény. By a feigned attack on the Austrians, he masked this 
march so well, that he succeeded in removing his baggage undis- 
turbed. At Vizakna itself, Bem improved the natural strength of 
the place by throwing out such works as made it a safe retreat 
for his small force, now scarce 2000 men in all. 

On the 4th, Puchner attacked him with his whole force, the 
arrival of the Russians on that day having enabled him to bring 
every man into action. Bem placed his troops in the positions 
prepared, and marked out beforehand, and waited the near 
approach of the enemy before a shot was fired. At point blank 
distance Bem opened his fire as well from his artillery as from 
his whole line of infantry, which was all thrown out in skirmish- 
ing order. For four hours did the Austrians direct their efforts 
against this determined band in vain. ‘They attempted to turn 
the left wing, but Major Zjurmay’s troops stood fast, who in their 
turn forced the right wing of the enemy to give way, when the 
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fugitives were sharply pursued by Perezzi and his light horse. 
The Austrian centre, too, fell back, while their right, although 
they held their ground, could not advance a step. Both sides 
had suffered considerably, and a great number of the artillery 
horses of the Hungarians had been shot. Bem, in spite of the 
prayers of his officers, determined to quit his strong position, and 
attempt with his small force to pursue an enemy of at least six 
times his strength. The Austrians, however, had concentrated 
their artillery on a hill, which Bem found it impossible to take, 
in spite of ~ repeated attempts of his Honvéds. At last the 
Austrian cavalry attacked and broke the left wing of Bem’s 
army; for his troops were so untrained, that not a single bat- 
talion could form a hollow square, and few even a solid square ; 
so that the only wonder is, that with such cavalry as the Aus- 
trians possessed, they should not have broken them at first, 
The centre and right wings were now obliged to retire; 
but still Bem stood by his guns, and would not leave them, or 
move one of them. As he stood directing their fire against a 
battalion of grenadiers which were advancing to the attack, a 
body of light-horse fell unexpectedly on him. The poet Petéffy 
and his Adjutant, Major Simonyi, alone were standing near him. 
Simonyi saw the danger, shot the two first horsemen, drew his 
sabre, guarded off the stroke of the third, and cut him down, 
before Bem thought of moving. Then turning coolly round, he 
observed, ‘ Well, I think we may go too!’ 
All was now confusion in the streets of Vizakna. Bem, 
annoyed at the haste with which his baggage had on some occa- 
sions begun to retreat without orders, had strictly forbidden 
Major Bayer, who was left in charge of it, to move without a 
written order under his own hand; this order had never been 
sent, and the place was therefore so crowded with oxen wagons 
that it was impossible tomove. In consequence of this rashness, 
Bem not only lost a battle which he had already gained, but 
sacrificed nearly the whole of his artillery, baggage, stores, ammu- 
nition, wounded and prisoners, except three guns and some twenty 
rounds of shot. A part of the left wing, under Major Zjurmay, 
was cut off from the rest, and was obliged to retreat towards 
Medgyes, while the remains of the army, with Bem, fled in the 
direction of Deva. If ever an army could be said to be annihi- 
lated at a single blow, this one was so; if ever a victory ought 
to have concluded a war, this was the one. And yet from this 
victory we shall find no advantage gained ; from this defeat Bem 
rises up stronger than ever, and with the love and confidence of 
his troops increased to enthusiasm. 

Baron Kemény having arrived, with great difficulty and risk, 
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at Deva, on the 27th Feb., had obtained information of the where- 
abouts of Beke, and found that he had for some time been distant 
only a twelve hour’s march; but had not ventured to advance. 
Kemény at once proceeded to build bridges across the Maros, and 
effected a junction with the Hungarian force. On the 6th he had 
been attacked during the night by the Wallacks, but he had suc- 
ceeded in beating them off; and on the 7th, as he was leaving 
Deva to return to Bem, some of Bem’s advanced guard met him a 
few miles from the town. The old general himself, wounded, 
tired, and perhaps, for a moment, dispirited, could only answer, as 
Kemény announced the success of his expedition,—‘ Too late, 
‘my dear Kemény, too late; but go forward and occupy the 
‘bridge of Piski, while my troops rest themselves in Deva.’ 
With these words Bem turned back, and remaining till he had 
seen the disposition adopted for defending the bridge, he too 
followed to Deva. Kemény was now left with the 11th batta- 
lion, two companies of the 55th, and seven guns, to hold this 
key to Transylvania. It was now he first heard of the disaster 
of Vizakna, and Bem’s wonderful retreat from that place to Deva. 
Notwithstanding the total defeat Bem had suffered at Vizakna, 
the loss of almost all his artillery, and the extreme weakness of 
his force, which scarcely amounted to 1500 men, the Austrians 
made such poor use of their victory, that they allowed him to 
reach Reismarkt, on the high road to Deva, with little interrup- 
tion. Their cavalry pursued him, indeed, a few miles, but a few 
shots from the two or three remaining guns always sent them 
~ Off again, and little loss was sustained. In Reismarkt the weary 
troops threw themselves on the snow in the market-place and slept; 
while the sick and wounded, with such of the baggage as had been 
saved, under a weak escort, were sent forward to Miihlenbach, that 
they might not encumber the march of the troops the next day. 
We have here to record one of those frightful tragedies which 
national hatred too often gave rise to in this unhappy land, and 
without a full knowledge of which it is impossible to appreciate 
the difficulties against which Bem had to contend, either in the 
prosecution of the war, or in the maintenance of his humane 
policy towards the enemy. 


‘ They arrived,’ (says Czetz, speaking of the baggage and wounded) 
at Miihlenbach, between eleven and twelve o’clock at night, and were 
received with such seeming goodwill by the inhabitants, all of whom 
are Saxons, that they positively contended as to who should house 
these unfortunate fugitives. And here was a deed committed which, 
as long as history lasts, will brand with shame the name of the Saxons, 
and which, not even that fanatic fury which characterised this war 

#ean excuse. Hardly had the first wagons filled with wounded arrived, 
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when messengers, already in waiting, were despatched to the garrison 
of Karlsburg and the Wallack Landsturm in Lamkerék, to hasten 
their march on Mihlenbach. 

‘ The enemy was already on foot to cut off Bem’s retreat by Mihlen- 
bach, and was only waiting for certain information of his approach, 
In the meantime, everything was quiet in the town itself, and the 
people had plied the sick and wounded, as well as their escort with 
wine, that their sleep, naturally deep after such exhaustion, might be 
deeper still. At two o’clock in the morning a great noise was heard 
at the Karlsburg gate; a cannon-ball burst it open, the weak guard 
was cut down, and a host of Landsturmers burst into the town with 
savage yellings, followed by the Austrians. The inhabitants of 
Mihlenbach now brought out their concealed arms, and the massacre 
of the sick and wounded, as well as of their escort began, every 
soul of whom, whether Hungarian, or belonging to the brave Vienna 
Legion, was murdered without pity, their clothes stolen, and their 
frightfully mangled corpses thrown into the streets. The baggage 
wagons were plundered, the horses, some stolen, some in their blind 
fury stuck. In short, a second St. Bartholomew’s day was celebrated. 
A coachman and a cook alone escaped from these robbers, by pre- 
tending to be Wallacks who had been taken prisoners.’ 


Others state, and we hope and believe more correctly, that 
some few Hungarians were concealed by two or three Saxon 
families, and saved. It would, indeed, be sad if there had not 
been some merciful men in the place. Bem, informed of this 
treachery by the coachman, who escaped to Reismarkt, hastened 
forwards, and arrived before the town early in the morning. The 
battle had hardly time to begin, when the troops rushed forward 
with the bayonet, and drove everything before them. Only one © 
or two shops, however, were plundered before Bem arrived and 
put an end to any further excess; he even had the loss valued, 
that it might be = Not a single inhabitant was murdered. 
* So well did Bem know how, in the most unfavourable circum- 
‘stances, to maintain order and discipline, and so deeply did our 
‘ troops respect their general, that even in presence of their mur- 
‘dered brethren the voice of revenge was stilled at the command 
‘ of their beloved leader.’ 

Miihlenbach, like most Saxon towns, is surrounded by a strong 
stone wall, and is furnished with gates and towers. Behind these 
Bem’s force, small as it was, could still hold out some time, in 
spite of the overwhelming numbers which threatened them on 
every side. Bem barricaded the gates, and made such other 
hasty preparations as he thought necessary, and then told his 
troops to take their rest,—he should halt there till the morrow. 
About two o’clock the Austrians arrived, and though they can- 
nonaded the town five hours, Bem took little notice of it, and 
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towards night they drew off, and left him and his wearied troops 
to the nearly uninterrupted enjoyment of twenty-four hours’ rest. 
The extraordinary coolness and self-possession of their general, 
under, perhaps, the most trying circumstances in which a com- 
mander ever stood, had already rendered Bem almost an object 
of worship to his men; and the success that had attended his 
bold daring, and still more, perhaps, the rest and food which 
they now enjoyed, had given them courage to support any hard- 
ships the morrow might impose on them. 
young Pole, Count Truskolasky, lieutenant of light horse, 
was sent by Puchner to invite Bem to lay down his arms. Bem 
declined even to parley; but hearing that the town was surrounded 
by the Austrians, he gave a hint to Bethlen to detain the nego- 
tiator till his troops were ready for marching. This was no 
difficult matter. Count Truskolasky had been intimate with most 
of the gentlemen of Transylvania during the time he was quar- 
tered at Klausenburg, and was easily persuaded to lunch with 
them before parting, perhaps for the last time. In the mean- 
time the troops were got under arms in the greatest silence, the 
negotiator was dismissed, and the march began. 
Fortunately the road towards Szasz Varos was still open; the 
ison of Karlsburg, which ought to have occupied it, having 
Saye on the way, and Bem got his little band out of the town 
and on the road to Deva without interruption. During the 
whole day he was pursued by Puchner, and every village was 
strongly garrisoned by Wallack insurgents. Sz4z VAros itself, 
which be reached towards evening, was taken at the point of the 
bayonet. The next morning the Austrians attacked him, and in 
spite of want of ammunition, in addition to every other source of 
weakness, Bem still showed no great disposition to retire. He 
was now in momentary expectation of Kemény’s arrival. Even 
when all his troops had been dispersed, Bem still remained by 
his guns; and as some of the skirmishers of the enemy laid 
hands on them, Bem plied his whip across their shoulders, and 
shouted, ‘ Be off, rascals, those guns are mine.’ The men were 
so astonished, that they actually fell back, and Bem saved his 
guns. It was on this occasion that Bem lost a finger, from which 
some days later he suffered severely. Since a reinforcement did 
not arrive as had been hoped, and as would have been the case 
had not Kemény been attacked by the Wallacks, the retreat was 
continued towards Deva, and Bem met Kemény’s troops, as we 
have stated, some miles already on the road. 
The Austrians had not pursued Bem much farther than Szdsz 
V4ros, where they were glad to rest a day, and Kemény was 
allowed to occupy the village of Piski, and an inn on the other 
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side of the bridge, the whole of the 7th, and till about one 
P.M. on the 8th, when the advanced guard of the Austrians 
attacked him. They kept up a sharp fire till evening, when 
they again retired. There had been some danger of the Aus- 
trians turning Kemény’s flank, and taking him in the rear, and 
in consequence Count G. Bethlen had been sent with a division 
of cavalry to protect him; but it was only a false alarm. Ke- 
mény took up some of the planks which formed the road over 
the bridge, to prevent a night alarm, and bivouacked with his men 
on the snow. 

Early the next morning on the 9th, the bridge was restored, 
and the Austrians returned to the attack with the whole of their 
force. They opened a tremendous fire from the hills above, 
where the had placed some thirty-five guns, on the Hungarians 
below. They were well received by the Hungarians, however, 
whose artillery, concealed among underwood, is said to have 
worked wonders, and in a short time to have dismounted thirteen 
guns of the enemy. Kemény sent word to Bem that he was engaged 
with the main body of the Austrian forces, and requested him 
to send reinforcements, as his tired troops could not hold the 
bridge much longer. Bem, however, was waiting for 2000 men 
who were on the point of arriving from Hungary, and was not 
inclined to hurry. He sent back Kemény’s aide-de-camp with a 
slip of paper bearing these words, ‘ Die Briicke verloren, Sieben- 
‘ biirgen verloren.—Bem.’ (The bridge lost, Transylvania lost.) 
Kemény scribbled on the back of the same scrap of paper—‘ The 
‘ bridge is not lost, and Transylvania shall not be lost as long as 
one man remains.— Kemény.’ 

The Austrians kept up a tremendous cannonade till nearly 
midday, which, from the good position occupied by Kemény’s 
troops, partly concealed by plantations, did not effect so much 
injury as might have been expected. On both sides of the river 
the skirmishers were now engaged, and the Austrian battalions 
soon came into action, and opened a heavy platoon fire on the 
Hungarian ranks. The Austrian regiments Bianchi and Sivko- 
vitch, now stormed the bridge, and occupied its whole length; 
and as Kemény remarked this movement, ke sent his two com- 
panies of the 55th across the river, though they had to wade up 
to their middle among broken ice, in order to take the enemy in 
the rear. Finding themselves placed between two fires, instead 
of passing on, the Austrians placed a white flag at each end of 
the bridge in sign of submission, and Kemény at once ordered 
his fire to cease. Some few days before this, Bem had taken 
some privates of the Polish regiment, Sivkovitch, prisoners, and 
had sent them back on their telling him that the men were desirous 
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of joining him, with the understanding that if they hoisted a 
white flag the Hungarians would not fire on them. Kemény, 
who had been informed of this agreement, immediately rode 
forward to receive their submission. Some of his men were 
already shaking hands with the Austrians. Two Austrian soldiers 
came up to him as he advanced, and on his desiring them to lay 
down their arms, asked him who he was. ‘I am ‘Bem,’ he an- 
swered, in Polish; ‘down with your arms.’ ‘Oh, you are Bem, 
are you?’ they cried, as they seized his horse, and at once took 
him prisoner.* 

At this moment, Colonel Czetz, who had ridden forward to 
announce that Bem was advancing from Deva, came up, and 
observing the confusion on the bridge, rode on to see what it 
meant. He was already surrounded by Austrians, who desired 
him to give up his sword, when Kemény shouted to him, ‘ Go 
‘ back, we are betrayed. Bring help.’ And Czetz, disengaging 
himself, turned his horse, and galloped back. At the same mo- 
ment Kemény succeeded in jumping from his horse and regaining 
his own troops on foot. The Austrians now lowered their muskets, 
and charged over the bridge. Kemény’s infantry, thrown into dis- 
order by this sudden change, had not yet rallied, and he ordered 
a squadron of Maty4s hussars, who were at hand, to attack the 
storming columns. The road was narrow, and ill fitted for 
cavalry, but it had the effect of checking the enemy, and driving 
them back to the head of the bridge; although this advantage 
was dearly purchased by the loss of Captain Horvath, one of the 
best officers of the Hungarian cavalry. Kemény now ordered 
the 11th battalion to attack. Major jm threw himself from 
his horse, seized a musket, placed himself at the head of the Ist 
company under Captain Count Oliver Bethlen, and together 
these two officers led on the men. It was an awful moment; for 
had this attack failed, the bridge was lost, and the last hope of 
reconquering Transylvania gone. Every man seemed to feel the 
responsibility which rested on him. With lowered muskets they 
aye forward. A hard struggle ensued, but in a quarter of an 

our they had passed the bridge, which was covered with the 
dead bodies of both parties. yo inn on the opposite side was 
filled with Austrian-Poles; it, too, was taken, and not a man 
escaped. 

* We have been thus minute on the history of the white flag at Piski, which we 
have received personally from one who was present at that battle, because the Saxon 
newspapers, with a daring effrontery, published a report of this disgraceful trick, 
but, relying on the impossibility of any one’s contradicting it at the time, placed it 
- to the account of the Hungarians. We may remark, that Colonel Czetz’s history of 
this battle, certainly one of the most remarkable in the whole war, does not by any 


Means render justice to the gallantry and Feet ges of Baron Kemény, who is 
with justice universally acknowledged in Hungary as the hero of Piski. 
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Kemény, who saw Bem approaching, galloped back to an- 
nounce his success, and had hardly been five minutes absent 
when, on returning, he found his troops dispersed, and crowding 
back over the tiidige in the greatest disorder. In the moment 
of victory, a sudden panic, from some cause still unknown, had 
seized them, and all was again lost. The Austrians now occu- 
pied the deserted positions, and poured across the bridge. 

Bem, however, had now arrived, and he opened such a tre- 
mendous fire that the Austrians, as it is said, from want of 
ammunition, were forced to retire in haste; and their retreat, as 
they were pursued by the Hungarians, soon became a ap 

em pursued the enemy as far as the village of Pad, which 
had been filled with the killed and wounded of the Austrians. 
The wounded were transported to Szasz Varos in 180 waggons. 
Czetz reckons the loss of the Austrians at 2000, of the Hunga- 
rians at 600 or 700. As Bem saw the bodies of the Sivkovitch 
which lay thick about the inn, he could not help exclaiming, 
‘Ah, the poor Poles! they must always suffer! Poor Poles! 
A colonel of dragoons, Losenau, a brave man, and one of the 
most distinguished officers of the Austrian army, had fallen. 

The next day, the 10th, Bem marched towards the west, his 
object being now to reach Medgyes and the line of the Kokel, 
in order to form a junction with the Szekler-land, from whence 
alone he could hope for fresh troops, and to cover Klausenburg, 
where his depot was formed. At ten in the night, he came upon . 
the Austrians, in the village of Alvincz, surprised them, and 
dispersed them on all sides, almost without opposition. Bem 
was now between the fortress of Karlsburg on one side, and the 
main body of the Austrian army in Miihlenbach on the other. 
The Austrians were still very superior in point of force, and he ~ 
was therefore anxious to pe a battle if possible; besides which, 
his troops, from the continued fighting they had been exposed 
to, and the loss of their baggage, were in a miserable condition, 
and in great need of rest. On the 11th, however, he drew out 
his army in order of battle towards Miihlenbach, in order to 
receive any attempt the Austrians might make from that side; 
while the baggage and wounded, with the rear-guard, crossed 
the river Maros, passing within shot of the fortress of Karlsburg. 
They were allowed to pass unmolested, so completely were the 
Austrians confounded by the tactics of Bem, and the resistance 
of his troops. It was not without immense labour, however, that 
they clambered the steep and snow-covered mountains, and 
gained the village of Berve, where they were joined, late in the 
night, by the artillery and the rest of the army. Their march, 
too, was much impeded by the crowds of fugitives who joined 
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them from every Hungarian town and village, as they knew 
they would be murdered by the Wallacks and Saxons as soon as 
the Hungarian troops disappeared. 

Bem was now as near the Kokel as the Austrians, and although 
his route lay across the mountains and theirs through the valleys, 
they could hardly hope to arrive in Nagy Selyk before him. 
This day’s work, however, had exhausted his tired troops, and 
he gave them a day’s rest, after which they pushed forwards to 
Medgyes, where they arrived on the morning of the 15th. Here 
fresh troops from the Szekler-land, which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kiss had collected, soon joined him, and Bem was again in con- 

, dition to show a good front to his enemy. 

We must, however, shorten our narrative, and can only refer 
to our author for detailed descriptions of the brilliant deeds of 
arms which now rapidly followed each other. Bem had hardly 
arrived in Medgyes, when the news reached him that Urban had 
broken in from the Bukovina, by the pass of Borgo Prund, had 
driven the Hungarians out of Bistritz, and was threatening Klau- 
senburg. Taking some four battalions of Szeklers, two squadrons 
of hussars, and twelve guns, Bem crossed the country by forced 
marches, and on the 2lst reached Bistritz, where he at once 
drove out the rear-guard of Urban, his main force having already 
retreated to Jaad. On the 23rd, he attacked him in his intrench- 

, ments, and drove him back across the frontiers, where he fortified 
. the passes, and again returned to Medgyes. He arrived in this 
place before rt saat on the 2nd of March, and found the 
whole Austrian army—according to Czetz, 16,000 men, with 
forty-five guns—drawn up to attack him. On the Ist, the out- 
posts had been engaged, and the Hungarians had gained some 
‘had 9760 infantry and 1420 cavalry, with 
about forty guns; but of these forces nearly the half were still in 
Segesvar, or otherwise occupied. In spite of this inequality of 
force, Bem, without waiting for the arrival of reinforcements, 
attacked the Austrians, drove them back, and kept up the pur- 
suit till past ten at night, when his wearied troops could hold out 
no longer. Bem’s loss was very considerable, and the 11th bat- 
talion, which had done wonderful deeds of valour, had not only lost 
300 men, but its brave commander, Major Inczédy, was severely 
_ wounded. The next day the battle recommenced, but Bem 
found himself too weak, and after holding out till seven in the 
evening, he was forced to retire, and, from the exhaustion of his 
troops, in great disorder. At one in the morning of the 4th, he 
reached Elizabeth-Stadt, where he met the reinforcement from 
Segesvar, which a mistake had prevented from arriving sooner. 
On the 5th, Bem reached Segesvar, a Saxon town on the 
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borders of the Szekler-land, and here he determined to remain 
till reinforcements from Klausenburg and the Szekler-land could 
reach him. 

The position of Segesvar is itself strong, and, like all Saxon 
towns, is defended by walls and towers, and these Bem strength- 
ened by outworks, which he set about immediately with great 
energy. The Austrians, however, inspired, it is supposed, by the 
genius of Van der Null, who had been sent from Italy express] 
to aid, or rather direct the movements of Puchner, determine 
to destroy the Transylvanian army at a single blow. Segesvar 
was to be cut off from the Szekler-land, as well as from Vasar- 
hely, and to be attacked at once on three sides by an over- 
whelming force. For this purpose, troops were sent from 
Medgyes, by long and difficult routes through the mountains, 
where they could make their way but very slowly, while a small 
force only was left to command the hip road The patrols 
brought information of having met these troops in the moun- 
tains. Bem at once perceived the object they had in view, and 

uietly observed to his staff, ‘ Now we'll march to Hermann- 
stadt.’ In half an hour the whole army was under arms, and at 
eleven o’clock on the 9th of February, they set forth. At eight 
the next morning, on the 10th, they entered sages hee without 
opposition (the Austrian garrison having fled in all directions), 
rested a couple of hours, and pushed on to Nagy Selyk, where 
they arrived at one o’clock in the morning. At six in the morn- 
ing of the 1]th they were again on foot, halted in Stoltzenburg, 
and at four were engaged with Russian troops, which were drawn 
up in order of battle before the town of Hermannstadt. 

The Russians fought well, and though driven back into the 
town, they held the walls and barricades with so much deter- 
mination, that for a moment the victory was doubtful. Lieut.- 
Colonel Bethlen now came up with the 11th battalion. As 
usual they lowered their bayonets, struck up their favourite song, 
and carried everything before them. The Szekler recruits, too, 
did wonders, and Bem is said to have looked with the pleasure 
of a father at his children, as he saw them again and again 
storming the ditches, and climbing the walls of Hermannstadt. 
* Ah, my young Szeklers are good, they like fighting,’ said the 
old man, as they pushed before him to protect him from the 
balls of the enemy. At half-past nine Bem entered the town, 
the Russians took their long coat-tails under their arms, and ran 
for their lives, the Hungarians giving them no rest till they had 
fairly crossed the frontier. All excesses were repressed with the 
greatest severity: in obedience to their beloved leader, the 
‘barbarous Magyars,’ as the Saxons were pleased to call them, 
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forgot their desire to revenge the many injuries the Saxons had 
inflicted on them. 

On receiving the news of the taking of Hermannstadt, and the 
flight of their generals — Puchner, Pfersmann, Griiser, and 
Jovich—at the moment they believed themselves conquerors, the 
Austrian army was so discouraged and demoralized, that they 
could not be got to fight again. They took up a last position in 
the neighbourhood of Kronstadt, supported by 6000 Russians, 
under Engelbardt; but after a short resistance they fled, and 
on the 18th of March crossed into Wallachia by the Témés 


Our limits do not allow us to follow Bem in his expedition 
into the Banat, any more than through his second campaign 
against the Russians in Transylvania. We must content our- 
selves with placing before our readers, in a few words, the results 
of his efforts, and try to give them some idea of those qualities 
of the man and general by which such wonders had been 
effected. 

It was just three months since Bem had arrived in Transyl- 
vania. Except some half-dozen villages and a strong pass, the 
whole country was then in the hands of the Austrians. Three- 
fourths of the inhabitants—the Wallacks and Saxons—were 
hostile to the Hungarian cause. Their brutal excesses, while 
they had intimidated the Magyar population, had made them 
more stubborn in their enmity, from the belief that no pardon 
could be granted to such heinous crimes. The Transylvanian 
army, as we have seen, not exceeding in numbers 12,500, and of 
whom not more than 7000 were armed and fit for service,—dis- 
couraged by defeat, mistrustful of its leaders, without clothing, 
without pay, and often without food; exposed to all the hard- 
ships of an early and severe winter; officered chiefly by men 
who had never worn a sword before the last month or two, and 
most of whom were very young; almost without cavalry, and 
with artillerymen who had never fired a gun,—was in about as 
poor a condition as an army could well be. The Austrians, on 
the contrary, had a regular army of at least 15,000 men, well 
clothed and fed, led by experienced officers in whom they had 
full confidence; furnished with fine, well-drilled cavalry, and an 
ample corps of artillery; holding a strong fortress, and furnished 
with abundant stores and supplies of arms. The Austrians, too, 
possessed the immense advantage of being in a friendly country, 
in Transylvania, and possessing not less than 100,000 armed 

easants at their disposal, who, if they were but of little use on 
the field of battle, were fully capable of impeding the communica= 
tions of the enemy,—murdering their couriers, cutting off sup- 
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plies, acting as spies, and performing those thousand other 
services which a friendly population can render to an army. At 
the end of three months from this time Bem had driven the 
whole Austrian army, except the garrison of Karlsburg, out of 
the country, as well as 10,000 Russians who had been sent to 
help them. He had raised troops, and equipped them, till his 
army amounted to nearly 50,000 men, of whom 30,000 were 
well armed; and he possessed cannon and ammunition in abun- 
dance. A manufactory of small arms was established in Klausen- 
burg. His clemency had completely gained him the confidence 
and affection even of his enemies; while it had never for a 
moment led to suspicion of him on the part of his friends. 
Although a strict disciplinarian, he was positively adored by his 
troops, in spite of his inability to speak a word to them in a lan- 
e they understood. They never spoke of him, or to him, 
ut as ‘Father Bem;’ and yet the —— is fully as jealous and 
distrustful of a foreigner even as the Englishman himself. We 
have seen the tremendous defeat and loss sustained at Vizakna, 
yet Bem never stood higher in the affection of his troops than 
after that fatal battle. Of a sanguine disposition, Bem often 
gave utterance to hopes and promises which, in the mouth of 
another, would have been empty boastings; in his they were but 
the expressions of vivid hope, supported by the most undaunted 
resolution, and a confidence in his own powers, which, if it 
sometimes led him into misfortune, more frequently forced open 
a path to victory. 

How far Bem was capable of handling a great army, and con- 
ducting extensive and combined manceuvres, was a question on 
which . himself was by no means confident. On some one’s 
saying how desirable it would be that the government would 
intrust him with the chief command of the Hungarian army, he 
observed,—‘ No! no! A great army and skilful manceuvring, 
* that’s Dembinski’s affair. Give me 10,000 men who will never 
‘turn back, and plenty of guns—that is what I like.’ We may 
add, that Bem always spoke of Dembinski with the greatest 
admiration, and gladly acknowledged his superior qualities as a 
general. We are sorry to see that some Hungarians, influenced, 
perhaps, in part, by jealousy of foreigners, but probably more by 
that vulgar prae ice which recognises merit only in success, 
have been led to speak of this gallant soldier and noble-mind 
man in terms injurious to him, and anything but honourable to 
themselves. 

In private, Bem was retired in his manners and habits, silent 
in company, and reserved in his communications, even to those 
nearest tohim. To one of his staff, who inquired what was to . 
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be done the next day, Bem answered,—‘ Can you keep a secret?” 
*Yes..—‘ Ah, so can I.’ The cleverest spy could never make out 
any of his movements. Every morning the troops were paraded 
in marching order, and orders were then first given out. Some- 
times they were to march straight to the field of battle; at 
others, sent back to their quarters, without any one being able 
even to guess, sichuvtbeanid which would happen. Bem would 
overlook many faults in favour of a fighting man, but he never 
pardoned an officer who retreated unless he contested every inch 
of the way. No one near him dared speak of the possiblity of 
retreating. His own courage seemed to consist in an absolute 
unconsciousness of danger; and he was often vexed and dis- 
appointed to find that all men had not the same feeling. To 
prisoners, Bem was humane in the highest degree. Every 
Austrian officer was generously treated who fell into his hands. 
He secured them their horses and private property. On enter- 
ing Hermannstadt, Puchner’s orders and Selena were found, 
and Bem immediately sent them to him by two non-commis- 
sioned officers, whom, perhaps out of gratitude, the Austrians 
a to take prisoners. Colonel Koppet was taken prisoner 
near Hermannstadt. When in Klausenburg this officer had dis- 
tinguished himself from his comrades by his delicacy towards 
the conquered, and the disgust he openly showed towards the 
Wallack allies of Urban. Bem received him with every mark of 
respect, and told him he might choose his own place of residence. 
He allowed him even to go to his family, who were in the Aus- 
trian fortress of Zemesvar. It is sad to relate that this officer 
broke his parole, again took up arms against the Hungarians, and 
re-entered Prcsayloonin with the Russians, as a general in the 
Austrian service. Nor was this the only instance in which Im- 
rial officers misused the leniency of the Hungarians. We be- 
eve they argued that it was no breach of honour not to observe 
their parole when given to a rebel. We leave our readers to 
characterize this sophistry as it deserves. 

Bem, although shy and reserved, was the most gallant of men 
in his deference to females. Lady Horatio Weston, the wife of 
an Englishman in the Austrian service, had been placed by her 
husband, for safety, in the fortress of Karlsburg, and on the 

~ retreat of the Austrians from Kronstadt, of course he had followed 
the army, while she was left behind. At Captain Weston’s request, 
Mr. Colquhoun, our consul-general at Bucharest, sent his servant 


\ with a letter, to request Bem to allow him to enter Karlsburg, and 


bring Lady Horatio away. Bem not only complied, but sent up 

his own carriage, paid her every attention in his power, and 

appointed an officer of hussars, Baron Losika, to escort her to the 
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frontier. To the widow of the Austrian Major St. Quentin, who 
was in Klausenburg, Bem not only gave passports to enable her 
to leave the country, but requested her to make use of his purse 
to any extent she might require. To the widow of Count 
Mikes, his letter of condolence was a most beautiful and touch- 
ing proof of his kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling. 

or did such qualities, united to his heroic courage, and 
crowned by the halo of success, (which we fear has always some- 
thing to do with the matter,) fail to win him the hearts of the 
ladies of Transylvania. After the taking of Hermannstadt, they 


presented him with a beautiful Turkish sabre, formerly worn by 


rince Rachotszy, worked splendid housings for his steed, and 
overwhelmed him with fétes and speeches. At the same time 
they presented to Baron Kemény a richly ornamented buzogany, 
or antique staff of command, obit had been once used by his 
ancestor, Prince Kemény, and bore his name on the handle, 
with the date 1640. 

Those who had the best opportunity of knowing Bem’s political 
opinions say, that he was a friend of liberty and monarchy, by no 
means a lover of republics, whether social or democratic. His 
guiding star was, as it ought to have been, Poland and her 
restoration; and in the freedom of Hungary he thought he saw 
hopes for Poland’s emancipation. It was the freedom of Poland, 
however, that he wished, and not that Pansclavism,—that union 
of all the Sclaves,—which, for the hope of achieving greatness, 
and revenging themselves on Germany, would consent to submit 
even to the Russian yoke. 

Like many successful and self-confiding soldiers, Bem had a 
sovereign contempt for civilians, at least where they interfered 
with military matters. When he first arrived in Transylvania, a 
commissary had been sent down to organize and govern the 
country, as Bem conquered it. It had been the intention of this 
gentleman to accompany Bem: perhaps he had hoped to advise, 
and in some degree control his movements. Bem soon con- 
vinced him that his presence was not desired; and when he 
retired to Klausenburg, he found little was left for him but to 
obey the orders of Bem, and find money to pay his soldiers. 
Nor was this latter task an easy one, for never was a general so 
liberal to his troops, both officers and privates, as Bem. Every 
battle gained, every town taken, was an occasion for a month’s 
extra pay and abundant promotions. Kossuth often complained 
of this extravagance, and declared that if he had many such 
armies and generals as those in Transylvania, he should require 
twice as many bank-note presses to satisfy them. His own pay 
Bem never drew. He used to give orders on the chest for the 
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small sums necessary for his kitchen or his immediate personal 


use, but of the rest he never touched a farthing, and left the . 


country as poor as he had entered it, though millions passed 
through his hands. 

Bem’s greatest outbreak against the civil power, however, was 
on his return from the Bavat, in June. He found that the 
amnesty which he had granted for all political offences committed 
by Saxons or Wallacks had not been observed, and that a 
Lutheran clergyman, Roth, who had been very active in stirring 
up the Saxons, and had confiscated and sold by auction the pro- 
perty of many Hungarians, had been condemned to death and 
shot. He at once published a proclamation, annulling all 
criminal courts, declaring the power of the government com- 
missioners at an end, and placing the country under military rule. 
In private he declared, that if he could catch the commissary 
who had executed Roth, he would hang him on the spot. Public 
feeling was so strongly in Bem’s favour, that no one resisted this 
arbitrary proceeding, and the government did not venture even 
to oppose him openly. His policy in this matter was as wise as 
it was determined. 

And now the war in Hungary is over. The heroism of her 
sons has served only to fatten her fields with blood. Russia has 
thrown her weight into the scale, and Hungary has fallen. Bem 
has sought other lands, in which to exercise his genius, and 
struggle against the oppressors of Poland,—and that the day will 
come when Russia and Turkey must again measure their 
strength, there can be little doubt. It is a question only of 
time. This short narrative of his first campaign in Transylvania 
may enable the reader to judge for himself what part ‘ Father 
Bem’ is likely to play when that day arrives. 


So ended our paper as sent to the printer; but while passing 
through the press the ney comes that Bem has expired at 
Aleppo, and been interred there with full military honours. The 
condition on which he entered the Turkish army suggests that, 
in his case, religion had never been a matter of grave conviction. 
On that subject he has gone to his account ;—we have had to do 
with him as a man, a patriot, and a soldier; and with his per- 
sonal history, not only on these grounds, but for the sake of the 
cause with which his name is so honourably associated. A slight 
fever, and carelessness of medical advice, were the cause of his 
death. ‘The sultan, we are told, laments his decease as a heavy 
loss. 
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Art. II. Répertoire @Optique Moderne, ou, Analyse complete des 
Travaux Modernes relatifs aux phénoménes de la Lumiére. Par 
L’AsBE Moicno. Paris: 1847. 


Tuere can be no preface so appropriate to a consideration of the 
influences exerted by the solar radiations on the material creation, 
as the following sublimely beautiful passages from the Ist chapter 
of Genesis : 

éa ane the earth was without form and void; and darkness was upon the face of 

e 
. And God said, Let there be light: and there was light.’ 

Light being created, the formless earth was, under its influence, 
moulded into a system of symmetric beauty, and the chaos, 
which during the period of darkness was stagnant and void, 
having — place to order the most harmonious, under the 
wer of this great physical principle, the surface of the planet 
came covered with organization and life. 
The full force of this description of creation is only now be- 
coming manifest to the world. Men have speculated on the 
powers of light to convert inert matter into an organized form, 
and to awaken within the dead mass the mysterious powers of 
life, but they have guessed without the aid of scientific truths, 
and their deductions have possessed more of the poetic than of 
the philosophic element. The mythology of the Greeks appears 
to have embodied the idea most perfectly—which is, indeed, as 
old as the most ancient faiths—that the solar centre of our system 
was the life-giver and preserver. ‘The alchymists, amid all their 
errors, perceived the out-shadowing of a great truth; and when, 
having discovered that horn silver would blacken in the sunshine, 
they speculated that ‘gold only differed from silver in being 
‘ pierced through with the sudphurous principle of the sun’s rays,’ 
they were nearer a fact than they themselves conceived. 

i the views of Newton, of Hooke, and of Boyle, we may 
discover, upon examination, the same dim consciousness of a 
power which they could not lay hold of—a feeling, amounting to 
a certainty, that the most subtile of all created things concealed 
a principle, or possessed within itself a mode of motion, by 
which inorganic matter was controlled; but their truthful dreams 
received no interpretation from inductive science. More re- 
cently still, the fine truth, finely expressed, of Lavoisier, that 
where there was light, there was organization and life, but that 
where light could not penetrate, death reigned in silence, was 
yet unsupported by experimental evidence; and the proofs 
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afforded by the sciences of observation were few, and many of 
them doubtful. It is = within the last ten years that the 
natural philosopher has discovered the secret for opening the 
door through which he is enabled to penetrate into this 
realm of new phenomena. Truths come slowly in this world, 
and mankind are rarely disposed to receive them when they do 
come. ‘The instances of this are thickly spread through the 
history of every science, and of themselves form an instructive 
chapter in the volume of human progress. 

e examples afforded by the study of that branch of science 
which belongs to the solar radiations are deserving our attention, 
which we must, however, limit principally to the canieal pheno- 
mena, which form, indeed, the more important portion of the 
Abbé. Moigno’s work. 

Through all time men must have observed that some colours 
were bleached by the sun’s rays, and that others were darkened, 
but we have no record of any such observation until the six- 
teenth century, when the alchymists, trying and torturing nature 
in their own empirical manner, dropped upon the fact, that a 
white salt of silver darkened rapidly in the daylight. They fan- 
cied this discovery afforded the clue to lead them from their maze 
of fallacies. That by the sulphur of the sun’s rays, and salt and 
mercury, ro might make gold, silver being nothing more, accord- 
ing to their agi than primitive mercury hardened by pri- 
mary salt. ‘Their experiments were repeated with patience and 
zeal worthy of a nobler end than the low mercenary one they 
aimed for; but failing to make gold, they could not stop to 
examine the fact they had discovered, which was consequently 
neglected ;—and, left to the hiding influences of time, was almost 
forgotten under the dust of two centuries. ’ 

cheele, the Swedish chemist, when investigating the pheno- 
mena of Air and Fire, was led to examine the Phiogistic influ- 
ences of the sun’s rays in reducing bodies, or the contrary, and he 
then, for the first time, detected a difference in the action of the 
rays constituting that chromatic band known as the Newtonian, 
or solar spectrum. Scheele observed, that the blue and violet ra 
blackened chloride of silver, but that the rays belonging to the 
red and yellow class produced no change upon that salt. The 
doctrine of Phlogiston had not yet lost its hold on the minds of 
men, and the experiment and interpretation given by Scheele in 
the following paragraph, were generally received as sufficient. 


‘ Fix a glass prism at the window, and let the refracted sunbeams 
fall on the floor; in this coloured light put a paper strewed with 
luna cornua, and you will observe that this horn silver grows sooner 
black in the violet ray than in any of the other rays: i. ¢., that the 
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ealx of silver separates the phlogiston sooner from the violet ray of 
light than from any other colour. Having demonstrated the exist- 
ence of an inflammable principle in the light, and having besides proved 
that light consists not solely of phlogiston, it may be inferred that 
light can by no means be considered as a primitive substance.’ — 
Experiments on Air and Fire. 

Even the illustrious Bergman writes :— 

‘ Newton’s discovery to divide light (the infinitely subtile light) 
into colours, has opened the way to many very curious mysteries of 
Nature; though it was no more than a mechanical division. Mr. 
Scheele discloses a more subtle, because a chemical analysis, which 
instructs us not only about light, but also about fire, whose explication 
has hitherto been the crux philosophie. Heat, fire, and light, are, in 
regard to the elementary principle, the same with good air and Phlo- 
giston; but their proportion, and perhaps, the manner of their com- 
position, cause the great difference. Phlogiston seems to be a real 
elementary principle, which enters the chief part of substances, and 
adheres to them most obstinately.’ 


At length the discovery of the important uses of oxygen, and 
the promulgation of the more comprehensible theory of combus- 
tion, by Lavoisier, dispelled the errors of this hypothetical 
principle of levity to which philosophers had for a long period 
fondly clung. 

Senebier, following in the path of Scheele, stated that the chlo- 
ride of silver would Suihon in the violet ray in fifteen minutes to 
a tint which required the action of the red ray for more than 
twenty minutes. Count Rumford denied the existence of an 
chemical action in light, and in a memoir published in the 
© Transactions of the Royal Society for 1798,’ entitled, ‘An 
Inquiry concerning the 5 oalborser roperties that have been 
attributed to Light, he contends that experimental proof has 
been obtained, by which all the phenomena of chemical change 
are shown to depend on heat. 

._ Ritter, of Jena, made the next step. In 1801 he discovered 
the existence of rays beyond the luminous spectrum, which pos- 
sessed the property of darkening the chloride of silver; and 
these rays, which were entirely without light, were hence called 
* Ritter’s dark rays.’ The subject at length engaged the atten- 
tion of M. nt and in a communication made by him to the 
Academy of Sciences, he contended that he had proved the 
existence of three distinct principles in the solar rays—of light, 
which would not produce chemical change—of heat, distinguished 
from light by its calorific effects—and of a third principle which, 
without AAT any luminous power, had the remarkable pro- 
perty of breaking up the strongest chemical affinities. This view 
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was however objected to by Berthollet and others appointed to 
report on the memoir; and the experiments of Berard excited 
but a passing attention. 

Dr. Wollaston found that the tincture of gum guiacum spread 
on paper became green in the violet and blue rays, and that 
this green colour was destroyed and the original colour restored 
by the red rays. Wedgewood, the great improver of our earthen- 
ware manufacture, made an attempt, in 1802, to obtain pictures 
by the ‘ agency of light upon nitrate of silver, and Sir Humphry 
Davy extended Wedgewood’s experiments; the results were 
partially successful, but neither the ingenious Potter, nor the 
celebrated Chemist, discovered any method by which the pic- 
tures they obtained could be preserved. 

At this point the inquiry rested, until, in 1839, France claimed 
‘the glory of endowing the world of science and of art with one 
‘of the most surprising discoveries that honour their native land.’ 
This was the process of the Daguerreotype, which, strangely and 
inconsistently enough, as we learn from the mouth of M. Arago, 
—‘ France adopted, and from the first moment cherished a pride 
‘in liberally bestowing a gift to the whole world; while the 
French Secretary of State declared ‘the invention did not admit of 
being secured by patent ;’ and at the very time a patent was sealed 

However, so great was the interest which the magical process 
of M. Daguerre excited, that the most eminent philosophers 
made its phenomena the subject of especial study, and the result 
has been a most rapid accumulation of facts new to our know- 
ledge, explaining in a striking manner many of the great opera- 
tions which in ‘unceasing round’ transform the inorganic con- 
stituents of our planet into vital organisms; from which again, 
by the strangely beautiful antagonism of physical forces, they 
pass back to the earth and air, of which they are the elements. 

The experiments of Priestley, of Ingenhousz, of Senebier, and 
Saussure, on the influences of light on vegetation, were of an 
earlier date; but it is only by results obtained within the last 
few years, that they have been associated with those chemical 
agencies which we have to consider, and their particular charac- 
teristics will find more appropriate notice after the leading facts 
derived from the study of Photography have been explained. 

To ensure a correct view of the somewhat complicated pheno- 
mena of the solar radiations, it will be necessary to examine with 
care the three distinct varieties of physical action which they 
manifest. 

Licut.—That principle or power by which, through the eye, 
the external world is, in its form and colour, rendered evident to 
the mind. 
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Heat.—Familiar to us by its peculiar and agreeable sensations 
of warmth, And 

ActinisM.—The term proposed to express that radiant prin- 
ciple which operates those chemical changes, most familiar to 
the non-scientific in the production of sun-drawn pictures. 

Light was analysed by Sir Isaac Newton, and by that great 
philosopher pronounced to be a compound of seven primary 
colours. This analysis was effected ; a triangular piece of 
flint glass—a prism—and although the fact is familiar enough to 
all, it becomes necessary to refer to the minute points of the ex- 
ponent. that the reasonings of various experimentalists may 

ave full consideration. If a small round hole is made in the 
window shutter of a darkened room, and the little sun-beam 
received upon a stretched sheet of paper a few yards from the 
hole, we obtain a well-defined, bright, round spot, of white 
light. There are several plans by which this ray may be de- 
composed: if we merely place the point of a fine needle on the 
line of its path, so as to project a shadow on our screen, that 
shadow will be surrounded by fringes of colour; if we fix a 
knife-edge so as to cut one side of the ray,—it obeys the power 
which a solid mass is known to possess upon attenuated fluid 
bodies— it is bent, as by an attraction, and the spot now partially 
coloured falls lower on the paper than it did. Lord Brougham 
has been investigating this fact, and he has proved, that a ray 
once inflered pig again bent inward until it has been 
deflexed ; and that a ray in like manner nt, must be again 
inflexed, before it will exhibit a renewal of the phenomenon of 
bending over an interposed solid. 
__ It must be remembered that the colours of natural objects are 
due to the decomposition of the white ray, dissimilar surfaces 
having different powers of absorption and reflection, and con- 
sequently, of communicating to the eye the sensations due to the 
insulated rays, or their combinations. 

The prism, however, offers the easiest and most exact mode of 
analysing white light; and if this triangular glass is interposed 
in the line of the ray, instead of a circular white spot, a long, 
flame-like image is obtained, presenting the most beautiful bands 
of colour which can be obtained by any artifice. The glass has 
refracted the pencil of light, and if the place of the white spot 
has been marked, the prismatic spectrum will be found to have 
shifted considerably. The ray which is the least refracted, accord- 
ing to Newton, is the red; the ray which is the most so, the 
violet. The order of these coloured bands is red, orange, 

ellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet; and the Newtonian law 
is, that every coloured ray has a given degree of refrangibility,— 
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that a given degree of refrangibility implies a definite coloured 
ray. 

iadoon science has, however, added to the seven Newtonian 
rays,—by the researches of Sir John Herschel the chromatic 
scale has been enlarged to nine. If the spectrum is examined 
through a deep cobalt blue glass, a brilliant crimson band is 
detected below the ordinary red, as seen with the naked eye; 
and if the prismatic image is projected upon a piece of turmeric 
paper, a lavender gray ray becomes visible beyond the most 
refrangible violet. 

Instead of increasing the number of primary rays, all cultivators 
of optical science are disposed to reduce them to three—red, 
yellow, and blue. Sir David Brewster has shown that these 
colours may be detected in every part of the spectrum, and that 
it is their blending only which produces the orange, the green, 
and the violet. 

A closer examination of the conditions of the prism—of the 
undecomposed ray, and of the analysed result—the spectrum— 
tends to a conviction that secondary spectra always accompany 
the prime image, as the secondary rainbow is usually associated 
with the primary bow. 

The point of greatest illuminating power is in the mean yellow 
ray, from which, in either direction, light diminishes. On one 
side we have green, formed by the overlapping of the yellow and 
blue; then indigo—the blue declining into blackness. After 
this, the red, of a more refrangible secondary spectrum, blends 
with the blue to form violet, and the slight admixture of yellow 
from the paper on which the image is cast, gives rise to the 
lavender gray. On the other side, the yellow Seating with the 
red produces orange; and the red combining with the blue of 
complementary image, occasions the crimson, or extreme red ray. 
If great care is taken in producing a prismatic spectrum, and the 
image is then examined by means of a small telescope, it will be 
seen to be crossed by numerous black lines. These are called 
the dark lines of Fraunhofer, as that celebrated optician of 
Munich was the first to investigate them. These lines are nearly 
six hundred in number; some of them are broad and decisive, 
others are exceedingly fine, and grouped together into bands. 
They are very constant in their positions, when examined under 
the same conditions, but they are altered in number by varia- 
tions in the media through which the light permeates. These 
dark bands have been explained on various suppositions, all of 
which, however, are teed on the undulatory Eepsttanis; and 
they have been generally thought to afford strong evidence in 
favour of a wave mode of progression. Such are the /uminous 
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phenomena of the analysed beam; the calorific influences as 
distinguished from them must now be examined. 

Sir William Herschel first proved that different parts of the 
prismatic spectrum exhibited different thermic powers. By 
thermometric examination Herschel and Englefield found, that 
whereas quite out of visible light, beyond the confines of the red 
ray, the thermometer rose, in two and a half seconds, 18°, it rose 
in the same time, 16° in the red ray, 6° in the yellow, and but 
1° in the blue, no change whatever being produced in the violet. 
From this it is at once apparent, that the illuminating and heating 

- maxima are not coincident, and that the refrangibility of light 
and heat are different. Sir John Herschel has still more con- 
vincingly proved this in the following manner :— 


‘ The thinnest post paper, such as is sold for foreign correspondence, 
was stretched on a frame. One side of this paper was blackened 
with Indian ink, or, which is better, smoked in the flame of oil of 
turpentine, or over a smoky candle, by drawing it often and quickly 
through the flame, giving it time to cool between each exposure, till 
it is coated on the under side with a film of deposited black, as nearly 
uniform as possible. The white side of the spectrum is exposed to 
the incident spectrum, properly adjusted; keeping the blackened side 
hollow to admit air and to avoid rubbing off the black coat. A 
fiducial dot being made on it, and this brought to coincide with the 
standard yellow ray, a flat brush, equal in breadth to the paper, 
dipped in good rectified spirits of wine, is to be passed over the white 
surface till the paper is completely saturated, which will be indicated 
by its acquiring a uniform blackness in place of the white it at first 
exhibited. After a few minutes a whitish spot begins to appear, 
considerably below the extreme red of the luminous spectrum, which 
increases in breadth until it equals the breadth of the luminous spec- 
trum, and extends moreover within it, up to and beyond the fiducial 
yellow. In this state, and just as the general drying of the paper 
begins by whitening the whole surface to confuse the appearances, a * 
second, sudden, and copious wash of alcohol, from above downwards, 
must be applied without disturbing the spectrum, or in any way 
shaking the apparatus. The superfluous alcohol will have hardly run 
off when the phenomena of the thermic spectrum will begin to appear 
in all their characters ; at first, faintly, and as it were, sketched in by 
a dimness and dulness of the otherwise shining and reflecting surface 
of the wetted paper; but this is speedily exchanged for\a perfect 
whiteness, marking, by a clear and sharp outline, the lateral extent of 
the calorific rays, and by due gradations of intensity, in a longitudinal 
direction, their law or scale of distribution, both within and without . 
the luminous spectrum.’ 


By this method it is proved that calorific rays exist most ex- 


tensively, unassociated with light. If we yr the luminous 
spectrum to occupy, between the extreme red ray and the most — 
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refrangible lavender a space equal to 100; the calorific radiations 
within these limits will, with constantly diminishing intensity as 
refrangibility increases, ws 90, and without the least sella 
gible red ray extend over a dark space equal to 60—thus, con- 
sidered longitudinally, the heat spectrum would be 1.5 inches in 
length, the light spectrum being 1.0 inch. 

The identity of heat and light has been long regarded as 
almost a settled question; and these principles appear to pass so 
easily from one form of physical force into the other, that the 
strongest evidence is certainly in favour of that view; there are, 
however, some phenomena which are not so easily reconcilable 
with this hypothesis. All bodies become luminous at the same 
temperature whatever may be their character. At about 1000° 
Fahrenheit, all heated bodies begin to radiate light; the colour of 
the first rays are red—Dr. Draper says, lavender—but this 
requires confirmation; and as the heat is increased they become 
yellow, and eventually white. It must also be remembered that 
we have evidence, in the experiments of M. Boutigny, and the 


results obtained by Caigniard De la Tour, that the calorific effect, 


on matter, of intensely heated bodies—that is, such as are radiating 
white light—is less than the power which is exerted by sub- 
stances heated merely to redness. 

This statement is so at variance with all preconceived ideas, 
that it is necessary to give some evidence of the fact; which may, 
however, be proved by a very simple, but most striking experi- 
ment. ‘Taking a piece of platinum wire, it is twisted round the 
finger, and being then removed, the helix is drawn out and 
twisted in at the bottom, so as to form a little cup of wire, the 
interstices being about two or three times the thickness of the 
wire. If cold water is poured into this, it flows through the 
wire most readily ; and if the wire is heated to dull redness only, 
it offers no obstruction to the passage of the water, but if it is 
brought to a bright white heat, and maintained in that state by 
the flame of a spirit lamp, water poured into the wire will not 
flow through the spaces, but gathering together, it forms a 
spheroid, and rolls rapidly around in the wire cup without ever 
boiling, so long as a white heat is supported. If upon two hot 
plates of iron—one being below redness in the dark—and the 
other brightly red or even white—equal quantities of water are 


poured, it will be found that it will rapidly boil and evaporate on _ 


tht dark hot iron—but that it will assume the spheroidal state, 
and evaporate but very slowly on the brightly luminous plate, 
the temperature of the water, indeed, never becoming higher than 
160° Fahrenheit. 

Experiments of this character, carefully pursued, have led to a 
repetition of some of the wonderful performances related of the 
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oriental Magi—and the tricks of conjurors have been repeated 
without injury, by men of science. M. Boutigny, Professor 
Pluker, and others, have plunged their naked arms into red-hot 
baths of melted metal—and with their unprotected hands cut the 
streams of liquid iron, flowing brilliantly white-hot from the 
ace. 

These facts appear to indicate, that as the ‘ velocity of calorific 
Stow,’ increases,—its action upon matter—as heat—diminishes, 
after a certain temperature has been obtained: they also render 
probable a speculation of Dr. Robinson’s—that heat might assume 
the conditions of actinism and light. But refined investigations, 
requiring a mind uniting powers capable of delicate analytical 
research and of embracing large generalities, have yet to be 
made, before the correlation of these physical forces can be fairly 
received, or the conversion of heat into light be admitted as one 
of the truths of inductive science. 

_ Ordinary heat and radiant heat differ in many important par- 
ticulars. The first is propagated slowly, and it traverses in an 
direction, whether straight or sinuous; undergoing considerable 
alteration in the velocity and direction of its motion, when the 
medium is agitated through which the propagation is effected. 
The latter passes the whole extent of the medium in an im- 
measurable instant, it goes in a straight line, and always with the 
same degree of intensity, and in the same direction, whatever 
may be the repose or agitation of the medium through which it 
radiates. In this respect radiant heat resembles light, and certain 
magical results, proving that in the dark, by mere juxtaposition, 
two surfaces reciprocally depict each other, which Moser of 
Konigsberg referred to ‘invisible light,’ but Mr. Robert Hunt’s 
researches appear to connect the phenomena with thermo- 
graphic influence—show that calorific radiations are constantly 
taking place from all surfaces: the amount, and indeed the quality 
of the radiant principle, varying with the condition of the surface, 
both in regard to structure and colour. This is nowhere more 
strikingly shown than in the flower garden; during the day, if 
small thermometers are placed pos the petals of differently 
painted flowers, the temperature indicated will vary in every case ; 
and at night, if dew is being condensed, it will be found that some 
flowers are brightly spangled with ‘the star-shed drops,’ while 
others have scarcely a trace of moisture on their leaves. The 
colour which has been impressed upon the plant by the influence 
of that light, without which it perishes, is a delicate regulator of 
the caloric which it shall receive, and of the heat which it shall 
retain during the entire progress of vegetable life. 

Solar heat and light can be separated from each other; some 
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bodies are transparent to heat, or diathermic,—to adopt the no- | 


menclature of Melloni,—while others are opaque for heat, or 
adiathermic—and this without having the same relations to 
luminous radiation. 

Black mica, obsidian, and black glass, are opaque to light, but 
they are transparent to solar heat, allowing these — to per- 
meate them freely. Glasses prepared without the oxide of man- 
ganese, and coloured green with oxide of copper, allow light to 

readily; but they obstruct a large quantity of heat, and 
if wetted on one side with a colourless solution of alum, they 
— opaque for heat, but still retain their transparency for 
ight. 
Meech are the chief relations and differences between the calo- 
rific and the luminous rays. It has been acommon form of expres- 
sion to speak of the prismatic coloured rays, as belonging equally 
to heat as to light; and the great Italian philosopher, Melloni, 
has done much towards continuing this conception in the minds 
of superficial readers, by his memoir on calorific coloration, in 
which he ably shows the relations which exist between heat and 
colour, but rather illogically speculates on the division of the 
heat spectrum into chromatic bands, and strives to introduce the 
name thermochroology, that is to say, doctrine of coloured heat, in 
order to designate the science of calorific radiation. Melloni, 
however, distinctly says, ‘ coloured and white calorifics exist, but 
‘ they have no connexion with the colours properly so called, and 
‘ must be carefully distinguished from them.’ Colour determines 
the absorption, radiation, and transmission of heat, but heat is 
colourless. 

The Actinic, or chemical power of the solar rays, is separated 
from both heat and light by a yet broader line, as will be apparent 
on examining the phenomena which have been developed since 
the discovery and publication of the Daguerreotype, and other 
photographic processes. 

Lavoisier says, ‘ Every physical science is necessarily formed 
‘ of three things—the series of facts which constitute the science, 
‘ the ideas which call them to the mind, the words which express 
‘them. The word should give birth to the idea, the idea should 
‘depict the fact—they are three impressions of one seal.’ In the 
present instance, it most unfortunately happens that the word 
employed, photography—light-drawing— conveys an idea which is 
contradicted by every fact comprehended within the science of 
solar chemistry, which Sir John Herschel proposed to call actino- 
chemistry, as a term embracing all the phenomena of chemical 
change produced by rays of any order. We shall endeavour to 
correct the erroneous views entertained owing to this hastily 
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adopted name: a name, too, fixed we fear enduringly in most lan- 


ges, from the circumstance that the results, to describe which 
it was introduced, being at once the most beautiful and magical 
among the wonders of science, excited the civilized world into 
astonishment and rapturous delight. That those impalpable 
images which are formed in the dark chambers of Baptista Porta. 
—mere shadowy resemblances of the forms and colours of ex- 
ternal nature—should have the power of rendering themselves. 
permanent on tablets of bard metal, or on sheets of paper, seemed 
scarcely to be within the hopes of the most far-seeing philosopher. 
But the discovery was announced, specimens were shown to the 
world, and every gradation of light and shadow being preserved 
in those pictures, produced by the influence of the sun’s rays, it 
was but natural to imagine that the pencil was that of light b 
which they had been delineated, and hence the name to whic 
we are objecting. It is much to be regretted that the term given 
to the process by Niepce, in 1827, heliography, had not been re- 
tained, as it gives a true expression of the fact without involving: 
any hypothesis. Sun-drawn pictures, the Daguerreotypes, Calo- 
types, Ferrotypes, &c., all are, but careful investigation has 
oved that they are the result of radiations which have no 
uminous power, which possess no calorific principle. But we 
must endeavour, which is not easy without the aid of diagrams, 
to explain the relations of actinism to the other solar phenomena. 
Without referring back to the researches of Scheele, Ritter, 
and Berard, we will assume a fundamental experiment. The 
ismatic spectrum, as already described, with its chromatic 
cm. is made to fall upon a screen covered with chloride of 
silver. The paper spread with this salt is perfectly white, but if 
exposed for a few minutes to sunshine it is changed to a deep 
chocolate colour, which gradually passes on to an olive-brown. We 
have before assumed that our little flame-like band of coloured 
light is an inch in length; we will preserve it the same in this ex- 
om Under the influence of the spectrum the white paper 
gins to darken, but not where there is the most light. The 
change first appears upon that part on which the blue and indigo 
rays fall, and where, within the spectrum, there is the leas¢ light, 
there is the greatest chemical action. In the violet ray the action 
is not quite so intense, and in this ray there is a little increase of 
ight, from the blending of the secondary red ray with the blue. 
the experiment is very carefully tried, a slight line remains 
unchanged under that spot on which the /Javender rays fall, but 
beyond this point, where there is no light to be detected, chemical 
action progresses with great uniformity over a space equal to 
three-quarters of an inch or more. At the other end of the 
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ctrum the result is different; from the blue ray down through 
he green the paper darkens, but the darkening regularly dimi- 
nishes, until at the edge of the yellow ray, which is the maximum 
of luminous power, it is sharply stopped ; and during 2 prolonged 
exposure under the greatest intensity of solar illumination, the 
space covered by aagene band is preserved unchanged. In the 
orange ray, chemical action sometimes, but not always, begins 
again ; and through the space occupied by the ordinary red ray, 
a small change of colour (frequently to a red) takes place, but 
over the space occupied by the crimson, or extreme red ray, not 
the slightest evidence of chemical action is to be detected. While 
these changes are going on, the diffused light which always 
accompanies the spectrum is slowly altering the colour of the 
whole of the prepared surface; but upon examining it, two 
spaces will be found yer ap from this influence, and these 
will exactly correspond with those points where light and heat 
are at their maximum intensity. 

The chemical action appears most energetic upon the space 
marked by the blue rays. Sir John Herschel, by an arran 
ment of two prisms, threw the yellow rays of one upon the blue 
rays of another, and the result was, the entire suspension of the 
actinic energy of the rays of this part ;—paper spread over with 
chloride of silver remaining unchanged under the combined 
action of these radiations. An experiment of Mr. Robert Hunt’s 
appears, however, to be still more conclusive. Glass stained a 
as pallens by oxide of silver, has the power of stopping the 
actinic principle, as will presently be more fully explained. A 
piece of this glass was interposed between the prism and the 
screen; a slight alteration was produced in the blended bands 
of colour, but the primary rays, red, yellow, and blue, were 
well defined. These were allowed to fall upon a piece of 
paper, prepared in such a manner as to be very susceptible of 
chemical change. No alteration, however, took place. mirror 
was now adjusted at such an angle that a full flood of sunshine 
was reflected upon the paper, the consequence being that it 
darkened to a deep brown, in a few seconds, over every part of 
the paper excepting the line upon which the luminous spectrum 
fell; this was preserved white and unchanged, throughout its 
entire length. The blue rays have been commonly spoken of 
in chemical treatises as peculiarly the chemical rays, but in the 
above experiment we have them existing without the power of 
producing decomposition. We may fairly deduce from these 
results the fact, that chemical changes, as effected by the solar 
radiations, are not due to light or colour, and that heat has not 
only no relation, but acts in antagonism to that principle of the 
sunbeam which has been termed actinism. 
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A similar set of influences, dependent upon the colours of 
bodies, have been detected, in reference to actinic phenomena, 
to those already mentioned in relation to heat; and by their 
po we are easily enabled to procure light and actinism 
tolerably well separated from each other. 

In the use of coloured media for experimental purposes, great 
caution is necessary, since it by no means follows, because a 
glass or a fluid is red or yellow, that it transmits only red or 
yellow light. It will be found, upon examining such chromatic 
media by the aid of the prism, that many other rays beside those 
of their own colour freely permeate them. The relation, how- 
ever, in which they stand to actinism and light is not a little 
remarkable. If a sensitive Daguerreotype plate or a piece of 
Calotype paper is placed in sunshine, one half covered with a 
yellow glass, (which freely admits all the luminous rays,) and 
the other with a dark cobalt blue glass, (which obstructs a very 
large amount of light,) it will be found that under the yellow 
medium no chemical change has taken place, but that under the 
blue screen a most intense action has been produced. Again, if 
an engraving is glazed with a yellow glass, it offers but slight 
obstruction to our viewing it,—the paper appears tinted, but the 
dark lines lose nothing of their definition if another is glazed 
with a dark blue glass, the print, unless in very strong light, is 
not at all visible, and even then but faintly so. Having placed 
these pictures together in strong sunshine, suppose we attempt 
to copy them by means of the camera obscura and some photo- 
graphic process ;. that picture which is perfectly visible makes no 
impression on the plate or paper, that picture of which no line 
can be distinguished at the distance at which the instrument is 
placed, owing to the depth of colour of the dark blue glass, is 
most faithful M delineated on the Daguerreotype plate or Calotype 
paper. In this manner is proved the fact, analogous to that 
already mentioned of heat, that one class of coloured bodies is 
transparent to light, but opaque for actinism,—and that another, 
which is almost opaque for light, is perfectly transparent for this 
actinic force. 

The details of the Daguerreotype and the other photographic 
processes are now tolerably familiar to the world, it is therefore 
unnecessary particularly to describe them. The object in all is 
to produce a surface coating in which the affinities shall hang, as 
it has been very appropriately called by Herschel, ‘ in tottering 
equilibrium,’ so that a very slight impulse throws the action in a 
particular direction. The original Daguerreotype plate consisted 
of a silver surface, acted on by iodine until it assumed a yellow 
colour; this was a film of imperfectly-formed iodide of silver, or 
possibly it would be more correctly designated an ioduret of 
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silver. When exposed to solar influence, the decomposition of 
this film is effected; but, as Dr. Draper has shown, the iodine 
does not leave the plate, it quits the surface, and attacks an 
under film of the metal, leaving the superficial silver in a state of 
very fine division. Thus much having been accomplished by the 
agency to which it has been subjected, the plate has to undergo 
an exposure to the vapour of mercury, for the pu of deve- 
—< the qe dormant image. If the iodize plate has been 
placed in the camera, and the lenticular image of a Gothic 
church has fallen on it, the image is, of course, due to the opera- 
tion of radiations which pass from the building, through the lens, 
on to the plate, and these are regulated by the amount of sun 
which shines upon the time-stained pile. High lights, middle 
tints, and deep shadows, are very abundant; and relatively to 
the amount of chemical seiliantens een every part, is the amount 
of change on the iodized silver plate,— rhieh, when removed 
from the camera and submitted to vaporization, condenses the 
mercury in exact proportion to the extent of chemical decompo- 
sition which has taken place over each division. 

Science does not afford us any reasonable explanation of this: 
that vapour should be condensed in such a singularly regular 
manner, marking out the most delicate lines,—even such as are 
invisible to the unaided eye, but which are found to be beauti- 
fully perfect when examined by a microscope,—is perhaps the 
most remarkable phenomenon of the Daguerreotype process. It 
is, however, certain, that the smallest possible disturbance, either 
physical or chemical, may be detected by the agency of mercurial 
vapour, and indeed, by the condensation of several other volatile 
solid and fluid bodies. The importance of a knowledge of 
this fact will be presently pointed out. The Daguerreotype plate 
is now prepared by the action of either iodine and bromine, or 
iodine and chlorine. Compounds of these elements cannot long 
exist in combination, they pass into one of these conditions, the 
least energetic body being set free. Plates carefully prepared 
with bromine and iodine have been proved by M. Claudet to be 
impressible by an exposure to sunshine of the one-thousandth 
part of a second. These plates are therefore capable of being 
impressed with a moving image, if the mechanical construction 
of the camera obscura admitted of but an instantaneous exposure. 

The Calotype is a process on paper. Iodide of silver is also 
employed, it being formed, in this case, by washing the paper 
with a solution of a salt of iodine, and then with an argentiferous 
solution, of such a strength as shall met correspond with the 
quantity of iodine employed. Pure iodide of silver is formed, 
and this is not very sensitive to solar radiation; but previously 
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to exposure it is again washed with a compound solution of 
nitrate of silver and gallic acid. The organic acid plays a most 
important part; under any circumstances, it possesses the power 
of precipitating silver from its solutions in a metallic state, and 
by the assistance of the sun’s rays this decomposition is exceed- 
ingly rapid. Even with the Calotype, the process is not finished 
in the camera; the paper is removed before = the picture, 
which we desire to obtain, has developed itself; and in a dark 
room, it is again washed with the gallo-nitrate of silver, the pro- 
cess begun by actinism is slowly continued, and in a short time, 
line after line, shadow after shadow, unfolding, a picture of 
great beauty appears, but with the lights and shades the reverse 
of those in nature. The picture being washed with h 
sulphite of soda, which has the property of dissolving out all the 
unchanged iodide of silver, is fixed, and may now be employed 
as a proof-plate, from which any number of copies, all of them 
correct as it regards light and shade, may be obtained, by merely 
placing it on another piece of —— paper, and allowing the 
solar rays to pass through the first to reach the second. _ : 

Mr. R. Hunt has proved that the proto-sulphate of iron is 
somewhat more active than the gallic acid in producing this 
change in any of the salts of silver; but from the difficulty of 
obtaining this salt of iron free from the per-oxide, which inter- 
feres with this result, it is not usually employed. 

A few years since it was mtrccons § that a few chemical prepa- 
rations only were susceptible of these actinic changes. the 
photographic processes alone we are now acquainted with salts 
of gold, mercury, iron, copper, chromium, and an extensive 
series of organic compounds, which may be employed as sensitive 
agents. Beyond these, there appears to be but little reason for 
doubting the correctness of a statement first made by Niepce, the 
partner with Daguerre in his experiments—that the solar rays are 
constantly acting destructively upon every material substance exposed 
to their influence. This somewhat startling announcement was not 
received as a truth, and Niepce, who resided for some time at 
Kew, offered a memoir to our Royal Society, which was re- 
jected by that body. The condensation of vapour affords us 
a means of examination which we have not before possessed ; 
and the proofs are clear, that a sun ray cannot flash across a block 
of stone or a plate of iron, without marking its path by a mole- 
cular or chemical disturbance. If perforated screens are placed 
over tablets of metal, stone, wood, glass, porcelain, or leather, so 
arranged that the solar rays fall through the perforations to the 
tablets; and, after exposure to this influence—due time being 
allowed for the error arising from increased temperature to be 
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avoided—they are subjected to mercurialization—a picture of 
the pattern of the screen will be most faithfully produced by the 
mercurial vapour. Niepce’s experiments were, for the most 
part, upon resinous surfaces; and from the results which he 
obtained with those, he inferred that all bodies had the power of 
restoring themselves in darkness to the condition in which they 
were previously to the disturbance produced by sunshine. 

Several experiments might be adduced in support of this view. 
Niepce’s heliographic pictures were essentially produced by the 
softening of a resinous surface by the solar rays, so that relatively 
to the action of the radiant forces, it was rendered more soluble. 
The portion, therefore, which had been exposed was readily 
dissolved in any menstruum, the parts retained in shadow not 
being disturbed by the solvent. If one of these solarized resinous 
plates is put aside in the dark for a few hours, the soluble por- 
tion gradually loses its solubility, and passes back to its original 
state. Sir John Herschel found this peculiarity in a remarkable 
degree in the iodide of platinum; in a few minutes a very 
decided image is formed upon it in ordinary daylight; but in 
darkness the original yellow colour is speedily restored, the 
platinum salt losing none of its original sensibility. An im- 
pressed Daguerreotype plate has in like manner its sensitive 
surface restored in darkness, all traces of the actinic image being 
obliterated, and simple metallic or vitreous surfaces, which have 
been influenced by the solar rays as already described, will, 
during a single night, have so far equalized their surfaces, as to 
leave no trace of any — disturbance. 

The mysteries of the forces at work in determining the mole- 
cular constitution of bodies, remain, notwithstanding all the in- 
vestigations which have been made, as a book sealed by magic 
spell; therefore we know not what takes place during the process 
of disturbance, or in the pr of restoration. By many, 
these phenomena have been referred to electricity ; but we have 
no evidence to show that this agent is in any way engaged in 
producing one result or the other. The practice of endeavour- 
ing to explain every mysterious operation in nature by calling 
electricity to our aid, has been rapidly gaining ground among us, 
and affords one of many striking evidences of the increasing 
tendency, even with men of science, to rest satisfied with that 
semblance of an explanation, which is given by assuming the 
operation of a known agent, rather than submit to acknowledge 
absolute ignorance, and to industrious labour in pursuit of the 
truth. The terms Catalysis and Allotropy have likewise been 
employed by unsound philosophers to give an appearance of 
learning to explanations of phenomena connected with molecular 
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arrangement, and frequently the true meaning of these terms 
has been abandoned, and facts of a very dissimilar character 
grouped under one expression. 

Boyle appears to have observed these slow changes of con- 
dition in solid bodies, and he has written extensively and 
ingeniously on the question of ‘ Absolute rest in bodies ;? and in 
his ‘ Considerations and Experiments touching the origin of Forms 
and Qualities,’ has ventured to assume the existence of agencies 
beyond both cohesion and gravitation, active in producing phy- 
sical differences in material substances. Under the operation 
of some power which is not dreamed of in our philosophy, 
the inorganic masses on the surface of this planet recover 
from the operation of the disintegrating action of the solar 
influences. It is a philosophic fact, and not, as it might appear, 
a poetic fancy, that the hours of night and darkness are as 
necessary to the perfect stability of the mountain masses as they are 
to the vegetable and animal kingdoms, affording alike rest from the 
exciting influences which are connected with the sun’s rays, and 
the tranquil action of the restorative powers which exist in all 
the forms of creation. 

If our space admitted of a prolonged article, it would be 
interesting to trace the influence of light, heat, and actinism, on 
voltaic and magnetic 3; particularly as many curious 
facts have been elicited, showing that their operations are strik- 
ingly different. The singular phenomena of the solar phosphori 
and the experiments of Davy, Herschel, and Becquerel, all 

roving the phosphorescence to be due to actinic,—and not to 
marl radiations, would also require a minute examination. 
We must, however, at present pass over these and many other 
curious, but somewhat abstruse problems,—connected with the 
operation of the rays of the spectrum, and devote the remainder 
of this article to a consideration of the agency of the solar rays 
on the vegetable world. 

In beauty, the vegetable world is spread over the earth’s 
surface, like a splendid vesture. It is equally dependent upon 
the earth and the air for its existence; and it is by the external 
excitement of the radiations of the sun that the ei ie lives, and 
adds by assimilation to its structure. 

The most desultory observation at once convinces us, that 
organization is dependent upon the influences of light and its 
associated powers. In darkness every vegetable form passes 
rapidly into a state of unhealthfulness. The etiolation of cele 
and sea kale are familiar examples of the complete check which 


is put to the formation of colouring matter—chlorophyle, when 
light is obstructed. 
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In the subterranean passages of mines, and in some caverns, 
apparently beyond the reach of ordinary light, peculiar mosses 
and fungi, rhizomorpha subterranea po aidule, which emit a 
phosphorescent light are formed; and these have been adduced 
as evidence against the position that organization requires light. 
The absolute negation of light in these caverns and mines is 
doubtful, and the organization of these plants is of the lowest 
order, and possessing peculiarities which appear to connect them 
very closely with those imperfect imitations of vegetation, which 
occur in many chemical compounds containing no organic matter. 

In considering the progress of vegetable growth, it is necessary 
to guard our readers against any impression that the physical 
oom are considered as the prime movers of the living engine. 

his is the more necessary, since some very ingenious specula- 
tions have been hazarded, and these have had the support of a 
certain amount of experimental evidence, to the effect that vital 
power—Lire, was but the result of the combined operation of 
physical forces. In one work, ‘Electro Biology,’ it has been 
assumed that by the voltaic battery every organ of sense can be 
imitated ; and by a series of imperfect analogies the author con- 
cludes that he has established the immediate connexion of life 
and voltaism. 

Any doctrine more unphilosophical than this cannot be con- 
ceived, and leading towards a cold and cheerless materialism, its 
errors cannot be too strongly exposed. Lire, whether % 
examine it in the lowest order of plants, in the most imperfect 
animal, or in that high creation, 

‘Who can look up to God with a forehead erect, 
And gaze upon man with a brother’s respect,’ 

will be found to be an element of a far more exalted character 
than any which science can embrace,—a power, restraining 
equally the operations of electricity and chemical action, which, 
the moment the extinction of life takes place, commence their 
work of terrible disorganization. Life, therefore, in its lowest or 
its highest phases, we regard as a sacred thing,—a power 
especially beyond the reach of human philosophy—to which all 
the physical forces are subsidiary; though standing at the same 
time in singularly close connexion with its high phenomena. 
With these explanatory remarks, we pass to the consideration of 
the progress of vegetable growth. 

Three distinct conditions present themselves in the life of a 
plant. The germination of the seed—a purely chemical opera- 
tion—during which starch is converted into sugar; oxygen ae 
absorbed, and carbonic acid given off. The famatien of wood, 
when carbonic acid is absorbed by the leaves—and by the power 
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of vitality, excited by light,—decomposed ; its carbon retained, 
and its oxygen set free. And thirdly, the development of 
the reproductive system, when, during the formation of the 
flower, and the elaboration of the fruit and seed, a more mixed 
operation is maintained,—oxygen as well as carbon being, at this 
stage, more abundantly assimilated, as also are hydrogen and 
nitrogen, in perfecting the proximate organic elements. 

In the darkness of its grave, the seed, supplied with water, and 
influenced by a proper temperature, undergoes its first change : 
the saccharine matter is produced, to serve as the food for the 
little embryo now quickening with life. This process will go on 
in the most perfect darkness, provided moisture and warmth are 
secured; but the development of the cotyledons is imperfect, 
indeed, and the process of germination wi be incomplete, how- 
ever carefully all the other conditions have been observed, if the 
sunbeams have been absolutely excluded. 

It has already been shown, that by the agency of coloured 
media, we can separate, to a great extent, the principles asso- 
ciated in the sunbeam from each other. Certain tested yellow 
= and yellow solutions, have been found to admit the 

uminous principle—obstructing nearly every trace of actinic ° 
power—and a considerable amount of heat. The deep blue— 
not violet—glasses, and the solution of the ammonia-sulphate 
of copper—inay be obtained of so dark a colour as to prevent the 
passage of ninety per cent. of the light rays,—a very large pro- 

rtion of heat; but these will admit the actinic principle most 

ely. Ifcarmine is dissolved in a strong solution of ammonia, 
we obtain a rich crimson solution, perfectly transparent to all the 
calorific rays, but permeable by few of the luminous or actinic 
radiations. Glasses coloured by the oxide of gold have the 
same power, but not to the same extent. 

Such were the media employed by Mr. R. Hunt, in his in-: 
vestigations on! the influences of the solar beam on plants, the 
results of which will be found in several papers and reports’ in 
the Transactions of the British Association. A box adjusted in 
four compartments, three of them being covered with glass cells, 
in which yellow, blue, and red solutions were placed, was em- 
ployed. ‘This arrangement afforded the means of investigatin 
the influences of Light, Actinism, and Heat, as compared with 
their combined action in the compartment which was exposed to 
the pure white sunbeam. It was found that Lieut entirely 
suspended the operations of germination; there was no conver- 
sion of the starch of the seed into sugar; and eventually it rotted 
beneath the soil, without having made an effort towards the 
development of the seed lobes. 

Acrinism accelerated, in a very remarkable manner, the pro- - 
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cess of germination, and the leaf bud was above the soil under 
the influence of the blue media, often many days earlier, than 
where it by unobstructed sunshine. It 
as if matter the power of conducting this princi 
pang has been found, that ners placed at such a de ey 
neath the soil as to have their germinating powers sto’ could 
be excited into life by the action of actinic, separated from 
luminous, power, upon the surface of the soil. 

Hear rays gave no very decided indication of action in this 
stage; their tendency was, however, evidently of a retarding 
character. Notwithstanding the power of actinism to excite the 
germinating principles, it was found that, the moment the 
plumulz shot into daylight, and the plant passed from an oxygen 
absorbing and combining body, into one which liberated oxygen 
from ee and set ms ee into the air, the pure chemical 

inciple no longer aided the progress of vegetable growth. 
isolated actinic excitement, made no wood, formed no leaves; 
their miserable growth being confined entirely to succulent stalk. 
The peculiar chemical action which went forward in the seed was 
changed, and a new condition of external excitation was required. 
Light—/uminous power—was now demanded to carry on the 
work of life. In the seed working in darkness we have no inapt 
representation of the chaotic earth: heat and water setting up and 
maintaining a sort of fermentation, under the influence of which 
the spark of life is kindled; then begins the work of light, arrang- 

ing in order every assimilating atom, and giving the beauty of 
our superadded to the perfection of form. 

Coarse, unorganized matter, obeys the touch of this Ithuriel 
wand ; even saline bodies, in the process of crystallization, move 
heneath its touch, and tend towards the light. 

The leaves are above the soil—the plant is a living thing. It 
has been stated that plants possess the power of decomposing the 

~ carbonic acid they obtain from the atmosphere in the daylight 
only; but this is not the fact. During the whole progress of 
life, day and night, every flower and every tree continues this 
process of decomposition, —separating the carbon from the 
oxygen: retaining the first, and rejecting the latter, element. ' 
uring the hours of darkness, all the operations of vitality 
progress more slowly; absorption, decomposition, assimilation, 
and excretion, are equally retarded,—a natural rest is afforded 
to the plant; but there is no change in any of the functions, and 
small quantities of oxygen are regularly exhaled. With the first 
touch of the morning sunbeam an awakening of every power 
takes place, and the relations of active life and light are in exact 
accordance with each other. From the early twilight to the 
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meridian brilliance of the sunbeam, the rate at which absorption 
and decomposition goes on is regularly increasing ; after noon, 
these actions again decline, sinking to a minimum in the gloam- 
ing, all subside into tranquillity, until another morning breaks in 
gladness, and rouses the earth in joy and brightness. 

Plants removed from the influence of the rays which have per- 
meated the blue media, to beneath the yellow light, grow most 
luxuriantly, with leaves of the darkest green, and po form wood 
abundantly. Saussure conceived, from some experiments made 
by him on dead vegetable matter, that the decomposition of car- 
bonic acid was due to the chemical radiations. Dr. Daubeny 
was the first to prove the incorrectness of this, and to determine 
the fact of the entire dependence of this process on luminous 
power. The very well devised experiments of Matteucci have 
shown that such decomposition is not effected by light directly, 
as it was thought to from the experiments of Rumford, 
who placed filaments of glass in vessels of water charged 
with carbonic acid, retieels them to light, and observed some 
chemical action, which, however, has since been determined to 
be due to the formation of conferve on the glass. That this 
process is a vital function, only quickened by light, is evident, 
since the slightest injury—a cut—the smallest bruise of a leaf, or 
a branch, invariably lessens the decomposing power of the plant. 

It appears, however, from the result of experiments continued 
for many years, that although plants grow healthfully under the 
influence of pure light—as it is filtered to them through a yellow 
medium—they will not, under these conditions produce flowers ; 
another, possibly a combined action, is necessary for this process. 

Red media, admitting much caloric, and this in a peculiar 
state, is necessary for the perfection of the flower, the formation 
of fruit, and the ripening of the seed. It is, however, a curious 
fact that plants bend from red light as forcibly as they bend 
towards wuite light. 

It has been already stated that, at the red end of the spectrum, 
some chemical action could be detected—and the effect produced 
by this combined influence of heat and actinism on vegetable 
juices, has attracted the attention of Sir John Herschel and Mrs. 
Somerville, and from these we are enabled to refer many of the 
phenomena of vegetable growth to this class of rays. Their 
operations are ill understood—but to distinguish these from the 
other radiations, Sir John Herschel proposes to call them para- 
thermic rays. 

It is not the least interesting fact in connexion with this 
extensive inquiry, that these e principles vary with the 
seasons relatively to each other. 
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In the spring, when seeds are germinating and plants putting 
forth their buds—an operation nearly similar—the actinic power 
is much in excess of either light or heat. With the advance of 
the year, light and heat increase and overbalance the actinic 
force. As summer glides into autumn, the calorific, and par- 
ticularly the parathermic radiations rise to excess, and light is 
diminished. During winter these agents exist in an equal ratio— 
they are balanced one against the other, and the result is the 
repose of vegetable life. 

Thus, from the discovery of a process by which faithful resem- 
blances of natural objects—or copies of the best works of art were 
to be obtained, we have advanced to a knowledge of many of the 
most remarkable of the phenomena of organization. 

The process of assimilation, as exhibited in a plant, is a most 
remarkable one, and it is but little understood. We have, how- 
ever, obtained a clue which may guide us to the truth, and which 
promises to open out a new and extensive line of research. 

Dr. Frankland, the discoverer of the base of ether—Ethyle—has 
succeeded in showing that this compound organic radicle will 
combine with metals, under the influence of actinism, whereas 
no such combination will take place in the dark. Ethyle and 
tin—to give one or two examples—are placed together. While in 
darkness not the slightest trace of any chemical combination can 
be detected, but the shortest exposure to solar power produces a 
combination of these bodies. The tin has assumed the first con- 
dition of organization. 

If iodide of ethyle and mercury are mixed, they form a de- 
licate measurer of the amount of any actinic influence to which 
they may be subjected. The slightest exposure to daylight deter- 
mines the combination of the iodine and the mercury—the ethyle 
is decomposed, and carburetted hydrogen gases are obtained: 
the volume of gas being in exact relation to the amount of 
chemical action in the solar rays at the time of the experiment. 
It would appear that it is not difficult to arrange an instrument 
on this principle, which should be to actinism what the thermo- 
meter is to heat, or the barometer to atmospheric pressure. The 
value of a good and portable register of the variations in the 
actinic force would be exceedingly great. 

It is evident, from the examination made by Dr. Draper in 
the United States, that as we pass towards the equator, actinic 
power diminishes, or perhaps, we may with more correctness say, 
the antagonistic powers, light and heat increase. 

The consequence of this is shown in the exceeding difficulty 
experienced in obtaining any Daguerreotype or ae pictures 
by thie glowing sunshine of the tropics. Under a sky without 
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a cloud, and the sun sending his nearly vertical beams through 
an atmosphere of the utmost transparency, it is found imprac- 
ticable to obtain a sun-picture, unless by an exposure —— 
to a considerable extent beyond that required in the duller 
aspect of our colder clime. This is but a corroboration of the 
result obtained by the experiment of stopping the action of actinic 
power, by throwing over them when acting on a sensitive surface, 
the luminous rays at their maximum intensity. ‘To the elevated 
powers of light, in excess over actinism, in the solar rays between 
the tropics, may be due that luxuriant life which covers all nature 
with a garment of vegetation, and gives to every vegetable form 
@ gigantic character which is not to be met with in the tempe- 
rate climes. Carbonic acid is absorbed by every leaf of the forests 
of ‘the sunny south’ with thirsty avidity, and decomposition sus- 
tained with the highest'degree of energy. Thus, more wood is 


‘formed in a given time than can possibly be produced in our 


northern and less brilliant regions. The dwarf and nearly colour- 
less plants of the frozen zones, the hardy and sombre trees of 
northern Europe, the vineyards of France, the myrtles of Italy, 
and the palms of the African shore of the Mediterranean, toge- 
ther with the infinite variety of plants, all of — growth and 
lustrous in colour, which we find still increasing in luxuriance as 
we advance to the equator, proclaim the peculiar influences of 
the radiations of the sun in determining the position of vow | 
plant, from the cedar which is on Lebanon to the hyssop whic 
groweth on the wall. 

Numerous remarkable facts are left untold. At present they 
stand as facts merely; but their relations to the phenomena of 
nature are not seen, or are only dimly visible through a rent in a 
cloud. We have learned that, combined in that sunbeam which 

laddens all things, are at least three agencies ever active in the 
bour of creation. We have determined some of the operations 
which they have individually to perform. 

Actinism, or chemical radiation, aids in decomposition and in 
recomposition, works in all those great natural transmutations by 
which inorganic matter passes into an organized state; and again, 


‘having run its round of life, becomes disorganized, and returns 


to that earth and air from which it was at first derived. 

Light awakens the wonderful processes of life, and holds the 
powers of actinism in its control, quickening or subduing its 
energetic forces by exalting or diminishing its own brilliancy. 

Heat assists in the round of mighty labour, and starts those 
active changes which result in the development of the influences 
by which life is sustained. Beyond its agency in determining 
the forms of matter,—acting in direct antagonism to cohesive 
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force, thus giving rise to the solid, liquid, and gaseous states, 
—we have now learned, by the industrious researches of Fara- 
day, that to the action of solar heat on the oxygen of the air 
we can refer all the phenomena of magnetic variation. Atmo- 
spheric oxygen, at a low temperature, is a magnetic body—as 
iron is—but with every increment of heat its magnetic force 
diminishes, and at a certain elevation of temperature it assumes 
an absolute neutrality. In connexion with the influences of the 
solar rays on atmospheric oxygen, we are in ssion of some 
remarkable facts cdeeved by Dr. George Wilson and by Pro- 
fessor Scheenhein, which show that not only are the magnetic 
characters of this important element altered by the sunshine, but 
that its chemical activity is also regulated by these radiant forces. 

Mysterious is the bond by which we are connected with the 
centre of oursystem; by gravitation we are chained in a defined 
orbit, and by the solar radiations some of the most remarkable of 
the cosmical phenomena are determined. By light the chaotic 
earth was moulded into beauty—by the extinction of light all 
things would be again resolved into a terrible chaos. t there 
one philosophic investigator of Nature’s work who can fail to 
feel the truth of the grand meditation of the Psalmist ? 

*O Lord my God, thou art very great; thou art clothed with honour and majesty. 

‘ Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment: who stretchest out the hea- 
vens like a curtain: 

‘ Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters: who maketh the clouds 
his chariot: who walketh upon the wings of the wind: 


* Who maketh his angels spirits; his ministers a flaming fire: 
* Who laid the foundations of the earth, that it should not be removed for ever.’ 


Arr. III.— The Berber ; or, the Mountaineer of the Atlas. By W. S. 
Mayo, M.D. London: Richard Bentley, 1850. 


WE cannot altogether congratulate the author of the ‘ Berber’ on 
this his last literary essay. The readers of his earlier produc- 
tion, ‘ Kaloolah,’ could not fail to be struck with the clear, lively 
narrative, playful wit, and remarkably -_ English of that very 
amusing composition. Beginning with a well sustained air of 


truth and real adventure, towards its close the mask slips aside, 
and gives us a glimpse of the writer’s laughing face. The auto- 
biography becomes romance; and that of the most extravagant 
character. Yet it is witty extravagance, and affords an oppor- 
tunity for some well-earned satirical criticisms on life and man- 
ners as developed in the good citizens of New York, which might 
apply with equal force and propriety to ourselves, among whom 
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Dr. Mayo seeks literary favour. We laughed aloud, though 
reading quietly to ourselves, at his description of a musical enter- 
tainment at the court of the hero’s royal father-in-law, heaven 
knows where in Africa, and which is designed as a burlesque 
upon that sheer noise which we are sorry to term the predo- 
minant element in all the orchestras within whose range we have 
been unfortunate enough to be brought, Noise! in the further 
pursuit of which our modern Apollo, Jullien, has thought it needful 
to bring over a corps of French drummers, as though our English 
ears were not already sufficiently outraged by the sounds, to us 
rather less harmonious than those elicited by striking an empty 
barrel with a stick, which our native artists, civil and military, 
inflict upon us in the unsparing use of that detestable instrument, 
the side-drum. The whole race of drums, small, large, and 
kettle, we are almost prepared to ostracise, so apt is their use to 
degenerate into abuse. But before the first named of these, in 
our humble opinion, marrow-bone and cleaver, hurdy-gurdys— 
yea, even the beating of a frying-pan with a key, as practised b 
rustic dames to induce the fiving of reluctant bees, must sin 
into utter insignificance in the scale of aural miseries. We dis- 
ute not its special adaptance to evoke the courage and regu- 
ate the steps of Hodge and Clodpole on their march from the 
plough-stilts to glory; but its introduction into concert-rooms, 
or even out-of-doors music, we must take leave to style a mistake 
of the first magnitude. We sincerely pray that it may be recon- 


re to the African court above named, where, as we are told, 
‘the donkey makes the music.’ 
Very wholesome also are his humorous strictures on what, by 
a delicate metonymy, is called ‘sanitary reform ;’ and we should 
think they might be perused with considerable advantage by the 
unfortunate nobleman to whom English inhumanity has con- 
signed the agreeable task of superintending this part of our me- 
tropolitan economy. But even his untiring energy would utterl 
quail before the hopeless task of craning up free-born Britis 
subjects to such a pitch of cleanliness as that of the imaginary 
Kiloam. 
e earlier parts of ‘ Kaloolah,’ which might well be taken as 
a genuine narrative, have evidently been suggested by the very 
ular efforts of Mr. Herman Melville; who has himself been 
indebted for his idea to the immortal solitary of Fernandez. 
Imitations of this sort are seldom very pleasing; but Dr. Mayo 
has got over the difficulty better than is usual. The plagiarism, 
so we must call it, scarcely offends the reader at all, while the 
author must receive the further commendation of having less of 
objectionable matter in his pages than is to be found in those of 
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his model, which appear to us to be about the most thoroughly 
irreligious that have come under our notice since the pleasant 
fictions of savage innocence and excellence, with which the 
writer of Wilson’s ‘ Pelew Islands’ saw good to present the public 
of that day. We fancied the idea had gone out with the last 
century, and that people in general believed what would, a prioré, 
be most probable, that uncivilized human nature was, in the 
main, very naughty and very disagreeable. 

To the credit of the — portion of our modern litera- 
ture, it must be said that this tone of disrespect towards religion 
is as rare as it is offensive. As to what is religion, people differ 
widely enough. Dr. Mayo intimates a preference for al fresco 
religious exercises, in the form of a day’s ramble in the woods: 
innocent enjoyment seeming to him a suitable sort of wor- 
ship for the Creator of all the beauty around him. And so it is 
for irrational nature, which, by serving the end of its creation, 
praises its Maker, who has bestowed upon it no higher capabili- 
ties. But for Dr. Mayo there is a more excellent way, and we 
say so without the slightest intention of driving him back to the 
American camp-meeting, which he describes as sending him 
forth to the woodlands ‘to seek religion there :’ and which we 
do not know that we should like very much better than he does. 
But this old Rousseau-ish nonsense, if we must call things by 
their right names, about savage life, is simply contemptible, and 
so utterly passée, that its resuscitation by so clever a hand as Mr. 
Melville, fills us with no small surprise. We hate French phrases 
in English composition, but no better word than the above occurs 
to us at the moment. 

Dr. Mayo, we have said, excels in narrative. In this respect, 
we consider him superior to Melville. ‘The Berber’ indicates 
that he would do well to confine himself to this kind of com- 
position. His powers are not equal to the construction of a 
story with a plot. As a novelist, he fails entirely. Like an 
inexperienced coachman driving four-in-hand, he is embarrassed 
with the reins. While in those more a parts, in which 
the feelings are sought to be moved, his failure is striking. The 
languid manner in which these scenes are written, contrasts 
strongly with the fire and spirit of his descriptive passages, and 
the curt, dramatic energy of the dialogue with which they are 
interspersed. The love-making—and we have three pairs of 
lovers in ‘ The Berber’—is about the most uninteresting specimen 

of the ‘gentle art’ that it was ever our fortune to encounter. 
Ill-hearted people might perhaps say, that it was not the less true 
to nature for this, love-making being notoriously uninterestin 


to all but the parties concerned. But as we are not ill-hearte 
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we shall refrain from any such impertinent excuse for the faults. 
of a writer, who has excellencies enough in his own peculiar line, 
if he has only discretion enough to keep to it. 

But while we do not admire his story, we must say that, as we 
should have expected, he gives us in this volume some forcible 
and striking sketches of life and character in the Moorish states. 
a hundred and fifty years ago. And a century and a half there 
does not make quite so much difference as it would do here. 

‘ The Berber’ is the chief of fone of those tribes inhabiting the 
Mediterranean range of the Atlas, who are supposed to be the 
descendants of the aboriginal white population of Northern 
Africa. Many learned conjectures have been hazarded con- 
cerning the origin of these tribes, differing so greatly in their 
physical characteristics from those other races who have inherited, 
or uired, a home in this continent. But whether they be 
Pee descended from the Canaanites; or from the Philistines, 
taking refuge in Africa after the discomfiture and death of their 
champion, slain by the shepherd-weapon of the future king of 
Israel; or from the Amalekites; or the Amorites; or from the 
Gergashites and Jebusites, expelled from the Holy Land by the 
warlike Joshua; is perhaps not essential for us to determine: 
there seems choice enough for them from among not the most 
respectable ancestry, save as antiquity may be respectable. It 
may suffice for us to say, that the Amazirgh—so they call them- 
selves, the name of Berber being given them by the Arabs—are 
a light-complexioned, fair-haired people, strong, sturdy, and 
combative ; varying somewhat in their physical and mental cha- 
racteristics in the various States in which they are found, but 
still preserving a sufficient family likeness to identify them as 
one race, whether they are called Berbers, as in the north of 
Morocco, Shellooh in its southern provinces, Kabyles in Algeria, 
or by other names south of the ‘Aths. 

Their religious profession is that of the ‘ Arab thief,’ as one of 
the Wesleys calls him; they do not, however, join in worship 
with the Moors. And they entertain rather more than the 
average hatred felt by the sons of Islam for those who bear the 
mid sign of the cross; though it has been said that the Christian 
faith was not unknown to them in their earlier history, and that 
it had left its traces, like the faint odour of a precious perfume, 
in the fourteenth century. They are a somewhat quarrelsome 
race, among themselves as well as with their neighbours: a dis- 
position encouraged by their nominal rulers, of whom, under 
their own sheiks or chiefs, they are tolerably independent, on 
account of their numbers, which, if united, would enable them 
to take such a position as would be anything but agreeable to 
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the feelings of his highness of Morocco; in whose dominions, 
under the names of Berber and Shellooh, the more peaceable of 
the two, they form one-half of the population. 

High up mm the mountains, natural or artificial caves, dug out 
of the face of the cliff, furnish them with habitations. In the 
valleys, and on those plateaux to which the Atlas mountains 
have a tendency, houses of wood and stone are found, thatched 
with straw, and loop-holed for defence,—for they are good 
marksmen, though not distinguished for their horsemanship. In 
this latter accomplishment some, however, are superior to the 
Moors. Dr. Mayo re nts the Berber chief as performing 
a number of oinilhd dqoatiie feats before the sultan of 
Morocco, such as are common in the Fast, but which, to our 
European notions, savour of the circus, and therefore do not 
appear particularly mem But to judge Eastern manners by 
jar ar rules, would be as great a mistake as to reverse the 

ess, and submit ourselves to our Asiatic or North African 
iends. Their flocks afford them nourishment; asses and mules 
are their beasts of burden. The Jews, who are numerous among 
them, meet with better treatment than they do from the Moors. 

The poor Jew! Heavily has he sinned, and heavily, as is 
meet, has he been punished. This circumstance of the Jews’ 
more favourable usage by their Berber neighbours, may perhaps 
be adduced in support, however slight, of the tradition amo 
these latter of their ancestors having once professed Judaism. y 
tradition that might also well enough correspond with that other 
statement of an Arabian writer of the fourteenth century, to 
which we have alluded; more especially if we may suppose the 
Christianity which he attributes to some of the tribes, to have 
been Arianism, into which Genseric, about the middle of the 
fifth century, sought to dragoon his catholic subjects in north- 
western Africa. Between that extreme degree of this known as 
Unitarianism, (perhaps we might better say Socinianism,) and 
Judaism, there is no striking dissimilarity. We have known 
German Jews in England frequent Unitarian places of worship ; 
we presume on account of this resemblance to their own creed. 
Dr. Mayo’s twelfth chapter gives a neat summary of the leading 

ticulars of our information concerning the Berbers. 

The framework of the tale under notice is slight. Two 
Spanish girls, Andalusians, are carried off by a Salee rover, who 
attacks the vessel in which they are accompanying their father 
to the Canaries, to take possession of the government of one of 
the islands. The rais, or captain of the pirate galley, is an Eng- 
lishman, who, having been carried off from Cadiz by the Moors 
in his early childhood, has been made a good Mussulman by 
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them ; or at least sufficiently so for the duties to which he has 
been appointed—that of waylaying upon the high seas as man 
as possible of his Christian brethren who were compelled to sail 
by those then dreaded coasts, and conducting them to slavery in 
the Moorish states. On some occasions, and according to vary- 
ing exigencies, the rover’s creed appears to be somewhat of a 
polyglot one. A talisman, which he bestows upon a friend, con- 
tains ‘ a verse from the Koran, the ten commandments in Hebrew, 
and a silver crucifix’—the ‘truly catholic rover having charged 
his amulet upon the principle of putting in all kinds of shot for 
all kinds of game.’ He falls in love with the elder of the two 
sisters. Casbin Subah, the Berber, who subsequently makes his 
appearance as the friend of the rover Hassan, formerly Henry 
arlyle, gets himself into a similar predicament with the younger 
one. The leading object of his life is to collect his disunited tribes, 
and found, under his own rule, a Berber empire, of which he deems 
Juanita would make an admirable queen. The third inamorato 
is Edward Carlyle; his brother, the rais, previously to the 
capture of the Andalusians, picked him up at sea, in a manner 
equally novel and improbable. The son of a merchant residing 
in Cadiz, he has drawn upon himself the vengeance of that which, 
by a horrible perversion of terms, was called the holy office. 
se the pursuit of its officials in a light skiff, he is at last 
overtaken, and throws himself overboard to baffle them, just as 
the pirate galley, the more respectable of the two, falls foul of 
the felucca, and, with tical justice, carries off thé familiars to 
slavery in Morocco. Young Carlyle floats awhile, then, for a 
space, is perched on the rudder, and finally scrambles in at the 
cabin-window of his brother’s vessel. The rais first mistakes 
him for a djin, or a vision of sheitan ; but after having tested his 
humanity by a hearty sword cut, recognises and subsequently con- 
ceals him in the house of a friendly merchant at Mequinez, where 
he improves the leisure thus afforded him, by ‘ making sweet eyes’ 
at Xaripha, the daughter of his host. Of course there are many 
hindrances to the course of these three true loves; and the inci- 
dences arising out of them, designed to further the author’s 
ap of depicting the people, and the localities with which 
is story is concerned, furnish the remainder of the volume. At 
its close, they all get married; the rais quitting his, to our 
notions, somewhat equivocal profession of pirate, and the Berber 
aening: himself out to be some sort of a Christian, in order to 
meet the prejudices of the young lady who remains in the fast- 
nesses of the Atlas, as his wife. ; 
Considering the assigned date of the story, Dr. Mayo has suc- 
ceeded in occasionally giving so very modern a tone to some of 
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his scenes, as to render the effect rather ludicrous. The drawing- 
room flirtations of the chief with Juanita, tell very drolly. tt 
might be difficult to state precisely what that is in which alone 
consists the tone, appropriate to scenes laid in semi-civilized 
countries, and in the era of our great-great-grandmother; but 
it is evident that the one natural to English society in the year 
1851, is not in keeping with them. We instinctively look for 
weather-stains, and «bitte ivy, about old structures, and are 
offended if in their place we encounter modern paint and white- 
wash. As an instance of what we mean; the Berber finds his 
lady-love with her sister, and the merchant’s daughter, in the 
house of the latter; and in reply to his inquiring glance, we are 
told that ‘Juanita introduced him to her sister, and Xaripha.’ 
As one would say, ‘Mr. Smith—Miss Jones,’ in the course of a 
morning call. 

We were a little puzzled at first to make out who was the 
especial hero of this romance. The writer himself, we presume, 
felt it a little doubtful; as, before publication, the work was an- 
nounced under varying titles, as though now one, and then the 
other, presented himself to his mind as the leading personage. Any 
one among the three gentlemen (to adopt Dr. Mayo’s modern tone) 
that we have named, seemed eligible for this onerous duty. In- 
deed, we are not sure that old Muley Ismael, the Emperor of 
Morocco, might not have as good a claim as any of them. He 
is repeatedly brought upon the stage, and that very graphically. 
We do not know that we could present a more favourable speci- 
men of Dr. Mayo’s best style, than those portions of the story in 
which he makes his appearance. He forms an admirable full- 
length portrait of the , ae of those days, and of that clime. 
We do not know whether his majesty’s successors have much 
mended their manners in our own. An inclination to tyranny is 
the besetting sin of absolute power, whether it be possessed .~ 
monarch, or those much lower down in the social scale. e 
have seen it well developed in a Sunday-school teacher, in a 
round jacket and turned-down collar, during his brief reign of a 
couple of hours on Sunday morning; and in that House where 
the ‘nips and bobs’ of peevish puerility seem little less than 
profanation. 

But to our Moorish tyrant, of whose amiability some notion 
may be formed by the brief response given by the kaid of the 

tes, to the anxious inquiry of a bashaw, as to what mood it 
fad ‘ pleased his majesty to rise in that morning ?” 

‘ May the sultan’s life be _—, a eunuch has just whis- 
‘ pered me that it had pleased our lord the shereef to rise with 
: fis sword in his teeth.’ 
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A bold figure for that peculiar state of the system, familiar we 
fear to too many of our readers, in which people, without waiting 
to see whether there is an exculpatory east wind or not, come 
down to breakfast with the sensation of a decided preference for 
quarrelling with somebody or other, no matter whom; and which 
makes even a delinquent housemaid, up to the eyes in certain essen- 
tial processes, which ought to have been concluded an hour before, 
no unacceptable victim to their civilized and Christian wrath. 

A court is about to be held in the royal city of Mequinez ; 
and the gates of the hareem being thrown open, the sultan, wear- 
ing a yellow sash, indicative of his ill-humour, springs in among 
the trembling crowd, having just cut down the porter because his 
dress came in contact with the imperial foot. 

In return for their prostrations and acclamations, he graciously 
keeps his horse prancing, and his scimetar whirling about them. 

* And it was with no small expenditure of agility that his courtiers 
contrived to pay the usual salutations, and yet to preserve their bodies 
from the horse’s hoof, or their necks from the steel. As it was, several 
turbans were cut through, and a dozen haicks were stained with blood, 
when suddenly the sultan checked his horse; and sheathing his scimetar 
with a growl of rage, he passed his hands into the folds of his sash, 
and drew out a paper. 

‘* Traitors!’ he shouted, glaring round upon his panting and terrified 
eourt. ‘Dogs! whose work is this? Who of you has dared to sell 
himself to the Berber? and the old monarch shook the paper with 
convulsive energy. 

* Read this,’ he exclaimed, to an officer who held the office of chief 
kaid of the gate. 

‘ The kaid advanced, took the paper, and after kissing the hem of 
the imperial haick, he read in a loud voice as follows :— 

‘*To the powerful Muley Ismael, emperor of Morocco, Soos, and 
Tefilet, whom God preserve in the paths of justice and mercy, know 
that thy demand for more tribute than the free Amazerg of the hills 
has of his own accord consented to pay, is unjust. Know, also, that 
thy design to ravage the country of the Ait Amoor is known to me. 
Be warned in time, and let there be peace between us. I fear you not, 
and wish you well, in token whereof I pin this paper with my dagger 
to your pillow, and not to your heart. Casbin El-Subah.’ 

‘«What think you,’ demanded the sultan, when the kaid had 
finished, ‘ whence comes this? Who pinned that paper to my pillow?’ 

‘*May God for ever preserve Sidi, but I know not,’ replied the 
trembling kaid. | 

‘¢ Think you it was the Berber chieftain himself?” 

‘ “God knows,’ replied the kaid, falling upon his knees. 

**God knows, but you do not,’ growled the sultan; ‘and yet you 
are kaid of the gates?” 

* Muley Ismael glared around upon his court with the look of a 
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tiger selecting a victim, and then raising his finger, the four negroes 
darted upon the prostrate and grovelling form of the unfortunate officer. 

‘* God is great! and there is no God but God! May he lengthen 
the life of Sidi,’ exclaimed the kaid.’ 


But with the words in his mouth his life pays the penalty of 
his want of ubiquity as gate-keeper general. 

The sultan stares savagely for a moment at the victim of this 
summary proceeding, whereupon— 


‘ The courtiers began to elevate their voices in expressions of admira- 
tion of his justice and goodness, and in wishes for his long life and 
prosperity. One Moor, however, of a dignified mien and of a com- 
plexion that would have compared for clearness and whiteness with 
that of the inhabitants of northern Europe, stood a little apart in 
silence. He either could not, or would not join in the sycophantic 
plaudits that were beginning to arise from all quarters of the court. 

‘As the eyes of the monarch turned from the body of the kaid, 
they fell upon the silent figure of the Moor. 

‘* Hah!’ exclaimed the sultan, ‘ Abdallah ibn Asken! what thinkest 
thou of the justice of the shereef ? 

‘ To approve, or disapprove, in answer to such a question was well 
known to be attended with equal danger, and for a moment Abdallah 
stood without making any reply. 

‘ With a deep drawn yell of concentrated passion, Muley Ismael 
spurred towards him. ‘Dog! son of a Christian!—you, a descendant 
of the Ommeyah of Andalusia!’ he shouted, and raising his sword, let 
it fall with full foree upon the head of the Moor, who, as the blade 
descended, received it without moving from his tracks.(?) Luckily 
the thick turban afforded a partial defence; but still the keen steel 
cleft the scalp, and glancing, inflicted a deep wound on the shoulder. 
The sword itself, by the force of the blow, was wrenched from the 
sultan’s hand, and flew out some distance on the pavement. 

‘ Quietly Abdallah turned, took a few steps, picked up the sword, 
and deliberately wiped the bloody blade upon his haick. He then 
advanced to the emperor, who sat motionless upon his horse, and pre- 
senting the hilt, bowed his head. 

** God is good,’ exclaimed Abdallah. ‘I submit to my fate at his 
hands, and at the hands of the shereef.’’ 


An incident, which the writer adds ‘is no invention,’ the 
whole scene being much within the bounds of historic truth. 

The rage of the aged tyrant is disarmed by this mingled bold- 
ness and submission. e returns the scimetar to its sheath; 


and then unbuckling the belt, hands the weapon to Abdallah, 
with the words,— 


‘* Receive this, oh, worthy descendant of the royal Ommeyah; 
may God restore their dynasty to the throne of Cordova; receive it as 
G2 
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a token of our satisfaction that there is at least one brave and honest 
man in our court.’’ 


In addition, he confers upon him the perilous distinction of 
succeeding to the office of the defunct kaid of the gates; and at 
this the courtiers, feeling ‘ secure of their heads for another day,’ 
break forth afresh into a 

* Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us,’ 
laudation of their beloved monarch. 


‘ Shouts of delight at the goodness and greatness of God, and at 
the wisdom and mercy and justice of the shereef, rose upon the air, 
and circled the arched corridors of the hareem, and penetrated even 
to a distant square,’ 


where were lying other lifeless subjects of the ‘ wisdom, justice, 
and mercy,’ of this detestable old wretch ; and the new.kaid is 
left to return home, to see whether honour can take away the 
grief of a wound. What a picture of life ! 

On another occasion old Muley is introduced giving audience 
to the ambassador of our William III. in somewhat ludicrous 
style, though it is evident he was no person to be laughed at. 


‘He was seated in an old-fashioned and somewhat dilapidated 
English gig, gaudily painted, which was moved by two stalwart 
negroes supporting the shafts, and as many more pushing behind. 
The folding top was thrown back. With his feet drawn up under 
him upon the wide seat, sat the energetic old despot; while in front 
of him, and holding on by the dash-board, stood a little boy scarcely 
three years old.’ 

The youngest of several hundred brothers. 

There are other exceedingly characteristic and well-told stories 
concerning this old Moorish monarch ; but we must pass on. 

The personal appearance of the Berber, of whom the most 
contradictory descriptions are given by the courtiers, each anxious 
for the honour of imparting the information required by his 
irascible lord, is thus described, after his rescue of one of the 
Spanish girls, who has been carried off, either for his own hareem 
or that of his master, by the sultan’s kaid of the slaves. 


* He was a middle-sized figure, clad in a coarse gray djellabeah, th 
hood of which was drawn so far over his head as to completely con- 
ceal his features. He was mounted upon a tall black barb. A lon 
musket rested across his lap, and at his saddle-bow hung an old 
fashioned Arabic war-club, with a steel head,—a most formidabl 
weapon when wielded in the close mélée, or when hurled with unerrin 
precision in the chase.’ 


Not a very prepossessing exterior. But— 
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‘ He threw back the deep hood of his djellabeah, and exposed a head 
and face that might have served for a model of an Antinous in bronze. 
The features were perfectly regular and very youthful: a wide smooth 
forehead partially concealed by the folds of the turban, a nose aquiline 
and exquisitely formed, and lips short, curved, and moderately full, 
were well set off by jetty brows, moustache, and beard. It was the 
eye, however, that was the most striking feature. It was not black, 
but a blue, so deep and clear, as to have the same effect; except when 
in some lights the bluish tint flashed out in incongrous contrast to the 
deep bronze of the complexion.’ 


The bronze, however, washes off, for the Berber is, as it were, 
in masking costume; and then, O soul-subduing power of 
‘soap’ and ‘ water !’—we speak by the book—the chief has the 
full benefit of his natural advantages, as comprised in a pro- 
fusion of yellowish, auburn hair, that falls ‘in clustering curls 
over his brow and adown his neck,-—‘ adown’ is a favourite word 
with Dr. Mayo,—and beard to match; while ‘his skin was clear 
and ruddy,’ although somewhat sunburned. Some of the Berbers, 
says an old writer, are even ‘carroty and freckled,’ as much so 
as any North Briton, or Dane. e chief, the same Casbin- 
Subah who had destroyed Muley Ismael’s gat by pinning 
so impertinent an epistle to his pillow, fairly makes his way into 
the heart of Juanita, she being a young lady of a romantic turn. 
The confessions of very young ladies are, we believe, generally 
to be taken cum grano; and the following appears to our sobriety 
eminently to require it :— 


‘I could not,’ she tells her sister, ‘love a man a little, just a little 
my superior. I should detest my equal—I should despise my inferior; 
although I can conceive an assemblage of qualities in a man of no 
great strength of mind that could win my regard; and perhaps, if I 
were called upon to cherish and protect him, I might cultivate a certain 
degree of affection for him—a kind of motherly sentiment. Don’t 
laugh, Isabel, it is true. I have thought it all over a hundred times. 
But the man for me to love, is one vastly my superior, not so much in 
accomplishment, nor even in intellect, but in irresistible force of 
character : a man who will compel my spirit to bend its knee to his; 
who will command my soul to stand still, and shine on him, as Joshua 
commanded the sun: who can trample my will to the dust beneath the 
tread of his irresistible and indomitable energy, and fixity, and courage. 
. . . I require that he should make me worship and fear him, and that 
instead of guiding and protecting me, he should master me. I want 
that he should conquer the domain of my soul—add it to his own; and 
then generously decide the sovereignty between us.’ 


To which her sensible sister very sensibly replies: 


‘Are you crazy? Where did you get such notions? Who told 
you all this nonsense?” 
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We have ourselves heard the most heroic sentiments on this 
tender subject, in the manner of ‘ love in a cottage,’ and ‘ willing 
to sell matches with the object of my choice,’ from girls of seven- 
teen, and even those upon whom the mere lapse of time would, 
it might have been thought, have conferred something of com- 
mon sense. But could we believe that the transcendental senti- 
ments above had any type existing in real life, we should be 
ready to despair of young-lady-hood altogether. Far be it from 
us to seek to deprive the juvenile community of its inalienable, 
though, it must be said, much abused, privilege of talking non- 
sense. It may act as a safety-valve ; there is indeed a proverb 
to that effect. Still we cannot hide from ourselves the danger 
that exists of that which is often spoken, being at last acted; and 
then fearful is the penalty that the young, romantic girl pays for 
her sublime folly. A life-long, day-by-day, crushing expiation 
of an inexpiable fault. 

Dr. Mayo, with many protestations of masculine incapacity for 
such a task,—and it must be admitted that men do sometimes 
write about ‘sister woman’ in a way to make her langh,—ven- 
tures on a classification of mother Eve’s daughters, according te 
their differing mental characteristics. We suppose he would 

lace his Spanish girl in the third class: those among whom the 
imagination is predominant. ‘A woman of this class,’ he sa 
‘ requires heroes—unluckily there are no heroes—but, fortunately, 
‘she is capable of making them herself.’ Unfortunately, we 
should say; for it is indeed, as he adds; ‘ when made, they will 
not last!’ We cannot imagine any fate much more deplorable 
than hers, who, after decking out the selected object with all 
sorts of borrowed plumage ; or, to vary the image, after canoniz- 
ing her imaginary saint, heedless of the friendly zeal with which 
all around, exempt from her delusion, seek to save her from 
herself, by playing ‘ devil’s advocate’ on the occasion: finds out, 
when too late, that she has cherished but an ideal, that bears not 
the slightest resemblance to the reality to which she has com- 
mitted herself for the weary remainder of her days. Better, in- 
deed, would it be for her if the Lord Chancellor had all the 
matchmaking in his hands; since then some regard would be 
had for the suitability of the parties, between whom a partner- 
ship for life was contemplated. Truly the imagination is a 
dangerous faculty, unless kept well in hand: used simply to 
adorn and beautify that to which the cool, deliberate judgment 
has given its unhesitating assent. We acknowledge that ours are 
seats ta unromantic sentiments. Nevertheless, we believe 
they will be found fitter for the work-day life of this work-day 
world, than Miss Juanita’s delirious fancies, or the milder, home- 
grown folly, of our own sentimentalists. 
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Dr. Mayo’s two other classes, those in whom the will and the 
affections are the leading characteristics, may perhaps serve to 
amuse our lady-readers. Between the first and most men, he 
says, ‘there isa principle of repulsion.” Rather uncomplimentary 
this to ‘ most men:’ as it would seem to charge them with that 

culiar unamiability of disposition that cannot endure but to 

ave its own way in everything; and that chafes and frets if it 
fails of this rather childish gratification. The writer deserves 
ep with a reviewer’s pen for thus slandering his brethren. 

ut those in whom the affections are strongest, ‘ melt into man’s 
‘soul, softening the harder and baser metal with their pure gold, 
‘into a valuable and harmonious alloy.’ Very pretty; and very 
prettily said ! 

Though written with the avowed design of illustrating cha- 
racter and scenery in the cntapamtinnly little known Atlas 
region, the writer does not give us much on these subjects. 
There is, we think, but one description of its scenery, which is 
introduced as the principal personages are on their journey from 
Mequinez to the Berber’s home in the mountains :— 


‘ A magnificent prospect broke upon the travellers as their staggering 
but sure-footed animals cleared the jagged bed of the rocky ravine, 
and sprang up to the open plain. On one hand they could look back 
upon every foot of ground which they had passed. Below them lay 
the ruins of the Romi, and further on the plain, the city of Mequinez, 
while in every other direction stretched a billowy sea of mountains, 
wave above wave, until the last snow-crested summits were mingled 
with the clear blue of ether, or concealed amid the masses of fleecy 
clouds. 

‘ The surface of the plateau was dotted with numerous stone houses 
with thatched roofs. Here and there the ground was divided by hedge- 
rows into gardens. The open ground was covered by herds of cattle, 
and flocks of sheep. Surmounting a gentle elevation was an irregular 
building of great size, and of considerable architectural pretension. 
It was built of stone, and enclosed an immense court, the entrance to 
which was a machicolated gateway. The walls were flanked by towers 
at the angles, and surrounding the whole was a deep moat. Within, 
distinct pavilions, connected by terraces, and latticed corridors sur- 
rounded the court, and divided into smaller squares, and more secluded 
patios, the space between their outer faces, and the casemented ramparts 
and battlements.’ 


The crests of the Atlas are of a rounded form; and the moun- 
tains everywhere show a tendency to the formation of table- 
lands, and broad terraces. The castle is that of Casbin-Subah. 
In the absence of other illustration, we suppose he must be taken 
as the representative of his race; in which case an admirable 
account of his stealing a mare from the Arab sheik of Arbazza, 
would lead us to the conclusion that a Berber was, at least, ‘a 
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fine able thief, whatever else he might or might not be. Their 
reputation is one for very ‘indifferent’ honesty. 

e people and country of Morocco occupy a larger share of 
the volume than do the people whose name it bears. There is 
one excellent scene in a baker’s shop at Mequinez that reminds 
us of the piquancy of some of Morier’s eastern stories. The 
baker himeelt by the way, is a Berber, one of Casbin-Subah’s 
tribe, but the picture itself is Moorish. The entrance of the 
shop was open :— 


‘ And around it, within and without, were squatted a number of 
female slaves, and a dozen or two of ragged children. The baker, a 
fat fellow with bare legs and arms, and a little red skull-cap on his 
head, was seated in front of his oven, with his feet in a shallow pit, 
industriously putting in and taking out the loaves of wheaten bread 
which had been brought by the clamorous group around the door. 

‘ My bread! my bread!’ shouted one. ‘ How long will you keep me 
here, oh, thou master of a cold oven!’ 

‘My bread! my bread!’ cried another. ‘Do you wish that my 
mistress should starve ? See, the sun has just gone to bed, or I would 
take the bread away, and bake it on a warm stone sooner—— 

‘ My bread! my bread!’ chorussed a number of voices. ‘Haste 
there, oh, thou son of the hills, where the bakers all heat their ovens 
with snow. Ah! ah! the Berber thinks one donkey-load of brushwood 
enough for all the ovens in Mequinez! May the place that you will 
go to when you die, be no hotter than your oven—and that is a better 
fate than you deserve. Hark!—£El-assar will be sounded before this 
hater of heat—this fire-despiser—give us our bread!’ 

‘A loud clapping of hands, with peals of laughter, and a clucking 
sound of the tongue, accompanied each abusive sally. The badgered 
baker retorted in kind. Glowing with heat and rage, he tossed the 
steaming loaves to their noisy owners with many a loud-voiced objur- 
gation. 

‘ Sere! sere!” he shouted to each in turn. ‘Away with you! In 
the name of Sheitan and all his imps, away with you! And may the 
bread turn in your stomachs to red-hot bricks!’ 


Human nature is amazingly alike, all the world over. You 
may hear the same class in England ‘ badgering’ each other in 
precisely the same way. ‘ Aggravating’ is, we believe, the term 
sometimes applied to this process by the victim of it, and it 
appears to us a very expressive one. 

n alluding to the Mohammedan fast of the Ramadan, the writer 
instances an ingenious plan by which the faithful guard themselves 
from any very special inconvenience which might otherwise accrue 
from their fulfilment of the pious obligation of abstaining rigor- 
ously from food and drink for forty days. ‘The moment that the 
fourth call to prayers has announced the close of day— 
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‘ The hungry believer hurries to indemnify himself for his privations, 
by an indulgence in food limited only by his pecuniary means, and the 
capacity of his stomach. The slightest return of appetite is closely 
watched, and eagerly taken advantage of, and four, or five times in the 
night, do the wealthier disciples of the prophet fortify the inner man 
against the attacks of hunger during the coming day. ‘That there 
may be no excuse for breaking fast in the daytime, trumpets are 
sounded by the mueddens at intervals during the night, to waken 
people to their meals, and just previous to Es Sebah (day-dawn), 
messengers from the mosques rush wildly through the streets, uttering 
loud cries, and beating on the doors with heavy clubs. To the higher 
classes—those who can afford to sleep all day, and eat all night—the 
Ramadan is not a very trying time.’ 


When they fast ‘it is presently after dinner ;’ or, as we have 
known it in ‘ merrie’ England, on turbot and lobster sauce. 
Of the general features of the country, Dr. Mayo thus writes : 


‘The aspect of nature in Morocco is peculiar and striking. There 
are comparatively but few signs of cultivation, and yet the country 
has an old look, that gives it a very different appearance from any of 
the thinly peopled districts of the New World. The towns, which are 
mainly inhabited by the true Moors, many of them the descendants of the 
expatriated Saracens of Andalucia, mingled with Jews, negro slaves, 
and Christian renegados, who, in the present day, mostly consist of 
escaped convicts, and deserters from the Spanish garrison of Ceuta, 
are few and wide apart. There are no villages, but in their place are 
the douahs, or groups of low brown tents, inhabited by the Arabs and 
Africans. These, at a little distance, can scarcely be distinguished 
from clumps of palmetto bushes, which, in many parts, dot the slopes 
of the hills. In the great plains, like that in which stands the city of 
Morocco, the country, at certain seasons, is strikingly beautiful. 
Nothing can surpass the rich profusion of the affluent vegetation. 
Luxuriant fields of wheat and barley wave in the breeze, laden with 
the odours of a thousand flowering plants, chiefly of the bulbous kind. 
Herds of cattle and horses may be seen trampling the tall grass, or 
reposing under the shade of innumerable palms. But in the dry 
season all this beauty vanishes, and an air of desolation and decay per- 
vades the wide horizon. Even when vegetation is most flourishing, 
the traveller is struck with the vast disproportion between the spon- 
taneous productions of nature, and the returns of direct agricultural 
appliances. The Arabs, who are a mixed race, composed partly of the 
original Saracenic invaders, and of the crowds of emigrants from 
Arabia who followed the conquest, partly of the original inhabitants of 
the plains, and partly of Lybian tribes, who have poured in, from the 
borders of the Saharah, are too idle and ignorant to develope a tithe of 
the natural capabilities of the soil. In the northern part of the empire, 
from Fez and Mequinez, to the Straits of Gibraltar, the aspect of the 
country is still more desolate. The entire absence of houses, except 
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occasionally the white-washed sanctorea of celebrated saints ; of fences, 
bridges, or roads; the hills low and brown, or covered with scraggy 
pines and dwarf oaks; marshes overgrown with willows, and plains 
¢cut up by water-courses, and covered with wild mustard, furze, 
palmetto-bushes and thistles—present a scene, or scenes, at once dis- 
agreeable and pleasing, saddening and inspiriting.’ 

The disagreeable and saddening impressions greatly prepon- 
derating, we should imagine. Tt is sadeeil saddening, to other 
than the mere political economist, to mark the churlish indiffer- 
ence with which ignorant, thankless man too often receives the 
rich gifts of nature; spreading waste and desolation over the 
most Fruitful portions of God’s earth. 

We have, with certain exceptions, spoken favourably of Dr. 
Mayo’s powers as a writer. One compliment that has here, in 
England, been paid to them, we doubt not he would willingly 
have excused. th of his tales, almost coincidently with their 
first appearance, have been brought out by other publishers, in 
a small, cheap form, some sixth, or thereabouts, of the price of 
those which we shall call the genuine copies, from which we 
suppose they have been printed. The works of other Americans, 
of which the copyright had been purchased by some of our 
leading houses in the trade, have experienced similar treatment. 
Mr. Bayard Taylor’s very entertaining volumes on California, 
which we recently noticed, were, within a few days of publica- 
tion, reprinted in this way, and offered for a couple of shillings. 
And the reason assigned by those who do these things is, that 
the writers, being aliens, cannot make a valid sale of copyright in 
this country. Those who have bought it, of course did so under 
the impression that their purchase was a legal one, and have in 
consequence taken out proceedings against the publishers of 
these cheap editions, who, as they suppose, have infringed their 
co’ yright and the matter is now awaiting legal decision. 

this position of affairs, it is plainly incompetent to us to 
— any opinion, as to the legality of this re-publication. 
ut as a question of morals, we may perhaps be permitted to 
offer our own views upon it: views which we think will not be 
affected by the legal decision, however that may be awarded. 
We must own that we admire cheap literature as much as our 
neighbours. We are no less fond than they of making eighteen- 
eed go as far as ten shillings. Nay, seeing we are human and 
nglish, there may be that within us, thou h of its existence we 
are as yet wholly unconscious, which would not refuse a sympa- 
thizing recognition of that prevalent appetite for low prices, to 
which the humane trading world constantly ministers in the 
shape of ‘alarming sacrifices,’ and ‘ tremendous bargains.’ But 
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then we have some little concern as to how the cheapness is 
brought about. And that a man should publish, for his own 
benefit, that which he knows another has bought, we must say, 
does not square with our notions of morality. The decision of 
a court of justice may render the transaction a legal one, but, 
according to our views, it will leave the morality of it just where 
it stands at present. It may in this instance, as in many others, 
prove to be perfectly legal that one should inflict an injury, 
pecuniary or otherwise, upon another; but what disinterested 
person considers him who avails himself of this legality of an act, 
morally absolved? What is thought of him who avails himself of 
the statute of limitations to evade a just debt? What of the 
bankrupt who, recovering from his misfortunes, denies himself 
nothing that ‘his soul desireth,’ while his creditors are still left 
with their, perhaps, nothing-in-the-pound? And yet these are 
legal acts; as it is also that a merciless creditor should crush a 
purely unfortunate debtor. It is plain, that what is legal is not 
always moral. Those, if any, who would justify the debtor and 
bankrupt in these cases, must permit us to remind them that 
the obligation to payment of debts is twofold, legal and moral; 
and that law cannot relax any obligations but those which itself 
creates. We have no wish to write harshly, even where we may 
think it deserved; and we therefore shall not have the slightest 
objection to any one’s so far toning down what we have penned 
as to substitute the word honourable for moral, if the change 
should make our sentiments more acceptable to those who have 
drunk into the world’s notion of morality, with which we must 
confess ourselves profoundly dissatisfied. ‘Sin,’ Solomon, the 
son of Sirach, tells us, ‘ stichoth to buying and selling ;’ and we 
begin to believe him: from the world’s actions, and what is almost 
worse, the world’s excuses for them. We cannot, if the whole 
commercial interest contended the point with us, admit that, in 
matters even of mere buying and selling, men are exempt from 
the obligations imposed upon them by a strict principle of honour; 
or by that higher rule which commands us to do to others as we 
would they should do to us. And these, at least, are violated, 
we hope thoughtlessly, by the transactions we have named. 

It is most datieabte or all parties that this point, as to the 
validity or otherwise of foreign copyright, should be so decided, 
as to ae no possible doubt about it; and perhaps it may 
be said, this was the only way of bringing it into court. To 
which our reply is, that the question should have remained 
unsettled till the day appointed for the — of Charles Fox’s 
debts—and that is a very long one—before we would have been 
parties to such a mode of raising it. 
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Art. IV.—Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. By Joun Kenrick, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Fellowes. London. 


Tue south-east angle of the Mediterranean sea, with its conti- 
guous lands, surpasses in interest every other portion of the 
“pres Italy, indeed, is-a strip of undying historical recollections. 
ttica is for ever renowned for arts and letters. Archeol 
points proudly to the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
And the eastern shores of North America possess the peculiar 
merit of making war subservient to liberty. But nowhere do 
so many sources of deep and vivid interest combine as in the 
countries watered by the Nile and the Jordan. The former was. 
at least the foster-parent of all the arts of a high internal civiliza- 
tion. The latter gave birth to true religion. In the valley of 
the Nile, man dil his utmost in the way of self-culture, and 
ended by worshipping stock, stones, and animals. On the hills 
and in the vales of Palestine, God made known his will, and 
gave the world his special aid, and there accordingly he brought 
to perfection systems of thought, emotion, and observance, which 
have led and held captive the hearts of all the most civilized 
nations. Within the survey we must comprise the Peninsula of 
Sinai, not only because it is the point of junction between Egypt 
and Palestine, but chiefly because there, under the divine care, 
the superstition of the former was refined and expanded into the 
religion of the latter; and because there began that series of 
= events which made the faith of a wandering shepherd the 
t 


h of the world. Thus connecting the peaks of Sinai with the — 


deep and narrow bosom of the Nile, we meet with most extraor- 
dinary natural contrasts within the limits of some two hundred 
miles. At the one extremity of the line are the sweet and flowing 
waters of the Nile; the rich vegetation of its banks; the teeming 
inhabitants of its stream ; the stupendous edifices of its margin ; 
with repositories of the dead more thickly = than its most 
pulous ‘cities now; and temple and tomb alike covered with 
imperishable monuments of art, in sculpture and ainting, brought 
into existence long before our British ancestors had quitted their 
rimeeval Asiatic plains. At the other extremity is the mute, 
n desert, Sinai, with its burnt and sterile granite tops, risin 
8000 feet above the Nile, in rugged grandeur, with here an 
there a scanty vegetation and a solitary unflourishing tree, defy- 
ing man to find even in its vallies a permanent abode. Yet, as if 
in compensation, the rocks of Sinai and Palestine produced the 
chief religions of the world. The valley of the Nile swarmed 
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‘ with physical products of all kinds, from man down to the 
cucumber; but souls were born and ripened on the neighbouring 
high lands. The Pyramid, the Sphinx, and the Lotus, are the 
emblem and the trophies of the former. To the latter the 
world is indebted for Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, and, with 
reverence be it said, for the Lord Jesus Christ, who ‘ was born of 
a woman, born under the law.’ 

Egypt and Palestine, as conterminous countries, are historically 
related to each other from the earliest ages. A difference of 
stock kept the two from becoming one; but proximity and 
natural wants and passions produced betweem them constant 
interchanges. From the eastern lands, of which Palestine was 
both the centre and the bulwark, rushed the nomad hordes 
which, under the name of Hyksos, subdued Egypt, and set up 
their dominion in the palaces of its native monarchs. In Egypt, 
descendants of the same shepherd races, served for centuries a 
hard and destructive bondage. Again and again did the chariots 
of Egypt hurry over the desert plains which divide the countries, 
and bear into Palestine the conquering sword and the gallin 

oke; and repeatedly, in the long course of centuries, did 
st Sn find in Egypt an asylum ora home. There Abraham 
was saved from famine ; there Moses learned the highest wisdom 
of his age; there Jeroboam received protection; there Jeremiah 
ended his troubled days; and there, at last, arose a lesser temple 
and worshipped a degenerate race, until ‘ the Messenger of the 
Covenant’ coming, was borne in flight into Egypt, as if to fulfil 
all types; and prepared the way, so that Osiris and Iris, no less 
| than Zeus, Minerva, and Moloch, might retire confounded and 
abashed before the Cross. 

If the Bible contains a true history of Palestine, it could 
hardly fail to advert to Egypt. If the history represents the 
two countries as intimately related to each other, Egypt must 
pei appear on its pages: and, in fact, in one form or 
another, Egypt is most frequently mentioned and alluded to in 
the Bible. ext to Palestine itself, no country is so often 
brought forward in the Scriptures as the land of the Nile. 
Highly important therefore is the question, whether the Egypt 
of the Bible is the Egypt of reality? To the Christian, this 
question is one or the deepest interest. If it must be answered 
in the negative, the historical foundations of his faith will be put 
in peril; but great will their solidity prove to be, if truth de- 
mands an affirmative answer. 
| Let us look at the real conditions of the matter. The Bible 

| contains very many statements and implications concerning 
Egypt. Some three thousand years after the accounts were 
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penned, a decisive test of their correctness is put into our hands. 
As the men of this day did not write the narratives, so was not 
the test a test of their origination. In applying the one to the 
other, then, the christian scholar is free from the charge of col- 
_lusion or prejudice : he does but use the tools which Providence 
has put into his hands. Quite independent is his position: those 
tools have been prepared for him by scholars who, in their re- 
searches and conclusions, disown religion as a foreign element. 
With the utmost unconcern, learned men have investigated 
Egyptian antiquities. No care had they whether or not the 
en of their labours illustrated and confirmed the biblical his- 

Nay, in the earlier periods of the investigation, a spirit 
actively hostile to christianity was engaged in the work. How- 
ever, indifference, if not opposition, has produced certain results, 
established certain facts, drawn certain conclusions, and left them 
as a simple legacy to the history of the world. Here the biblical 
student steps in. He has had nothing to do with the accumula- 
‘tion of these materials; but their character he is bound to ascer- 
tain. Equally bound is he to ask himself, what aspect and 
relation = ar to the Egypt of the sacred Scriptures? He 
has even been ae told that the one is harmful, if not 
subversive of the other. What is the fact? Should it prove that 
the two agree—that the Egypt of the monuments and of the 
tombs, is the t of Moses and Isaiah, then in the agreement 
of two independent witnesses, whose evidence is given under 
the thus described conditions—in that agreement every com- 
petent and impartial judge will recognise and acknowledge a 
very strong an ef striking illustration of the historical credi- 

history. 


bility of the biblica 

Those conditions will receive a new element of trustworthiness, 
if we can find some one who, to the varied qualities of an emi- 
nent Egyptologist, unites the impartiality of the scholar and the 
learning of the christian divine. Such a person, possessing the 
means of knowing Egypt correctly, will possess also the means of 
determining the question we have here put in issue, and can 
‘ well and truly’ report, to us whether the scholar’s Egypt and 
the Christian’s Egypt are the same. The requisite qualities are 
combined in the highly accomplished author of * Ancient Egypt 
under the Pharaohs.’ - 

Our question has been entertained and answered on previous 
occasions. The reply, though somewhat various, has been in- 
creasingly favourable to revealed religion. But a full and final 
answer could not have been given until now. Up to a recent 
period doubt covered many important questions, and discussion 
prevailed over determination. Still, indeed, much remains 
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unascertained and undecided. Still conjecture occupies the 
place of fact. Nevertheless, as Mr. Kenrick has rightly judged, 
enough is known to take the shape of a systematic history. 
Enough in consequence is known to form a basis of comparison 
with biblical Egypt. Nor must we disown that, as on one side 
undue hostility has aforetime been manifested by Egyptian 
scholars to the Bible, so on the other side, an undue leaning, if 
not a want of perfect fairness, has appeared in some biblical 
advocates. Of the two errors, we fear and deprecate the latter 
more than the former. Injudicious friends are more dangerous 
than prejudiced enemies. Historical questions must be debated 
and settled on purely historical grounds. In the practical recog- 
nition of this important canon, lies the chief merit of the wor 
which we bring before our readers. We say emphatically ‘the 
the student wants, is the simple 
truth, a thor impartial as well as entirely competent guide; 
he wants can and will tell’ him what 
Egyptologists have learnt and declared, and what bearing their 
discoveries have on the biblical narratives. In such a case ordi- 
— students must depend on authority. The quality of that 
authority is everything to all who prefer God’s truth to man’s 
falsities. As a perfectly reliable authority can we deliberately 
recommend these two volumes: nor do we in the slightest fear 
that our decision will be questioned by any competent critic. 
Without knowing anything of the author personally, a. well 
informed reader would rise from the perusal of the work with a 
full assurance of the entire reliableness of its statements; for on 
the surface, in great numbers and in unmistakable forms, lie 
proofs of exact, profound, and varied Sageepe extending to 
all the requisite branches of knowledge, as well as traces and 
evidences of a just, well balanced, and highly cultivated mind, 
earnest in pursuing, and thoroughly honest in recording truth. 
The learned writer, wisely following the example of our 
Teutonic cousins, has quand to his history a series of disquisi- 
tions, in which he treats of everything necessary or conducive to 
the right and the full understanding of the subject. Here, in 
summaries, admirable no less for their condensation than their 
perspicuity, the reader may find reliable information on the 
geography, the geology, the natural products, and the artificial 
culture of the country, including the secrets of hieroglyphical 
writing, and the sources of Egyptian history ; questions of science 
are handled with the same care as questions of letters; and in 
biblical topics the writer seems specially at home. This last- 
mentioned quality gives him a peculiar fitness to be our guide in 
the task which we now enter on—the task, namely, of comparing 
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together the Egypt of the Bible and the Egypt of the monu- 
ments; the monuments we say, because, while some trustworth 
information may be gathered from profane authors, and sti 
more from the present state and products of the country—while 
particles of knowledge may be picked up out of scattered frag- 
ments of a once ample native literature, yet the stupendous 
edifices of granite and limestone, with their innumerable signs, 
symbols, and figures, and the countless tombs and sarcophagi, 
with their mouldered human remains, and their unfaded paint- 
ings, which make the sepulchre into a picture gallery, and so 
have perpetuated the whole circle of daily as well as sacred life 
in Egypt,—these monumental wonders are at once the chief and 
the very abundant sources of our acquaintance with the ancient 
dwellers in the long ravine watered by the Nile. 

In order to bring into relief the striking accordance which 
exists between the biblical history and the ordinary history of 
Egypt, we ought previously to consider the relation in which 
ancient pagan writers stand to the subject. If their testimony is 
uniform with the testimony of the Bible, and the testimony of 
the monuments, then an additional witness has come into court, 
whose evidence is concurrent with that which has already been 
given. If, however, they make statements which are now known 
to be incorrect, then the correctness of the biblical history be- 
comes remarkable, and for this special fact we are compelled to 
a special cause. 

e had collected materials for this comparison. Regard to 
our narrow limits forbids us to employ them. No vague gene- 
ralities can convey the impression which would ensue from facts 
and instances. Yet it is only a few words that we have room 
to set down. 

Many of the principal authors of Greek and Roman literature 
have more or less spoken of Egypt. The bulk of what they say 
has been proved to be incorrect. Herodotus and Diodorus wrote 
regular histories of the country; those histories are replete with 
errors. Manetho, a native of the country, also wrote a history 
of it ; in that history the fabulous and the unauthentic had a large 
share. Josephus o interwoven notices of Egypt in his writ- 
ings on the history of the Hebrews, and is convicted of practices 
which involve error, if they do not betray fraud. The inaccu- 
racies to which we refer cover the whole subject, touching now 
on the civil history, now on the religious ; now on the chronology, 
now on the natural products of the land; and specially abound- 
‘ing on the subject of opinions, rites, usages, and manners. 
Among these authorities, Herodotus would have seemed to merit 
entire reliance. Is not history his chosen department? Is he 
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not called ‘the Father of history’? Did he not visit Egypt? 
Does he not make his reports on the authority of the Egyptian 
et Is it not customary with even good scholars to place 

im above the biblical historians? Yet it is now demonstrated 
that Herodotus not only nods, and even sleeps, in the true 
Homeric fashion, but narrates fables as history, and sets forth 
falsities as facts. The testimony of Herodotus has passed through 
several phases of estimation. Now was it unimpeachable in 
value, and of supreme importance: then it sunk to the degra- 
dation of idle talk, old wives’ tales, and puerile credulity, if not 
conscious misrepresentation. A reaction took place: the old 
Greek was again placed on the pedestal of authority, though the 
bust had suffered from heavy blows. Once more, however, his 
claims are called in question, and now under such a kind and 
weight of testimony, as to leave his history of Egypt with a title 
to only very qualified reliance. We subjoin an exemplification 
or two, supplied by Mr. Kenrick’s pages :— 


‘In regard to all that precedes this age, the eighth century before 
Christ, it is evident, from the inspection of the History of Herodotus 
by itself, and without comparison with monuments or with any other 
historical book, that it cannot be accepted as true, either in its facts or 
its dates. Even the circumstance that after Menes 330 sovereigns 
are said to have succeeded each other, without leaving any memorials 
of themselves in public works, or legislation, or conquest, is sufficient 
to show that the kings and their chronology are unhistorical.’— 
ii. 72. 


Let us come down to a late period of the history, a period in 
which Herodotus expressly states, that ‘he shall relate that in 
which: the Egyptians and other nations agree.’—{ii. 381.) In 
the reign of Psammitichus, Herodotus tells of a revolt and 
desertion on the part of 240,000 men who went into Ethiopia, 
and, ‘ by their settlement, the Ethiopians became humanized,— 
learning Egyptian manners ;’ and passing over several apparent 
inaccuracies, we take one relating to indubitable facts: thus 
writes Mr. Kenrick,— 


‘ The place in which the deserters (Automoli) settled is said by 
Herodotus to be as remote from Meroe, as Meroe from Elephantine, 
and along the course of the Nile. Now, fifty-six days navigation up 
the Nile from Meroe would carry us very far beyond every trace of 
that Egyptian civilization which Herodotus declares that the Ethi- 
opians received from the Egyptian deserters. In fact, no such traces 
are found further south than lat. 16°; which is within the limits of 
the island of Meroe itself. The king of the Ethiopians, by whom 
they were received, and who gave them permission to conquer them- 
selves a settlement within his dominions, was probably a successor of 
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Sabaco and Tirhakah, having his capital, not at the Meroe of later 
geography, but at Napata; nor does it necessarily follow that they 
proceeded as far as Napata before they received his commands. Dio- 
dorus says they took possession of some of the best land in Ethi- 
opia, and divided it among them. LEratosthenes, Strabo, Pliny, all 
mention them, but with such variations as to their position, that it is 
evident they wrote from no certain knowledge. Herodotus tells us 
that the Automoli bore the name of Asmach, which signifies ‘those who 
stand on the left hand of the king.’ Diodorus attributes their emigra- 
tion to their displeasure at being posted on the left wing in an expe- 
dition into Syria; both accounts being probably etymological con- 
jectures, founded on the circumstance that a people called Euonymite 
(left), of Egyptian origin, dwelt between Ethiopia and Egypt. We 
cannot avoid the suspicion that the distance of the country to which 
’ they emigrated, as well as their numbers, has been greatly exaggerated; 
that their real settlement was near the second cataract, and that they 
were referred to a region far south of Meroe; not because any traces 
of Egyptian civilization were found there, but in deference to the 
authority of Herodotus. Those from whom he received his account 
had made no better estimate of the difficulties of a march to a country 
fifty-six days sail south of Meroe, than those who represented Darius 
as having marched from the Danube to the Wolga; and the historian 
was not the man to correct such tales by applying the tests of time 
and space.’—Vol. ii. 393—5. 


We add another instance in which discrepancies the most 
marked are found to prevail, between our two chief pagan 
authorities, in the account which they severally give of the first 
Egyptian monarchs :— 

* The variations between Herodotus and Diodorus are too great to 


allow of their being explained by the causes which produce differences 
in dates, successions, and events, even in histories founded upon docu- 


mentary evidence. Little stress can be laid upon a want of congruity ~ 


in names, since we know that the sovereigns of Egypt had two, or 
even three; but the discrepancy here affects every element of history. 
Sixty reigns, at least, intervene between Menes, the founder of 
Memphis, according to Herodotus, and Uchoreus, to whom Diodorus 
attributes its foundation. Herodotus extends the number of the 
obscure successors of Menes to 330; Diodorus limits them to 52. 
Herodotus includes in these, eighteen Ethiopians: in Diodorus there 
is no mention of Ethiopian sovereignty till the reign of Actisanes, 
which corresponds in part with the second Ethiopian dominion in 
Herodotus,—that of Sabaco. The building of the Labyrinth, the 
reign of Remphis, the erection of the Pyramids, are all placed by the 
two historians in different relative positions: the Labyrinth, hc 
according to Diodorus, was erected five generations before the Trojan 
war, dates, according to Herodotus, from the Dodecarchia. Diodorus 
makes the whole number of native sovereigns of Egypt to have been 
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470 kings and five queens. Herodotus makes them 341, from Menes 
to Sethos; but as only twenty native princes, at most, reigned from 
Sethos to Nectanebus, the accounts cannot be reconciled. The dura- 
tion of the native monarchy was, according to the Egyptians, above 
4700 years (Diod. i. 69), according to the calculation of Herodotus 
(ii. 142) 11,340. These discrepancies are so enormous and so funda- 
mental as to preclude the idea that they can have been superinduced 
by lapse of time and a variety of narrators, on a history originally 
authentic. Nor have we any ground for stamping one with the cha- 
racter of authenticity to the exclusion of the other.’—Vol. ii. p. 84-5. 


We are thus brought to the first point of our comparison, the 
least favourable for the Scriptures, we mean, the chronology of 
the Bible as compared with the chronology of the monuments; 
the monuments, we say, for the reader has just seen, that in the 
chief pagan writers there is no fixed term by which their evidence 
could be set side by side with the statements or implications of 
the Bible. Let not our purpose, however, be misconceived. In 
one sense, the Bible has no chronology. In the strict, scientific 
sense of modern times, certainly it has no chronology. Nor in 
a looser and general sense, has the Bible a chronology. Chrono- 
logical data it does contain; and these data have been taken 
by learned men and wrought into a system. This man-made 
system is the chronology which is recorded in the margins of 
our bibles. On the correctness of human compilation, the 
credibility of the Bible, if not the truth of revealed religion, 
has been more than once oa by advocates whose zeal 
has surpassed their knowledge. In this humanly-constructed 

stem, however, not all the scriptural data have been included; 
or the narratives that relate to the days which immediately suc- 
ceeded the Flood imply a longer period than the two thousand 
years which are commonly allowed to have passed between that 
event and the advent of Christ. A similar implication is involved 
in the records of the monuments. The moment, however, that 
we attempt to fix the number of years by which the period should 
be prolonged, we find ourselves without scriptural authority. 

cely less unaided are we when we turn to the monuments. 

We must make another preliminary remark: the Bible was 
written, not to establish a chronology, but to set forth a religion. 
A chronology, like every other science, is a human view of 
events. As a science, it was of necessity late in its growth, 
depending as it did, on the development of the intellect, and the 

gress of society. Chronology, then, could not have existed 

hens the first, except by the intervention of miracle for the 

purpose. Had the early pages of the Bible contained a direct 

or systematic chronology, the py would have impeached their 
H 
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ancientness. Time, however, is it, that the friends of the Bible 
should cease making a bible of their own by their suppositions, 
and be content with the bible God has given them; that they 
should cease to theorise concerning the Bible, and simply en- 
deavour to comprehend its contents; should look to the Bible 
for their religion, and leave science, in this stricter sense, to 
scientific instructors. 

Returning to Mr. Kenrick’s work, what, let us ask, is the 
information it has to give respecting the chronology of the post- 
diluvian age? The authorities are chiefly two: first, Manetho; 
secondly, monuments. Manetho was a high priest of the temple 
of Isis, at Sebennytus, in Lower Egypt, in the reign of Ptolemy 
Lagi (332—284 3.c.); a man of the highest reputation for 
wisdom, and versed in Greek as well as ptian lore, who, 
besides other works, published a history of his native country, 
specially, as it should seem, to correct the errors of Herodotus. 

at history is lost. His Dynasties, however, remain tolerably 
entire, but whether or not in their original form, is not known. 
Their preservation is due to Julius Africanus, bishop of Emmaus, 
in Julia ; a man of learning and probity, who wrote in the 
beginning of the third century. Manetho's lists of Egyptian 
kings, however, we have only at the third hand, nor aré the 
without variations. If in their later details strictly historical, 
they are certainly fabulous in their eyo, for, besides the 
reign of gods, heroes and manes, according to Manetho, long held 
dominion in Egypt. Of mortal rulers, from Menes down to the 
younger Nectanebus, there were thirty dynasties, the sum of 
which varies from 4685 to 5049 vears, and the number of kings 
from 300 to 350, and even to 500. 


‘It is,’ we cite Mr. Kenrick, ‘impossible to found a chronology on 
such a basis, but Syncellus tells us, that the number of generations 
included in the thirty dynasties was, according to Manetho, and to the 
old Egyptian chronicle, 113, and the whole number of years 3555. 
This number” falls much short of what the summation of the reigns 
would furnish according to any reading of the numbers, but is nearly 
the same as 113 generations would produce at an average of thirty-two 
years to each.’—(ii. 93.) 


The lists, however, contain little else but names, and mere 
names of sovereigns are suspicious. Nor are we sure that all 
these kings were consecutive ; ‘that there either were no joint 
‘or rival sovereignties, or that, if they existed, only one was 
* fixed on as the legitimate monarch, and his years alone entered 
‘in the succession. A history of Great Britain in which the 
‘ years of the kings of England and Scotland before the union of 
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‘the crowns, or the Stuart and the Brunswick princes since the 
‘Revolution, were added together, would present a very false 
‘chronology,’ (ii. 96.) That some great error exists in the 
numbers of Manetho, as they now stand, is evident, since the 
summation of the reigns of his kings exceeds by nearly 1500 


years the duration assigned to them. From Manetho we turn 
to the monuments :— 


‘No nation has left in its inscribed monuments such ample materials 
for history as the Egyptians; the statutes of their kings are generally 
inscribed with their names; the walls of their palaces exhibit their 
exploits, commonly accompanied with the year of their reigns; works 
of art executed for private individuals and the tombs of public 
functionaries frequently contain the name of the reigning sovereign. 
But we commonly derive no information from these sources as to the 
succession and relative position of the sovereigns, or their absolute 
place in a general system of chronology. There are two remarkable 
monuments, however, which appear to give a certain number of kings 
in the order of their succession, the tablet of Abydos, wad the tablet af 
Karnak. The building to which the ‘former deforizod was "built Sr 
répaired by Rameses the Great (III), ard‘he is zepresert2d on the- 
monument sitting on his throne and contemplating a doyble séties cf” 
twenty-six shields of his predecessors. The lowest line of the monu- 
ment contains only a repetition of his own name and titles. The con- 
clusion which was at first drawn from this monument, that it exhibited 
a regnal succession of fifty-two monarchs anterior to Rameses the 
Great, has not indeed been realized, nor has the anticipated corre- 
spondence been established between the tablet and the lists of Manetho, 
except for a few reigns in the later part. Still its information is most 
important for Egyptian history. The tablet of Karnak is a repre- 
sentation of Thothmes III. offering gifts to a series of sixty-one kings, 
disposed in four lines around the walls. This sovereign himself is the 
forty-fourth of the tablet of Abydos, and it might have been expected 
that we should find here his predecessors on that tablet, which, how- 
ever, is not the case. But though we have been disappointed in the 
hope of obtaining from the combination of these two monuments an 
authentic regnal succession from Rameses the Great upwards, and the 
tablet of Karnak, like that of Abydos, cannot be brought into exact 

correspondence with Manetho, there are evidently materials in these 
monuments for the construction of history, when their true relation 

has been ascertained. The grottoes of Benihassan and Qoorneh contain 
some successions, corresponding with a part of the tablet of Abydos, 
and other short successions are found at Thebes, but in none is a 
perfect correspondence discernible. At Tel Amarna and at Thebes, 
is found a succession of several kings whose names do not agree with 
any of the dynasties of Manetho, and who are supposed, from their 
physiognomy and the emblems which accompany them, to belong to a 
foreign race, professors of a peculiar religion, apparently worshippers 
of the sun.’—( Vol. ii. 107-9.) 
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On the whole, Mr. Kenrick fixes on the year 3892 B.c. as 
the commencement of the reign of Menes. ‘There is nothing 
“incredible in such an antiquity of the Egyptian monarchy ; but 
‘from what has been already said, and from what will appear in 
“our further investigations, it cannot be regarded as historically 
‘-proved.’—(ii, 110.) There is indeed no ground for the impu- 
tation that Manetho forged names with which to fill up vacant 
aces in the early history, for there is a conformity between his 
ts and the monuments. According to Lepsius, of one hundred 
and forty-two kings of the old monarchy,—z.e. those who reigned 
before the invasion of the Hyksos,—eighty are found in the 
monuments. 


“But we may very reasonably doubt whether the means existed in 
Manetho’s time, to fix the date of the reign of Menes, or carry the 
chronology over the troubled period of the Hyksos; and when we 
compare him with the monuments, although there is sufficient accord- 
ance .to vindicate his integrity, there is also sufficient discrepancy to 
prevent ,mplivit, reliance, ia the absence of monuments. Had the 
seriés of monuments, indeed, inscribed with the names of the kings 
and years of their“ rgigna, bech.-ever so complete, it could not alone 
Eave firrished a chtcrdlogy, because the Egyptians do not appear at 
any time to have reckoned in their public monuments, by an era, 
like that of the Olympiads, but only to have dated events, as we date 
acts of parliament, by years of the king’s reign.’—(ii. 95.) 


How small, at the best, is the information conveyed by 
Manetho’s lists, may appear from that of his 


First Dynasty. 


‘ After the manes and demigods, the first kingdom is reckoned to 
have consisted of eight kings, of whom the first— 


Years, 
Mengs, the Thinite, reigned . . . ... 62 
‘ He died, torn to pieces by a hippopotamus. 
‘II. Arnoruts, his son, reigned. . . . 
‘ He built the palace at Memphis. He was a phy- 
sician, and anatomical books of his are in cir- 


57 


culation. 
“FEI. Kenxenes, hisson, reigned . . . .... . 
‘TV. his son, reigned. . . « 


‘Under him a great famime prevailed in Egypt. 
He erected the pyramids near Cochome. 
‘V. Usarnaipos (Usapnais), his son, reigned. . . . 20 
‘VI. Miesivos (Niesazs), his son, reigned . . . . . 26 
‘VII. Semempses, hisson, reigned . . . .... . 18 
‘Under him a great pestilence prevailed in Egypt. 
‘VIII. Biennecues, his son, reigned. . . . . . . 26” 
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The total number of years is 263, but the summation of 
Africanus makes it 253, and that of Eusebius, as preserved in 
Syncellus, 252; but Eusebius, in the Armenian version, makes 
the reign of Menes to have been thirty years. 


‘ The entire uncertainty of all that precedes Menes may even throw 
doubt on his own historical reality; for we do not commonly find the 
darkness of a mythic period succeeded at once by light and certainty. 
The real founders of great cities in ancient times being generally 
unknown, it was common to suppose one, bearing the same name as 
the city itself; and as Menfis (Copti Menke) appears to have been 
the orthography of the capital of Lower Egypt, Menes was assumed 
as the founder.’—(ii. 114.) 

Inconsiderable indeed, whether for history or chronology, is 
a catalogue-of names. Of the thirty-four kings of the old 
monarchy, making up the four first dynasties, and comprising a 
period of 1063 years, twenty-two—who are said to have reigned 
more than one-half of that time, or 586 years—have no act 
whatever ascribed to them, beyond the mere fact of their havi 
been on the throne a certain number of years. Of the fi 
dynasty, consisting of eight kings, nothing is recorded, except 
that they in all reigned 218 years. A similar remark may be 
made of the eighth and of the tenth dynasty. While the whole 
— stretches backwards to a strange, if not unwarrantable 

ength, in the seventh dynasty we find the reigns of seventy 
kings crowded into seventy days. On reviewing the old 
monarchy in its entire extent, we have the conviction forced on 
our mind, that the details given, so far from being either strictly 
historical or chronological, show clearly that no history of the 
period can be written, and that there is nothing of a definite 
nature to set in oppesition to the Bible. What future investiga- 
tions may produce we know not, but the subject is nearly ex- 
hausted, and little more is to be expected. Meanwhile, exa 
rations boastfully obtruded by unbelievers have found a decisive 
exposure. The two zodiacs of Esneh were once triumphantly 
adduced as establishing for Egyptian civilization an antiquity 
which put the Scriptures to the blush. Both are now known to 
be comparatively modern in their origin. 


‘ Two zodiacs found here gave rise at their first discovery to in- 
ferences respecting the antiquity of Egyptian astronomy, which have 
been set aside by further investigation. The pronaos of the greater 
temple, on the ceiling of which one of them is found, was begun by 
the Emperor Claudius. The smaller temple contained another zodiac, 
but was not older than Ptolemy Euergetes.’—(i. 40.) 


A third zodiac, found at Tentyra, in the temple of Athor, is 
proved by the sculpture— 
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‘To be of a late age; the Greek inscriptions on the pronaos refer to 
Tiberius and Hadrian, and the hieroglyphic legends on the oldest 
portions of the walls to the last Cleopatra. Tentyra contains, behind 
the great temple, a smaller one, dedicated to Isis, and a Typhonium ; 
but they are also of the Roman times. The zodiac is delineated on 
the ceiling of the pronaos; the conclusion which Visconti drew from 
the position of the signs, that it must have been constructed between 
A.D. 12 and a.p. 132, was confirmed by Mr. Hamilton’s reading of the 
name of Tiberius in the Greek inscription.’-—(i. 44.) 


It is not till he has reached the eighteenth dynasty of Manetho 
that Mr. Kenrick speaks with any certainty of dates. Aided 
by the Sothiac cycle, which it is thought the monuments establish 
—(i. 334)—he makes the reign of Menephthah IL, the last king 
in Manetho’s eighteenth dynasty, to fall in the year 1322 B.c., 
and thence gets to 1628 B.c. ‘as an approximate date for the 
establishment of the new monarchy.’—(ii. 297.) This view 
leaves the middle monarchy, as well as the old monarchy, in 
obscurity, and shows that reliable pagan history commences at 
about the same epoch as the history of the Bible. It is not, 
however, until Egyptian history comes into contact with the 
Scriptural, that fixed and precise dates can be ascertained. The , 
first synchronism is the fifth year of Rehoboam, king of Israel, 
in which Sheshonk invaded Judea, that is 974 Bc. ‘ Between 
‘this date and 1322 B.c. we must place the reigns of all the kings 
‘from Menephthah to Sheshonk. These three centuries and a 
‘half suffice for the events of the history, but their distribution 
‘into reigns would be quite hypothetical.’—(ii. 358.) 

Little reason, surely, have Siecle of the Bible to be alarmed 
at any results of Egyptian chronology. The facts we have stated 
suffice to show, that it is by means of the Scriptures that certainty 
is introduced into the series of events in Egyptian history. Here 
is another instance: ‘ The invasion of Judea by Sennacherib took 
* place 713 B.c., and this fixes a date for the reigns of Sethos at 

emphis, and Tirhakah in the Thebaid and Ethiopia.’ Yet, 
‘ the chronology of the two centuries and a half between the in- 
‘ vasion of Sheshonk and that of Sennacherib, cannot be settled in 
‘detail, from the variations in the lists, and the chasms in the 
‘series of the monuments.’—(ii. 377.) And of the whole of this 
earlier period of the history, how little is there recorded or 
ascertained that is of any practical value. If history is ‘ philo- 
sophy teaching by examples,’ little true history is found in 
‘Egypt under the Pharaohs,’ for examples are almost wholly 
wanting. In 569 B.c. Egyptian history begins. ‘ Amasis is the 
_ €first king of Egypt of whose personal character we have any 
‘knowledge; the older Pharaohs have been distinguished by 
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‘their names, their public acts, and the length of their reigns ; 
‘but we have known nothing of the men.’—(ii. 429.) Why, in 
Palestine, history in the reign of Amasis was a thousand years 
old. The ‘personal character’ of Moses is well known; nor are 
Abraham, c, Jacob, and Joseph, mere names. Hebrew 
chronology has no reason to bend down before Egyptian chro- 
nology, if only because the building of Solomon’s temple is the 
first clearly ascertained date in ancient times; and Hebrew 
history is far preferable to the history of Egypt, and all other 
histories, if only because centuries before pagan historians begin 
their narratives, the Scriptures set before us in detail, and in all 
the vivid impressions of actual life, men and women, thinking, 
feeling, talking, and acting, with individual characteristics, and 
to pew ean as well as beneficial results. 

f the history of Egypt is so defective as we have stated and 
implied, it cannot of course be in details compared with so much 
of\the scriptural history as relates to the country. There is, 
however what may be termed indirect history, consisting in im- 

lications that this or that was true, customary, or prevalent. 
his history relates rather to the life of a people than the deeds 
of kings; and it is the more suitable for such a parallel as we 
contemplate, because while direct statements may be fabricated, 
and names may be forged, and dates misstated, and periods un- 
duly prolonged, implications lie beyond the arts of fraud; and 
when clear in themselves, and carefully interpreted, afford the 
most reliable of historical materials. Such materials are abun- 
dant in the matter before us. In the Bible are direct and in- 
direct statements respecting Egypt. The facts there stated or 
implied may, if true, find correspondencies in Egyptian history. 
Should such correspondencies present themselves, then Egypt 
and Palestine will afford mutual illustration, and from the concur- 
rent testimony of two independent witnesses, we may be assured 
that we possess the truth. To this method of stating the argu- 
ment we invite the reader’s attention ; for we do not approve of 
the method which, by representing Egyptian antiquities as con- 
firming biblical history, places the former in the higher position, 
and the latter in the lower, and seems to implicate the untruth 
that the latyer needs the support which the former is in a condi- 
tion to give. Such an inferiority we can by no means admit. | 
We wish not to underrate the value of Egyptian sources of infor- 
mation. All truth is good. But if a comparison must be made, 
we assign the palm to the Scriptures, for in their references to 
the primzeval ages, we find far more than anywhere else, the 
qualities which make history reliable, useful, and interesting. 
Did our space permit, we should in the first place show that 
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the position assigned to the inhabitants of the Nile valley in the 

neral register of nations—that very valuable document which 
is preserved in the tenth chapter of the book of Genesis—is 
borne out by the discoveries and statements of the best modern 
scholars and the most learned Egyptologists. We must, how- 
ever, on this point remain satisfied by referring the scholar to an 
excellent treatise on the subject, published a few months ago, 
entitled, ‘ Die Vilkertafel der Genesis, Ethnographische Unter- 
suchungen von August Knobel. Giessen, 1850. Much 
valuable information on the subject is supplied also in Mr. 
Kenrick’s work, particularly in the chapter on the population 
and language. There we read these words, ‘ Their (the 
‘ Egyptians’) real colour was that of the Copt and the Barabra of 
‘the present day—brown with a tinge of red—a hue sufficiently 
* dark to be called black by the natives of the northern shores of 
‘the Mediterranean; darker also than that of the people of 
‘ Arabia and Palestine’ (i. 98). Such is the clear implication 
found in the first narrative given in the Bible respecting Egypt. 
Abraham (1921 B.c.), when about to descend into Egypt feared 
for his life because Sarah his wife was ‘a fair woman to look 
upon. And when he ‘was come into Egypt the Egyptians 
beheld the woman that she was very fair; the princes also of 
Pharaoh commended her before Pharaoh; and the woman was 
taken into Pharaoh’s house.’ (Gen. xii. 10, seg.) Moreover, this 
reference of the lighter complexion is a universal fact. Their 
ir complexion is still the great cause of enslavement to Circas- 
sian girls. Natural, therefore, was it that Pharaoh should have 
taken the fair Mesopotamian woman to himself. In that appro- 
priation we read the act of an oriental despot such as were the 
early monarchs of Egypt. The Pharaoh, whoever he was, ob- 
viously had his harem, and his harem, as the harem of modern 
tulers of Egypt, was replenished by females selected for their 
beauty. Such a step implies a despotism. Pharaoh's will was 
law, and his passions were his counsellors. To their demands 
the rights of hospitality were sacrificed, and for their gratifica- 
tion even princes watched and acted the part of panders. All 
this is perfectly in agreement with what we know of Egypt in its 
early days. se before the time of Abraham—so far as we 
may speak of dates when dates are so uncertain—there was a 
regularly organized government in Egypt, such as that which 
Abraham obviously found there. Take in proof these words 
from our author’s pen :— 


‘ The glimpse which we thus obtain of the condition of Egypt in the 
fifth century after Menes, is far from satisfying our desire for details, 
but, on the other hand, it reveals some general facts which lead to im- 
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portant inferences. In all its great characteristics it was the same as 
the Egypt of a thousand years later. It was a well-organized 
monarchy; the tombs of Gizeh preserve the names and offices of 
various public functionaries, military and civil. Its religious system 
was already elaborated and extended throughout the country. The 
system of hieroglyphic writing was the same in all its leading peculi- 
arities, as it continued to the end of the monarchy of the Pharaohs. 
Linen or papyrus was already used as a writing material. While the 
present surface of the pyramids was examined, they might seem a 
barbarous monument of wasted labour rather than of skill; but the 
accurate finishing of the masonry, with which the passages and even 
the exterior were lined and cased, and the precise orientation of the 
whole, show that both art and science had attained to considerable 
perfection.’—(ii. 142.) 

Equally in the cause which led Abraham into Egypt, do we 
see an accordance with fact—that cause was famine. Famine 
was not unfrequent in Palestine, which, except in the plain of 
Esdraelon, afforded no soil for grain. (Gen. xii. 10; comp. 
xxvi. 1; xli. 57). But in Egypt, besides wheat and barley 
dhorra (the rye of Exod. ix. 32) was extensively grown. 


‘ Nature has not only given to the soil and climate of Egypt an uncom- 
mon aptitude for the production of crops of grain, but has placed it in 
the neighbourhood of countries to which the same advantage has been 
denied. On the west it is bordered by sandy deserts; on the east by 
a rocky region equally incapable of culture. Palestine is not a corn 
country, except in its most northern district, Galilee; and the sands of 
the Arabian Desert intervene between it and the fertile plains of 
Mesopotamia. To Egypt, therefore, the inhabitants even of distant 
countries naturally came, when visited by famine, to supply themselves 
from its superabundant produce, which, not being perishable, might be 
stored up for many years.’—(i. 188.) 

What a striking comment have we in these words on the 
Scripture, which says, ‘ All countries came into Egypt to Joseph 
to buy corn, because that the famine was sore in all lan 

Gen. xli. 57). Among the treasures possessed by Abraham in 
ypt mention is made of men-servants and maid-servants 

«\ en, xii. 16). It is not said that these were given him by 
haraoh, though such a gift is by no means unlikely, since 
immediately preceding the statement we are told that ‘he en- 
treated Abraham well for Sarah’s sake.’ Could we be certain 
that these slaves were Egyptian, we should here have another 
point of accordance, for slavery was a ‘domestic institution’ with 
the Egyptians, no less than with our transatlantic cousins; and we 
are not sure that in point of usage the former had not the advan- 
tage over the latter: ‘The criminal law of Egypt was mild and 
equitable. The wilful murder of a slave was punished with 
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death, like that of a freeman’ (i. 54). Camels also formed part 
of Abraham’s stock. These probably he had brought with him, 
for they are the ordinary beasts of burden for the shepherd races 
that dwelt in the east of Egypt; while camels ‘ never appear in 
the monuments of the Pharaonic times, and the camels mentioned 
among Pharaoh’s cattle (Exod. ix. 3) had probably been ob- 
tained from the Israelites. We have such ample representations 
of Egyptian life, that if the camel had been naturalized there as 
a beast of burden, it must have occurred in the paintings’ (i. 76). 
Even in the word employed to denote the journey of Abraham 
into Egypt is an einsaleien with facts which, with other instances 
of the same kind, has lately been made use of as a new but satis- 
factory illustration of Scripture.* The patriarch is said not 
to go merely but to go down. And, as we now know, his way 
from the hills which form the backbone of Palestine was a 
descent of several thousand feet. 

Similar instances of agreement may be pointed out in the his- 
tory of Joseph’s connexion with the country. We have just 
referred to the productiveness of Egypt in corn. The fact is 
strikingly illustrative of Joseph’s forethought, as well as of the 
reason why his brethren went down to Egypt under the pressure 
of famine. (Gen. xlii. 2; xliii. 1.) In order to make due pro- 
vision for the dearth which he saw coming, Joseph built store- 
houses, in which he laid up in the years of putts a supplies 
for the years of want. (Gen. xli. 56; comp. 48.) Such store- 
houses were common. 


‘ When ripe, the corn was reaped with the sickle, the grain tram- 
pled out by oxen, winnowed by being thrown into the air from baskets, 
and stored up in granaries. The form of one of these is exhibited in 
a painting of the tomb of Rotei, at Benihassan. It consists of a 
double range of structures resembling ovens, built of brick, with an 
opening at the top, and a shutter in the side. A flight of stairs gives 
access to the top of these receptacles, into which the grain, measured 
and noted, is poured till they are full. The mode of emptying them 
was to open the shutter in the side.’—(i. 186.) 


So numerous, indeed, are the points of contrast and accord- 
ance, in the somewhat detailed narrations of the history of 
Joseph’s connexion with the country, that were we to attempt to 
exhibit them in full, we should have to subjoin a comment on 
almost every verse. An instance or two, as supplied in the work 
before us, must suffice. In Gen. xl. 1, 17, we read of a baker, 
or pastrycook, as one who was high in Pharaoh’s service, and 


* See ‘ Scripture Illustrated from Recent Discoveries in the Geography of Pales- 
rd. 


tine, with a Map showing the different levels of the country.’ By Dr. 
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whose duty it was to prepare for his master ‘all manner of baked 
meats.’ The facts are still seen on the monuments. 

‘ From the history of Joseph we learn, that at Pharaoh's court it 
was the business of a chief of the culinary department to prepare 
pastry for the monarch’s table; and the monuments prove that it was 


made with great care, and fashioned into a variety of elegant forms. . 


Except in this respect, the Egyptian cookery appears to have been 
aan) beef, and goose, being the chief articles of food.’— 
(i. 237.) 

In the chief butler’s dream, mention is made of a vine, and it 
is so spoken of and described, as to imply that vines grew in 
Egypt. (Gen. xl 9—11; comp. Numb. xx. 5.) With charac- 
teristic rashness, the author of a History of the Hebrew Monarchy, 
flatly declares, ‘Wine was not produced in Egypt.’ (p. 123.) 
Let us learn the truth from Mr. Kenrick. 


‘ The monuments prove, that from the earliest times its (wine) cul- 
tivation and manufacture have been known in Egypt, in accordance with 
the accounts in Scripture. In one of the oldest tombs, that of Eimai, at 
Gizeh, the whole process is represented.* The vines appear to have 
been supported by notched poles, and trained upon espaliers; elsewhere 
they are seen in low bushes, such as the vine countries of Europe ex- 
hibit. Both red and white wines were made in Europe, and the 
group of characters which represents wine is followed sometimes by 
others which apparently discriminate the quality.—(i. 191.) 


Two scriptural facts find illustration in the following :— 


‘ Lower Egypt contained extensive marsh districts, which were un- 
fitted for cultivation, but from their luxuriant herbage well adapted 
for the pasturage of cattle. The districts in which this was carried 
on lay remote from the civilization of the cultivated Egypt, and the 
herdsmen were a rude and lawless race. They dwelt in huts con- 
structed of reeds, and used the roots of the lotus for bread. To this 
cause, rather than the remembrance of the evils inflicted on Egypt by 
Asiatic nomads, that prejudice against the feeders of cattle is pro- 
bably to be attributed, which shows itself in the-history of Joseph. 
(Gen. xlvi. 34.) In a portion of Lower Egypt, eastward of the 
Pelusian branch, the country of Goshen appears to have lain, which 
was assigned to the Israelites as the most suitable to the pasturage of 
their cattle. ‘The best of the land’ must be understood as the best 
adapted for their purpose. (Gen. xlvii. 6.) The higher parts of the 
Nile, that is, Middle and Upper Egypt, can have afforded little scope 
for pasturage.’—(i. 192.) 

When Joseph sent his brethren to bring Jacob their father 
into Egypt, he ordered them to take wagons for the purpose, and 
sent with them ‘ten asses laden with the good things of Egypt, 


* See ‘ The People’s Dictionary of the Bible,’ vol. ii. p. 540. 
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and ten she-asses laden with corn, and bread, and meat.’ (Gen. 
xlv. 19, seg.) Accordingly our authority informs us that— 


‘ The ass was the ordinary beast of burden in Egypt. The horse 
never appears in use either for husbandry, or draught, or riding; its 
sole employment was in the war-chariots, either in actual service, or in 
the processions in which the king appeared in military state. The 
wagons which Joseph sent to bring his father down into Egypt, do 
not appear to have been drawn by horses; the sight of a wheel-car- 
riage, unknown among the patriarchs, was sufficient of itself to convince 
him that the narration of his sons was true. That the horse was at 
this time bred in Egypt is however implied in the same history; as 
the intensity of the famine increased, the people brought their horses, 
and their flocks, and their herds, and their asses (Gen. xlvii. 17) to 
exchange for food; and when the Israelites quitted the land, Pharaoh 
pursued them with a large body of chariots. Egypt was probably the 
country from which neighbouring nations gradually learnt the use of 
war-chariots, and purchased war-horses; for if Arabia in this age pro- 
duced a breed of horses, it does not appear that then or since it has 
ever broken them to harness. We know that when the Jews, contrary 
to the injunction of their legislator, began to multiply horses, Egypt 
was the source from which they derived them. (Deut. xvii. 16; 1 Kings 
x. 28.) The earliest mention of Egypt in Grecian literature is in 
reference to the multitude of its war-chariots (Hom. Il. i. 381); and 
Diodorus is probably correct when he says, that the horses were kept 
in numerous stables along the banks of the Nile, from Memphis to 
Thebes.’—(i. 196.) 


In regard to war-chariots, Mr. Kenrick adds, “The use of the 
‘ war-chariot was of remote antiquity. The account of the 
* Exodus describes Pharaoh as pursuing the children of Israel 
* with six hundred chosen chariots, even (not and as in our ver- 
‘ sion) all the chariots of Egypt, a moderate and probable esti- 
‘mate.’ (i. 224.) Our historian enlarges on the statement made 
above, that the horse was not used ins Repeat for riding. 


‘Mounted cavalry never appear in monuments of any age among 
the Egyptian forces. Rosellini, who has examined them with special 
reference to this subject, observes that he has found only eight 
examples in which men are seen on horseback, and that six of these 
are evidently foreigners,—two only, Egyptians; who are no part of 
a military force, nor engaged in any military act, and their introduc- 
tion into a battle-piece only shows, that the art of riding was not 
unknown. A difficulty has been created by the supposed mention of 
cavalry in the history of the Exodus. In the ‘song of Moses and the 
children of Israel,’ it is said, (Exod. xv. 1) ‘Jehovah hath triumphed 
gloriously: the horse and his rider—he hath drowned in the sea.’ 
But the word here rendered rider, is equally applicable to one who 
rides in a chariot, or on horseback, and is used of both. (Jerem. 
xxii. 4.) In the preceding chapter of Exodus, indeed, in the narrative of 
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the pursuit of the Israelites, it is said that the Egyptians followed ‘ with 
horses and chariots and horsemen ; and the word there used is one that 
in the Old Testament always denotes a mounted horseman. In the 19th 
verse of the 15th chapter, where the historian no longer quotes the 
song of Moses, but speaks in his own person, the same word is again 


used. In the later books of Scripture the existence of large bodies: 


of cavalry in the Egyptian armies is evidently taken for granted. 
(Chron. xii. 3, 1 Kings xiv. 25.) The destruction of the horse is 
more intelligible, if we suppose it to have consisted only of chariots. 
The horses entangled in their harness, the men oppressed with armour, 
and perhaps embarrassed by the reins which they often fastened round 
their bodies, might be overwhelmed by a sudden reflux of the waves, 
and ‘sink into the bottom as a stone, and like lead into the mighty 
waters;’ but a body of cavalry could not have been so entirely 


destroyed; a considerable part would have saved themselves by swim- 
ming.’ —(i. 226—8.) 


The true explanation seems to be that which Mr. Kenrick 
has, from Rossellini, intimated in the obscurity of an untrans- 
lated Italian note; namely, that the presence of the word which 
denotes rider is to be ascribed to a later hand than the one 
which wrote the song of triumph. This later writer naturally 
introduced ‘ horsemen’ into the passage, because with horsemen 
he was familiar in his own times. Of the same opinion is Ewald 


( Volk’s Israel, ii. 81), who refers the passages in Exodus in 
which horsemen or rider occurs to what he terms the fourth 
narrator of the great historical book forming the original records 
of the Hebrew nation. This view is confirmed by Fiirst, who, 
in his very valuable Hebrew Concordance, derives the word 
wp, not as Mr. Kenrick does, from a Hebrew root, signifying 
to divide, and thence, to ride astride, but from a primitive noun, 
Faras, which he renders, Equus Persicus, a ‘Persian horse.’ 
‘ This derivation would seem to indicate, that the word came into 
use among the Israelites at a comparatively late period of their 
history ; and its strict import of rider may have ensued from the 
fact, that cavalry, of old, formed the chief arm in Persian war- 
fare, for while every native Persian was under the obligation 
of serving on horseback, horse auxiliaries were drawn into the 
Persian armies from the wild tribes, half nomads, half robbers, 
that environed the country. That cavalry, however, at one time, 
formed a part of the Egyptian forces, would seem to be indicated 
by some facts: Herodotus represents Amasis on horseback (vx 
yap én’ inrou xarnwevos, Euterpe, cxlii), in his interview with the 
pane of Apries; Diodorus speaks of 24,000 horse in the 
army of Sesostris, besides 27,000 war chariots; ‘nor,’ says Wil- 
kinson (‘The Ancient Egyptians,’ i. 292), ‘are the hieroglyphics 
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silent on the subject, and we learn from them that the ‘command 
of the cavalry’ was a very honourable and important post, and 
generally held by the most distinguished of the king’s sons.’ 
Klemm, in his yet unfinished work, ‘ Cultur-Geschichte’ (v. 366), 
has this remark on the subject,—‘In regard to the kind of 
‘troops, the Egyptian army was divided between infantry and 
‘ war-chariots, for the cavalry which existed in earlier times, and 
* of which Sesostris had a force to the number of 24,000, came to 
‘be disused after the land was rendered less fit for horses by 
numerous canals.’ If, however, the canals were a hindrance to 
ridden horses, they were a greater impediment to chariots, which 
were always drawn by two or more horses. Nevertheless, 
Klemm’s notion, that the use of cavalry was limited to one period 
or more of the national history, deserves attention; and it is easy 
to see that the calm, quiet tenant of the lowlands of the Delta, 
or the margins of Upper Egypt, would not become so bound to 
the back of the horse as the wild, fiery Tartar tribes of the high- 
lands of Asia, whose horses are almost their home. (Xenoph. 
Cyri. viii. 8, 19. 

In general, Mr. Kenrick’s statements are found in harmony 
with the more moderate of the competent writers who have illus- 
trated the Bible from the Egyptian monuments, A modified 
dissent, however, appears in what ensues :— 


‘ There is in the grottoes of Benihassan, a remarkable picture of 
the age of Sesortasen II., or Sesostris. The name of the occupant of 
the tomb has been read Nevopth; and his son, who, like the father, 
was of the military caste, is represented as standing to receive a pro- 
cession of foreigners. They are preceded by a royal scribe, who 
holds out a scroll, on which is written the sixth year of Sesortasen II.; 
and it is declared that the strangers having been vanquished, they are 
brought hither to the number of thirty-seven. Such at least appears 
to be the general sense of the inscription, but the interpretation of 
the characters is by no means certain. Instead of thirty-seven, only 
twelve adults and three children actually appear in the procession, 
and none of them are bound. To the royal scribe another Egyptian 
succeeds, and is followed by the king of the strangers, who leads an 
ibex by the horn and bows reverentially. He is uncovered, and wears 
a tunic of bright colours and an elaborate pattern; in his hand he 
carries a curved staff not unlike that which is seen in the hand of 
Osiris; another stranger follows of humbler rank, leading an ibex. 
Four men, armed with a kind of club, or bow and spear, precedes an 
ass, carrying two children in a pannier, along with an instrument 
whose use it is not easy to define, but which appears to represent some 
kind of shield. A boy on foot armed with a lance is followed by four 
females, and these by another ass with panniers. The whole pro- 
cession is closed by two men, one of whom carries a lyre and plectrum, 
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the other a bow and club. The inscription contains apparently the 
name of the strangers, but it has not been satisfactorily made out. 
Their lighter colour and their aquiline noses show that they are 
neither Egyptians nor natives of a more southern country than Egypt. 
As they bring no gift but the ibex, it is probable they belong to a 
pastoral tribe, (comp. Isaiah Ix. 7,) Arabian or Palestinian. They 
have been thought to represent the migration of Jacob and his family; 
and certainly the bringing of children in panniers looks like the 
removal of a family, unless we suppose them to be hostages. But the 
figure of a prisoner is inconsistent with this idea; and the most pro- 
bable supposition is, that the picture represents the bringing of tribute 
by one of the nations bordering on the Asiatic frontier of Egypt, 
whom Sesortasen had reduced.’—(ii. 168-9.) 

Some attention given to the details of the picture make us 
inclined to hold, that it represents the entrance into the presence 
of Pharaoh of Jacob and his family. The appearance of the 
persons,—their handsome dress,—their lively, not to say joyous 
countenances, oppose the notion of their being captives; and 
from Mr. Kenrick we learn that, ‘the interpretation of the cha- 
racters,’ which intimates that the strangers have been vanquished, 
‘is by no means certain.’ Osborn (‘ Ancient Egypt,’ p. 39) reads 
the hieroglyphic name set before the king, Jebusite. This isa 
sufficiently exact description of a patriarchal family come into 
Egypt from the vicinity of Jebus, afterwards called Jerusalem. 
In the king’s magnificent tunic we have Joseph’s ‘coat of many 
colours’ (Gen. xxxvii. 3); the gazelle abounding in Judea and 
the neighbouring deserts, may be considered as the emblem of 
the country whence the immigrants came :— 

‘ The wild gazelle on Judah’s bills 
Exulting yet may bound, 
And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground; 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless transport by.’ 
An additional means of identification would arise if the hiero- 
glyphical name of the chief should, when rightly read, prove to 
be er instead of the similar sound, Jebus. 

The change effected by Joseph in landed property, which has 
sometimes been represented as oppressive, receives illustration 
from these words:— 


‘ The whole of the land of Egypt was possessed by the king, the 
priests, and the military order. Such a possession, however, like that 
of a feudal sovereign and aristocracy, cannot be exercised by the 
persons who claim it. The husbandmen occupied the land capable of 
cultivation, on payment of a small rent or proportion of the produce. 
It appears from the book of Genesis, that before the time of Joseph, 
the mass of the people had been independent possessors of land, but 
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parted with their rights to the crown, under the pressure of continued 
famine. (Gen. xlvii. 26). They submitted in future to pay a fifth 
part of the produce to the king, and were thus placed in nearly the 
Same condition as the people of India, where all the land belonged to 
the king, but was farmed on condition of paying him a fourth part of 
the produce. The priests are expressly mentioned as retaining their 
property (Gen. xlvii, 26); of the military order nothing is said, but 
from analogy we should conclude that they also retained their rights, 
or speedily recovered them, as the account of Diodorus, before quoted, 
implies. After the change of tenure, the proportion of produce did 
not exceed what had been taken by an act of power in the seven years 
of plenty (Gen. xli. 34). Even after this annihilation of the rights of 
landed property, the condition of the peasantry in Egypt was better 
than in India, and not very different from that of the agricultural 
tenant among ourselves; for it appears from the evidence given 
before the committees on the corn laws, in 1814 and 1821, that rent 
is usually about a fourth part of the produce.’—(ii. 28-9.) 


The servile and vee 3 labour in which the dynasty that 
knew not Joseph employed his descendants, is, with other things, 
strikingly illustrated in our next quotation :— 


‘ Besides erecting monuments of stone, Thothmes III. appears to 
have been the author of extensive constructions of bricks. Egypt 
affords abundant material for this manufacture, and a few days 
exposure to the sun hardens them sufficiently, unless they are to be 
subject to the action of water. Bricks bearing his titular shield, the 
scarabeeus, the crenellated parallelogram, and the disk of the sun, are 
more common than those of any other sovereign. There is a tomb at 
Thebes, the inscriptions of which show, that its occupant, Roschere, 
was ‘superintendent of the great buildings,’ in the reign of Thothmes 
III: on its walls the operation of brick-making is represented. Men 
are employed, some in working up the clay with an instrument resem- 
bling an Egyptian hoe, other in carrying loads of it on their shoulders; 
moulding it into bricks, and transporting them, by means of a yoke 
laid across the shoulders, to the place where they are to be laid out for 
drying in the sun, The physiognomy and colour of most of those 
who are thus engaged, show them to be foreigners, and their aquiline 
nose and yellow complexion suggest the idea that they are Jews. 
Their labour is evidently compulsory; Egyptian task-masters stand 
by with sticks in their hands; and though one or two native Egyptians 
appear among them, we may easily suppose that they have been con- 
demned to hard labour for their crimes. As the foreigners do not 
resemble any of the nations with whom Thothmes carried on war, and 
who are well known from the paintings and reliefs of subsequent 
monarchs, it is not probable that they were captives taken in war. 
They can therefore hardly be any other than the Israelites, whom we 
know from their own history, to have been employed in this drudgery. 
Their oppression began with the accession of the 18th dynasty, and 
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the expulsion of their kindred Hyksos. It was a natural fear, that 
when any war fell out, they should join themselves to the enemies of 
Egypt and fight against her. The kings of Egypt, therefore, while 
they endeavoured by a cruel expedient to prevent their increase, and 
by hard labour to break their spirit, employed that labour to strengthen 
the frontier on the side of Arabia and Palestine, whence their danger 
came. The valley of Goshen, which was their place of settlement, was 
the direct road from Palestine to Memphis. (Gen. xlvi. 28.) By em- 
ploying them to build the two fortresses: Rameses at the eastern, and 
Pithom at the western extremity of this valley, the Pharaohs provided 
at once a barrier against future invasions, and the means of keeping 
the children of Israel in subjection. Both these objects were important 
to a sovereign like Thothmes, who, during his Mesopotamian expeditions, 
must have left his country exposed to his neighbours; and whose long 
absences might tempt revolt. If Roschere were the general superin- 
tendent of the great architectural undertakings of Thothmes, and the 
first who employed the Israelites upon them, it is very natural that we 
should find a record of it in his tomb, although they may not have 
laboured in the brick-fields of Thebes.’—(ii. 229—32.) 


Well may the Egyptians have been afraid of the rapid increase 
of the Hebrews, aa taken stringent measures to prevent their 
becoming an independent nation, for Palestine has always held, 
in relation to Egypt, a most important position:— 


‘ Towards Palestine, Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, Egypt stood 
in a very different relation. She had to fear at once the power of the 
nomadic tribes, which still continued to roam over the desert regions 
included in these limits, and the civilized communities which had been 
established in other parts of them. At the commencement of the 
eighteenth dynasty she was only just recovering herself from the 
invasion of one of the former class; the Hyksos had been driven out, 
but from Palestine they still threatened the frontier. The desert 
which divides the two countries was but a slight protection to Egypt ; 
it has been passed by many invading armies, and would offer little 
obstacle to Palestinian or Arabian tribes. Besides these, Palestine 
contained many warlike nations, ‘ dwelling in cities great and fenced 
up unto heaven,’ ‘children of Anak,’ whose size and strength dis- 
heartened the Israelites and made them shrink from the attempt to 
conquer their country.—(Numb. xiii. 31, Deut. ix. 1, 2.) They had 
chariots and horses, and in the equipments and arts of war were not 
inferior to the Egyptians themselves. The towns on the coast were 
probably already engaged in navigation and commerce. Zidon is 
mentioned in the dying words of Jacob. Syria and Palestine were 
not only formidable neighbours to Egypt, but a most enviable posses- 
sion. From the variety of their soil and surface, they furnish every 
choice production of the vegetable world; in the level districts, grain; 
in the more hilly regions, the olive, the vine, the pistachio, and the 
odoriferous gums, for which the temple service of Egypt made a large 
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demand; on the mountain sides, inexhaustible forests for architecture, 
ship-building, and the manufacture of articles of luxury. Hence we 
find that in all ages the acquisition of Palestine has been coveted by 
the sovereigns of Egypt. Thothmes I. must have held it, or he could 
not securely have carried on wars in Mesopotamia. Sesostris has left 
the record of his conquest on the coast, and the last military exploits 
of the Rameses appear to have had Palestine for their scene. When 
the spirit of conquest revived in the twenty-second dynasty, we find 
Sheshonk invading Palestine, and besides, Jerusalem, and the ‘ fenced 
cities of Judah,’ occupying other places in that country.—(2 Chron. 
xii. 4.) There is again an interval in which Egypt was in a state of 
weakness and anarchy; but when Psammitichus had united its forces, 
the schemes of Asiatic conquest were renewed. The danger on this 
side had become more imminent. In earlier times, Egyp: appears as 
the assailant of the Mesopotamian nations; but the Assyrians, under 
their later sovereigns, had become a conquering people, and Senna- 
cherib had advanced to the gates of Pelusium. The power of the 
Assyrians soon passed into the hands of a people even more warlike, 
the Babylonians; Neco, who had advanced to the Euphrates, received 
a total defeat at Carchemish. After this, the Pharaohs renounced 
their attempts to make themselves masters of the country as far as the 
Euphrates; but Apries recovered much of the sea-coast of Palestine, 
and of the interior of Syria. Under the Persian power, all these 
countries were united in one monarchy; but no sooner had an inde- 
pendent power been established in Egypt, than a struggle for the 
possession of Syria began on the part of the Ptolemies, which was met 
by attempts on that of the Seleucid to make themselves masters of 
Egypt. The same struggle has been renewed since the Mohammedan 
conquest. The powers which have successively reigned in Egypt, 
Falernites, Ayubites, Mamlukes, Turks, have all aimed at the same 
object, but down to the recent attempt of Mohammed Ali, no perma- 


nent union has ever been effected between the two countries.’ 
(ii. 306-8.) 


Passing on in the history, we come to the period of the 
deliverance wrought by Moses, and find connected with it much 
important information, compressed within a narrow compass, in 
these valuable and, to us, very interesting volumes :— 


‘Who was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, in the silence of Egyptian 
monuments, and the uncertainty of Jewish chronology, we may never 
be able to ascertain. The most important fact in reference to the 
providential character of the events, a crisis in the religious history of 
the world, is, that Israel was brought out of Egypt, not in a period of 
its weakness and depression, but when its monarchy was warlike and 
powerful; and only the strong hand and outstretched arm of Jehovah 
could have effected its deliverance. We could not suppose that this 
event was accomplished by the aid of an auxiliary body of Palestinian 
Hyksos, without imputing to the author of the book of Exodus a 
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wilful suppression of the truth. But it is possible that the expulsion 
of the Hyksos under the first kings of the eighteenth dynasty may not 
have been so complete, but that a considerable remnant of the popula- 
tion was left behind in the country eastward of the Delta, and that, 
uniting themselves with the Israelites, they may have contributed to 
produce that great increase of numbers which alarmed the kings of 
Egypt. It was probably during the close union of Phoenicia with 
Egypt that the alphabetical character of the former was arranged, and 
learned by the Israelites. In the preceding part of the history there 
is no trace of its use; but from the account of the giving of the law, it 
is evident that it was known at the Exodus, though probably little 
diffused among the nation at large. Such an adaptation of the phonetic 
system of the Egyptians is more likely to have been made by the 
Pheenicians than by the Jews, and the use of the same alphabet by 
both may be best explained by their dwelling together in Egypt before 
they became neighbours in the land of Canaan. During their residence 
in Egypt, and probably in consequence of this intermixture, the com- 
mon people among the Israelites appear to have lost in great measure 
their belief in the God of their forefathers. When Moses came with 
a message from him, it is evident that he was not known to them under 
his distinctive appellation; nor have we any account of their religious 
history during the whole interval from the settlement in Goshen to 
the Exodus. Their ancient faith was revived by the mission of Moses 
and the events of their deliverance, but there are evident marks of 
the prevalence both of Egyptian and Pheenician superstitions among 
them, notwithstanding the repugnance which their traditionary usages 
created between them and the Egyptians (Exod. viii. 26.) As the 
land of Goshen bordered on Heliopolis, and was not far removed from 
Memphis, the chief seats of the worship of Mnevis and Apis, it is not 
wonderful that in their first distrust of the power of Jehovah, they 
recurred to the worship of the golden calf. The prophet Amos 
informs us that during their wanderings in the desert, they neglected 
the sacrifices of Jehovah for those of Moloch and Chiun (Amos v. 25), 
Palestinian and Arabian divinities, with whom they had probably 


become acquainted by their intercourse with the Palestinian and 
Arabian Hyksos.’—(ii. 323-5.) 


Not long after the rescued Israelites had been subjected to the 
privations of the desert, they, in the remembrance of the viands 
which they enjoyed in Egypt, — to demand supplies of animal 
and vegetable food. The specific objects, the loss of which they 
bewailed, are now known to abound in Lower Egypt :— 


‘ The Nile teemed with fish of various sorts adapted for the sus- 
tenance of man, and the inundation diffused an annual supply of them 
through every part of the country. The children of Israel longed in 
the desert for the fish of Egypt not less than its cucumbers and melons, 
its onions and garlic. The occupation of catching and curing fish em- 
ployed a large number of the people, and forms a prominent subject 
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in those curious pictures of Egyptian life and manners which adorn 
the walls of the sepulchres.’—{i. p. 91; comp. p. 204-6.) 


More fully does the following extract speak of the vegetable 
dainties that the Hebrews remembered with so lively a regret: — 


‘ The culture of the esculent plants and roots, which formed a large 
— of the diet of the Egyptians, must also have been a principal 

ture in their husbandry. Of these, the ancients particularly men- 
tion the leguminous class—the bean, the vetch, the lentil—to the 
growth of which the climate was so favourable, that they appeared 
above ground on the third day after sowing, with the exception of the 
bean. Cucurbitaceous plants, such as the cucumber, gourd, and melon 
(Numb. xi. 5), so grateful and salutary in hot climates, grew also in 
Egypt in great abundance; and it was equally celebrated for the ex- 
eellence of its onions, leeks, and garlic, which with us serve only as 
the condiments of food, but in Egypt supplied a considerable nutri- 
ment to the body of the people, their flavour being much milder than 
when grown in northern climates. The lands nearest to the Nile, or 
to the canals which did not require the inundations to fill them, would 
naturally be appropriated to this kind of cultivation, which demands a 
frequent supply of water during the growth of the crop. <A very 
simple mode of raising it by the bucket and pole is figured in one of 
the tombs, by a succession of which, with reservoirs, it might be labo- 
riously brought to the needful elevation; but before the Greek and 
Roman times the use of water-wheels was not known. The language 
of Moses in Deut. xi. 10, ‘the land whither thou goest in to possess it, 
is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou 
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs,’ is supposed to allude to the use of the water-wheel of which 
the moving force was supplied by the foot; but we find no trace in 
the — of this or any other hydraulic mechanism.’—(i. pp. 189 


We are compelled to pass over many minor illustrations, in 
order to include some of great historical importance:— 


‘ The reign of Sesonchis is the first which we are enabled to connect, 
by means of a synchronism, with our ordinary reckoning of the years 
before Christ, as he is the first Pharaoh who is mentioned by name in 
the Scriptures. The jealousy of Solomon having been excited against 
Jeroboam (1 Kings xi. 40) in consequence of his being prophetically 
pointed out by Ahijah as the future sovereign of the ten tribes, 
Jeroboam, to save his life, had escaped into Egypt in the last years of 
Solomon’s reign, and had taken refuge with Sesonchis, or, as the 
Hebrews wrote the name, Shashag. The folly of Rehoboam had 
caused the erection of a separate kingdom of the ten tribes, which had 
its capital at Shechem. Of this Jeroboam was made king, and set up 
here the worship of the Egyptian divinities. The country being thus 
divided by a double schism, political and religious, and a powerful ally 
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to Egypt being secured, Sesonchis made an easy conquest of Jerusalem. 
He came up in the fifth year after the accession of Rehoboam with an 
overwhelming force of chariots and horsemen (2 Chron xii. 3), and an 
auxiliary body composed of Libyans, Ethiopians, and the Troglodyte 
tribes, who dwelt on the western shore of the Red Sea (2 Chron. xii. 3) 
and Ethiopia. Rehoboam had not neglected preparation; he had built 
some strong places, and fortified others in the kingdom of Judah; had 
put garrisons in them, and victualled them against a siege (2 Chron. 
xi. 5-12), and had given the command in them to his own sons. 
Sesonchis, however, speedily reduced all the fenced cities of Judah 
and Benjamin. Jerusalem appears to have made no resistance, and 
thus escaped the sufferings of a siege and a storm (2 Chron. xii. 7); 
but the treasure both of the temple and the royal palace were carried 
off, including the golden shields which Solomon had made for the use 
of his guards on solemn occasions, and placed in the house of the forest 
of Lebanon. It was part of the threatening of the prophet Shemaiah 
that Judah should become subject to the king of Egypt, that they 
might ‘learn the difference between the service of Jehovah and the 
service of the kingdoms round about.’ (2 Chron. xii. 8.) During the 
reign of Sesonchis they probably continued in a state of dependence, 
which, however, was not burdensome, as we are told ‘ things went well 
in Judah’ (2 Chron. xii. 12) during the later years of Rehoboam. A 
monument still remaining on the outer wall of the hypostyle hall at 
Karnak, confirms in a very remarkable manner this narrative from the 
Jewish Scriptures. Sesonchis (Amunmai Sheshonk) is there repre- 
sented, as usual, of gigantic size, preparing to inflict death on a group 
of prisoners, African and Asiatic, in the presence of Amunre, who 
holds out a scimetar towards him with one hand, and with the other 
leads to him a number of foreigners bound. ‘To each of the five cords 
which he holds in his hand are attached a series of shields, surrounded 
with an embattled edge, and surmounted by a head, round the neck of 
which the cord is passed. Each of the five rows contains thirteen 
shields, and about half of the sixty-five is legible. ‘The first in the 
first line contains the lotus, the symbol of the south, with the character 
for region ; the second the papyrus, the symbol of the north. The 
account given in the Book of Chronicles of the various nations com- 
posing the expedition of Sesonchis, shows that he held Lybia and 
Ethiopia in his obedience when he invaded Palestine, and renders it 
probable that he might have subdued them in the previous part of his 
reign. The third shield is composed of the character which has been 
read Penne or Pone, and is understood to denote the eastern bank of 
the Nile, along with the bows, which have been already explained, as 
denoting Lybia. Among those which remain legible, few have been 
identified with known geographical names. Champollion supposed 
‘the land of Mahanima’ (line 2, 9) to be the Mahanaim of Scripture 
(Gen. xxxii. 2); the land of Baithoron (line 1, 2, 11) and Makto 
(1, 3, 1), to be Bethhoron and Megiddo, both of which Solomon forti- 
fied (1 Kings xi. 15, 17; 2 Chron. viii. 5). Mr. Osburn has since 
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pointed out some others which bear a resemblance to known names in 

alestine. Much uncertainty attends these identifications, because it is 
necessary to assume certain phonetic values for characters which do 
not occur elsewhere, or only in positions equally ambiguous. There 
is, however, no uncertainty respecting the most important figure of the 
whole, the third in the third line, which contains in well-known cha- 
racters, JOUDHMALLK, i. e., Joudah-Melek, ‘ King of Judah,’ which 
being followed by the usual character for land, the whole will be read, 
‘Land of the King of Judah;’ these shields representing not persons 
but places, symbolized by a figure of their inhabitants.’—(ii. pp. 347 
—350.) 


The next point in which Egyptian history comes into known 
contact with the Biblical, is in the case of So and Hoshea:— 


‘It is related in the second book of Kings (xvii. 4), that Hoshea, 
king of Israel, who had become tributary to Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, had entered into a secret alliance with Seva, the king of 
Egypt, the Sevecuus of Manetho, and relying on his assistance, ‘had 
brought no present to the king of Assyria, as he had done year by 
year;’ for which the king of Assyria put him in prison, and after a three 
years siege, took Samaria and carried the people captive to Assyria 
and Media. This, according to the Jewish chronology, took place in 
the year 722 s.c., the ninth of Hoshea’s reign. The kings of the 
Ethiopian dynasty would naturally enter into the policy of the native 
kings of Egypt, which evidently was to uphold the power of Israel and 
Judah, the only barrier between themselves and the warlike and 
aggressive empire of the Assyrians. It is probable that the rapid 
movements of Shalmaneser, who had an ally in the king of Judah, 
anticipated the aid which Sevechus had engaged to furnish to Hoshea; 
but the very brief narrative of the book of Kings gives us no details. 
Many of the Israelites avoided the captivity which threatened them, 
by taking refuge in the friendly territory of Egypt, while others even 
penetrated into Ethiopia; and from this time forward there seemed 
always to have been a considerable body of Jews on the eastern side 
of Egypt, speaking their own language, practising their own religious 
rites, and exciting the bigotry of the native Egyptians. (Isaiah xix. 
18 fol.) The prophet Isaiah (xi. 11) anticipates the time when the 
remnant of the people shall be recalled ‘from Assyria, and from 
Egypt, and from Pathras (the Thebaid), and from Cush; and in 

lowing language describes Jehovah as drying up the gulf of the Red 
Bea, smiting the seven channels of the Nile, and making a highway 
through the desert, that they might return without danger or delay. 
TreHakau, the Tarcus or Taracus of Manetho, the Tearco of Strabo, 
succeeded Sevechus. His name, written Tarhak or Tarhadak, is 
found on the internal face of the pylon of a building erected at 
Medinet Aboo, by Thothmes IV., and at Gebel-el-Birkel, with the date 
of his twentieth year, which, according to Eusebino, must have been 
the last of his sovereignty over Egypt. Other inscriptions remain in 
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which he is mentioned, but they give us no other knowledge concern- 
ing him than the name of his queen and of the nurse of his daughter. 
The Egypto-Ethiopian monarchy must have been very powerful, 
though Memphis had been given up to Sethos. Strabo speaks of him 
as rivalling Sesostris in the extent of his foreign expeditions, and as 
having reached the pillars of Hercules. These are evident exaggera- 
tions, but they prove the historic fame of Tirhakah, and may have 
had their foundation in an expedition into Western Africa, of which 
the Phenician colonies were the object and limit. The narrative of 
the expedition of Sennacherib against Judah and Egypt indicates the 
opinion entertained of his power. The king of Assyria was dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of Hezekiah, who after having paid him 
a heavy contribution in gold and silver, was meditating defection, 
in hope of aid from Egypt. He had taken all the strong places 
of Judah, and from Lachish, a town in the plain of Sephela, on 
the road to Egypt, which he was besieging; he sent a powerful 
detachment with a threatening message to Hezekiah. (Isaiah xxxvi., 
xxxvii. ; 2 Kings, xxxii., xix.) The king himself and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem were filled with alarm; but Isaiah encouraged them by 
a prediction, that Sennacherib ‘should hear a rumour, and return 
to his own land. This rumour was evidently of the march of 
Tirhakah to the relief of Judea, the expectation of which had 
emboldened Hezekiah to withdraw the submission which he had 
recently made. ‘The narrative, however, implies that there was 
another power in Egypt on which Hezekiah relied; for Sennacherib, 
in his taunting message, says, ‘On whom dost thou trust, that thou 
rebellest against me? Lo, thou trustest in the staff of this broken 
reed—on Egypt; whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand and 
pierce it; so is Pharaoh king of Egypt to all who trust in him.’ Now 
we learn from Herodotus that after the retirement of ‘ the Ethiopian’ 
from Egypt, and the resumption of power by the king who had fled 
into the marshes, Sethos, a priest of Hephaistos, made himself king, 
probably only of part of Lower Egypt. He treated the warrior caste, 
not only with contempt, but with injustice, endeavouring to deprive 
them of the land which preceding kings had allotted to them. The 
consequence was, that when Sennacherib, whom Herodotus calls king 
of the Assyrians and Arabians, invaded Egypt, the military refused to 
march against him. The priest, reduced to despair, went into the 
sanctuary of his god, and lamented to him his condition. In the midst 
of his lamentations he fell asleep, and a dream came over him, in which 
the god appeared to stand beside him and exhort him to fear nothing 
from an encounter with the Arabians, for that he would send him 
defenders. Relying on the dream, Sethos marched to meet the enemy, 
attended by those of the Egyptians who chose to go. But none of the 
military joined him; his forces were composed of men altogether 
unused to warfare, tradesmen and artificers, and the loose population 
of a great city. With such troops, Sennacherib might well describe 
him as a broken reed, and warn Hezekiah of the folly of trusting to 
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his succour. Similar warnings not to trust in the power of Egypt 
are given by the prophet himself in the thirtieth and thirty-first 
chapters, which notwithstanding the place in which they now stand, 
appear to refer to this alliance, and indicate that Lower Egypt was the 
seat of the power with whom it was made. Sethos encamped, how- 
ever, near Pelusium, to defend the entrance of Egypt. The narrative 
of Scripture does not speak of Sennacherib’s advancing so far as 
Pelusium; but both Libna and Lachish were on the way from 
Jerusalem to Egypt, and it was natural that if he apprehended an 
attack from that quarter, he should send a portion of his troops to 
seize Pelusium, which was equally the key of Egypt and of Palestine. 
He could do it the more safely as he had already reduced the Arabians, 
who had possession of the south-western coast of Palestine and the 
Desert, through which an army must pass. No battle, however, 
ensued; during the night an immense multitude of field mice covered 
the encampment of the Assyrians and gnawed the strings of their bows 
and the straps of their shields. Finding themselves thus left defence- 
less, in the morning they betook themselves to flight, and many were 
slain by the Egyptians. A statue of Sethos was set up in the temple 
of Hephaistos, holding a mouse in his hand, with this inscription, 
* Whosoever looks on me, let him be pious.’ We can have no doubt 
from whom Herodotus derived his tale—the priests of the temple of 
Ptah at Memphis. The mouse was an emblem of destruction, and it 
may be that the narrative of the defeat of Sennacherib’s army owed its 
specific form to this circumstance. We must believe that in the time 
of Herodotus, the temple of Memphis contained such a statue as he 
describes; but that it was a statue of Sethos, or that the inscription 
meant what his guides told him, is not equally certain. The Jewish 
account is more faithful than the Egyptian, inasmuch as it notices the 
rumour of Tirhakah’s expedition, while the Egyptian makes the cause 
of the Assyrians’ retreat wholly supernatural. Pestilence and panic 
appear to have combined in bringing it about.—(Isaiah xxx. 1, 8.) 
The flight of Sennacherib probably put a stop to the march of 
Tirhakah. Whether he ended his days as sovereign of the Thebais, 
or retired into Ethiopia and continued to reign there, we do not know; 
but it is evident that the seat of his power must have been in Upper 
Egypt, where the rumour of his coming could produce such a sudden 
retreat of the Assyrians.’—(ii. 369-374.) 


We are compelled to leave other matter, affording correspon- 
dences between our Scriptures and Egyptian history of the most 
marked description, and supplying invaluable resources to the 
Biblical interpreter and Christian divine. We have, however, 
given preference to the earlier periods, because they are the 
most important, as well as the most obscure. Unable to transfer 
to our pages more than a portion of the direct and indirect illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by Mr. Kenrick, we take comfort 
in the hope that what we have done will have the effect of 
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directing the attention of our readers to the work itself. That 
work will repay others besides Biblical students for a diligent 
perusal. It is only in one aspect that we have viewed it. Equally 
great are its claims in the department of general history and 
archeology. And we chose the point of view we have taken, 
not from any disregard to others, but because, amidst the present 
tendency to disparage the Biblical history, we felt desirous of 
showing the high estimation in which even the less illumined 

ions of it were held by one who, besides being an erudite 
and accurate scholar, is as free as perhaps falls to the lot of 
human nature, from those idola of mind and heart which warp 
the judgment and engender credulity. 

And now let the reader look back on the course over which 
he has allowed us to conduct him. Let him consider the intimate 
relation in which Egypt and Palestine have stood to each other: 
the part they have had in the civil and religious history of the 
world; the antiquity of the Biblical writings; the progress of 
Egyptian discovery; the inaccuracies of pagan history, and the 
now proved correctness of that polar and implied in the 
Bible; and then, when he has considered these things in detail, 
and in their full extent, then let him say whether the Scriptures 
prefer not claims to historical value and credibility, far surpassing 
any other record of the past. The correspondences which 
appear in these volumes embrace nearly the whole circle of 
ancient knowledge. They are found not merely in the titles 
and deeds of kings, but in the names and sites of cities,—the 
products of nature,—laws, manners, usages,—religious opinions 
and observances,—the origin of letters, and the progress of the 
arts. In all these particulars, the Egypt of the Bible is the 
Egypt of the Nile. The Genius of that river has risen from his 
long-sealed tomb, to acknowledge the Biblical record in the midst 
of an unbelieving age. 

The intrinsic excellence and unapproached superiority of the 
Scriptural history are attributable to its divine religion. The life 
of all true thought comes from God, the fountain of thought. 
The finite grows and flourishes, then, only when it has its roots 
in the infinite. But if the human mind owes its health and 
vigour to the life-giving presence of God, from the same power 
will all the productions of the human mind take their essential 
character. ‘The poetry whose inspiration is divine will be divine 
itself. And the history over whose birth and growth a pure 
religion presided, will borrow a purity and an elevation from its 
eee The divine in the Bible must accordingly have 
had a large influence in determining the qualities of the human, 
and the truest history may be looked for in connexion with the 
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best religion. So is it. There is no primeval religion equal to 
that of the Bible, and the Biblical history surpasses all others. 
God, with the Hebrew people, was a reality, a living, ever- 

resent, all-creating, an secnielling Being, whose will was 
w, and whose nod was life or death. The acknowledgment of 
such a Being must have wrought no less beneficially than power- 
fully on his worshippers, conducing specially to the formation in 
their minds of a high and prevailing moral sense, which would 
have a restraining, directing, and refining effect on the whole 
character. Under this moral impulse and guidance, the word 
would be an image of the thought, and the thought would repre- 
sent actual realities. But history is only recorded realities. ‘The 
history, then, of a truly religious people is a true record of events. 
And as a truly religious people will feel a special interest in 
religion, and naturally give utterance to its religious emotions, so 
their history may be expected to wear a religious hue, if not to 
have a directly religious aim and bearing. Such is the history 
found in the Bible, which consequently, by its essential qualities 
of truthfulness and religiousness, samuel itself to the reverent 
attention of every student and every friend of his race. 

We conclude by thanking Mr. Renrick for the valuable sum- 
mary which his book presents of all that is known on Egypt. 
That summary, useful and interesting in other respects, has 
special merit in its direct bearing on the Hebrew Desigtocen 
ffording as it does illustrations of prophecy, as well as concurrent 
testimonies in Biblical history, and presenting in its method of 
treatment, and in its results, qualities which deserve entire reli- 
ance, the work deserves a place in the library of every collegiate 
institution, and of every scriptural student. With men of letters, 
we doubt not, it will be found highly acceptable. 
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Arr. V. (1.)—WHistoire Naturelle, generale et Particuliére, avee la 
Description du Cabinet du Roi. Par M. De Burron. Paris: 
Imprimerie Royale, 36 vols., 4to, 1749 & 1789. 

(2.) Idem. Edited by Herr ALtamann, Professor of Natural His- 
tory at the University of Leyden. 21 vols., 4to. Amsterdam, 
1766 & 1779. 


(3.) Idem. Par MM. Lamovrovux et Desmarest. 40 vols., 8vo, 
Paris: 1824 & 1830. 


Ir has been truly remarked by a modern French writer, that the 

hilosophy of the eighteenth century was the daughter of the 
ees ding What the latter had ve for the arts, the former 
effected for the science of ideas. The same motive power which 
drew Michael Angelo, in later days hurried away the thinkers 
themselves towards naturalism. The sixteenth century, great as 
it undoubtedly was, had discerned the beauties of the exterior 
world but through the veil of pagan antiquity. On the other 
hand, religious scruples had deterred men from fixing an ob- 
servant eye upon the magic of the universe. It required a 
renewal, a revivification of ideas, to enable man to aspire towards 
the contemplation of the magnificence of nature. This change 
was brought about by philosophy, and in her train came the 
observation of facts, and the power of reasoning. The barrier 
which had so long arrested human intellect upon the threshold 
of nature’s temple was overthrown; two men appeared in the 
world about the same time, of whom one alone would have 
sufficed to illustrate the memorable epoch which gave them birth, 
— Buffon and Linneus. 

These two great naturalists possessed, it is true, nought in 
common, save their genius. Providence, which had placed their 
birth in the same year, at an interval of four months only, was 
pleased to separate them, however, by a great number of con- 
trasts. Linnzeus was born in an obscure cottage in Sweden; 
Buffon, in a chateau of France. Compelled to enter the work- 
shop of a shoemaker in order to gain a livelihood, Linnzus 
learned to think while hammering at his leather. Buffon, sur- 
rounded by all the seductions of wealth and luxury, scarcely - 
exercised his will, save against the advances of fortune. The 
direction of their mental faculties was scarcely less opposite, for 
both, in after life, preserved in their scientific characters the 
traces of those first influences by which their early years had 
been affected. Linnzeus showed himself above all, the artizan; 
Buffon, the artist of Nature. 
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George Louis le Clerc de Buffon was born on the 7th of 
September, 1707, at Montbar, in Burgundy. His father, Ben- 
jamin le Clerc, was counsellor to the parliament of his native 

ovince ; he gave his children a solid education, leaving them 

e to decide For themselves upon the choice of a profession. On 
leaving the college of Dijon, where he had gained several honours, 
accident threw the youthful Buffon into the society of an English- 
man of nearly his own age,—the young Duke of Kingston,— 
whose tutor, a man of great learning, inspired him with a taste 
for science. In their company he travelled through the greater 

rtion of France and Italy, and afterwards passed a few months 
in England. 

Buffon’s literary career began with a series of translations. On 
his return to his native country, he translated into French two 
English works, the ‘ Vegetable Statics’ of Dr. Hales, and New- 
ton’s ‘ Treatise on Fluxions.’ These translations, and the pre- 
faces which he adjoined thereto, were the first essays which, as 
it were, revealed him to himself; for from this time forth he 
quitted not the path of research into which his genius had led 

i He wrote successively several papers upon geometry, 
physics, and rural economy, which opened for him the doors of 
the Academie des Sciences, into which body he was elected at the 
age of six-and-twenty: still, it is true, a mere youth as regards 
length of days, but young as he was, and in the infancy only of 
his genius, men whose hair had grown gray in study already 
regarded him as their brother. In the year 1739 he was 

pointed intendant of the Jardin des Plantes, then termed the 
iain du Roi, and from that hour commenced this great life, 
and this new glory of the union of eloquence with science, of 
which, until then, France had been utterly ignorant. 

Descartes, it is true, had written with genius, but with a genius 
which was rather that of the philosophic style than that of 
eloquence. Fontenelle had brought to bear upon the sciences all 
the resources of a language at once the most ingenious, the most 
polished, and the most brilliant, that an age of wit and intellec- 
tual acquirements had ever spoken. Buffon brought eloquence. 
Prior to the eighteenth century the field of science in France 
had been arid and confused. Pliny had written what might be 
termed the Romance of Nature, and the philosophers, or rather 
the bookworms, of the middle ages, had followed the traces of 
antiquity with servile devotion. While rendering ample justice 
to his predecessors, and above all, bestowing a full meed of praise 
on the labours of the ancients— Aristotle and Pliny—where praise 
was due, Buffon opened a new path—that of observation and ex- 
periment. Convinced that the works of the human mind resist 
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the attacks of time only through the style in which they are given 
to posterity, he applied the talent of the accomplished writer to 
the treatment of the natural sciences. The principal charac- 
teristic of this language is its magnificence. Buffon’s style 
fails, perhaps, in flexibility and variety; simplicity is frequently 
wanting where it could be used with touching effect; but still he 
is great in great things, and when he rises with his subject we 
feel that he has got wings. It is aremark which has been made 
in our own day, and which would have flattered Buffon, that the 
term colourist was unknown in the language of Bossuet and 
Racine. Buffon is, above all, a great painter; he has been 
termed the painter of nature, and, without flattery be it said, that 
he well merits the beautiful title which he himself conferred on 
Plato: namely, that of the painter of ideas. 

The almost accidental circumstances which led to the ap- 
pointment of Buffon as Intendant of the Jardin du Roi, are 
deserving of mention, as affording another illustration of the 
truth of the old axiom, that great events frequently spring from 
trifling causes; for we have every reason to suppose, that had 
it not been for this fortuitous circumstance, Buffon would never 
have turned his attention to the study of zoology. 

The superintendence of the Jardin des Plantes had always 
been attached to the post of first physician to the king, and as 
what depends upon one man, depends also upon his tastes and 
habits, and has, consequently, a very variable destiny, it so 
happened that a certain first-physician, indifferent to the science 
of botany, had neglected this garden, which had consequently 
fallen into such a state of decay as to attract the notice of 

overnment. An inquiry into the management of the Jardin du 
Roi having been instituted, it was finally determined that the 
superintendence of the chief physician should be abolished; and 
the direction of the garden being deemed worthy of special and 
continuous attention, the post, under the title of Intendancy, was 
conferred on Dufay, a man of learning and science. Dufay, 
after holding the post for some years, having been taken serious 
ill, was visited by Hellot the chemist, member of the Academie 
des Sciences, who, finding that his friend was past recovery, said 
to him, ‘ Buffon is the only man enabled by his strength of 
‘character to continue the work of regeneration begun by you; 
‘quench then in your bosom all petty feelings of rivalry, and 
‘name Buffon as your successor. ‘The application to the minister 
‘is contained in the letter I now hold in my hand: sign it.’ 
Dufay signed the application, which was favourably received b 
the minister, M. de Maurepas; and on the death of Dufay, 
Buffon received the appointment. 
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In everything which Buffon has written we find an order, a 
coherency, a visible generation of ideas, and in all these ideas we 
can readily discover and separate those which are his own from 
those which he has borrowed from others, and especially from the 
three men whose works he had the most deeply studied— Aristotle, 
Descartes, and Liebnitz. We follow him step by step through 
those profound combinations from out the depths of which he 
brought to light so many new views; for all he advances he gives 
a reason ; and he himself has left us in his works the safest as 
well as the most learned history of his meditations and his 
thoughts. 

The history of animals, or, as we say to-day, Zoology, is com- 
posed of the history of each species taken separately, and of the 
methodical distribution of all the species compared together. 
Now of these two things Buffon has marvellously comprehended 
the first: the history, properly so called; but he ~ never 
thoroughly understood bs second, or the methodical distribu- 
tion. Buffon has never clearly discerned what is termed method 
in natural history. Sometimes he confounds it with the descrip- 
tion or the history. ‘The true method,’ he says, ‘is the com- 
plete description, and the exact history of each thing in par- 
ticular.’ 

It is curious to read his own exposition of what he terms his 
method. He imagines a man who, having forgotten all things, 
wakes up afresh to a sight of the — which surround him; 
he places this man in a country where animals, birds, fishes, 
plants, and minerals are presented successively before him :— 


* Soon,’ he says, ‘ this man will begin to form a general idea of 
animated matter; he will easily distinguish it from inanimate matter, 
and in a very brief space of time he will readily distinguish animated 
matter from vegetable matter, and will naturally arrive at this first 
grand division—animal, vegetable, and mineral; and he will also 
have gained a clear idea of these great objects, so different from each 
other—earth, air, and water; he will be enabled in a little time to 
form a particular idea of the animals which inhabit the earth, of those 
which exist in the water, and those which rise into the air, and conse- 
quently he will easily form for himself this second division—quadru- 
peds, fishes, birds, and the same in the vegetable kingdom, with trees 
and plants; he will very readily distinguish them, whether by their 
height, substance, or general appearance. 

‘ This is what the simple inspection must necessarily give him, and 
what, with very slight attention, he cannot fail in recognising; this is 
also what we ought to regard as real, and respect as a division given 
by Nature herself. Afterwards, let us put ourselves in the place of 
this man, or let us suppose that he has acquired the same amount of 
knowledge and experience as we ourselves possess, he will come to 
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judge the objects of natural history by their relation with himself; 
those which are the most necessary—the most useful to him, will hold 
the first place; for example, he will give the preference in the order of 
animals to the dog, the ox, &c.; and he will always be better acquainted 
with those which will be the most familiar to him; afterwards he will 
occupy himself with those which, without being familiar, still inhabit 
the same localities—the same climates; as the deer tribe, the hare, and 
all the wild animals; and it will not be until he has acquired a 
thorough knowledge of all these animals that his curiosity will lead 
him to the research of those inhabiting foreign climates,—as the 
elephant, the dromedary, &e. The same process will be gone through 
with regard to fishes, birds, insects, shells, minerals, and in fact, all 
the other productions of nature: he will study them in proportion to 
the utility he may be enabled to derive from them; he will consider 
them in measure as they present themselves more familiarly to his 
eyes ; he will arrange them in his mind relatively to this order of his 
knowledge, because such is, in fact, the order in which he has acquired 
them, and according to which it is necessary he should preserve them. 
This order, the most natural of all, is that which we have believed it 
our duty to adopt; our method is not more mysterious than the one 
we have just seen.’ 


On reading this quotation we cannot but wonder when we 
perceive to what lengths prejudice, or prepossession for a favourite 
doctrine, may lead an author; and when we take into considera- 
tion the period in which Buffon thus expressed himself, our asto- 
nishment redoubles. When Buffon wrote the foregoing, more 
than half a century had elapsed since Ray and Tournefort had 
sarang: their great works on method ; the ideas of Bernard de 

ussieu had begun to spread, and Linneeus had given to the 
world his ‘ Fundamenta Botanica,’ the first germ of a new philo- 
sophy of the science. 
alesherbes has left some very sensible and judicious obser- 
vations upon the three first volumes of Buffon’s ‘ Natural History ;’ 
observations which clearly show the real cause of all Buffon’s 
errors regarding method :— 


‘I believe,’ says Malesherbes, ‘that it is the limited knowledge 
which M. Buffon possesses of systematic authors which has prevented 
him paying attention to the first and principal utility of their methods. 

‘ It is a reproach,’ he says, elsewhere, ‘that I cannot refrain from 
making to M. de Buffon, above all with regard to M. Linnzeus, whose 
works, I imagine, he has not attentively studied, and whose spirit he 
has not caught.’ 


In fact, if Buffon disparaged method, it is simply because he 
did not rightly either appreciate or understand it. 

When Buffon, on being appointed, in 1739, Intendant of the 
Jardin du Roi, first conceived the project of his great work, he 
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was not a naturalist; he had been i known to the 
scientific world, it is true, by several papers read at the Academ 

upon various subjects connected with agriculture, physics, am 

geometry, and by one or two good translations; but these various 
studies might be considered as so many diversions from the 
study of nature. Again, nothing was less suited to his — 
than the rigorous and abstract study of nomenclature and cha- 
racter. He set to work then to describe animals one by one, as 
he studied them, not having had the time requisite to study them 
as a whole, and to compare them with each other; and this line of 
proceeding once adopted, he sought only to multiply by every 
means in his power the objections he had previously urged 
against method. 

But his prejudices against method were not destined to a long 
continuance. As he advanced with his great work, he con- 
formed himself more and more to the ideas, and by the ideas 
to the language of the naturalists; he felt more and more the 
necessity of ranging objects according to their affinities, and, 
as Cuvier has well remarked, ‘ On reaching his history of birds, 
‘he tacitly submitted himself to the necessity under which we all 
‘are, of classifying our ideas in order to our obtaining a clear 
‘representation of the whole.’ 

é may add, that he did not wait until then. When, after 
having described one after the other, and without any methodical 
aim, the horse, the ass, the ox, the sheep, the goat, the pig, the 
dog, the cat, all the domestic animals, in short, he proceeds to 


the wild animals; more than once, and evidently designedly so, . 


he places together kindred species; for instance, he places the 
deer near the roebuck, the polecat near the martin, &c., &c. On 
coming to the monkeys he places them altogether, and even 
distfibutes them by distinct groups according to very good cha- 
racters. 

But it is above all in his History of Birds that, as Cuvier 
remarks, his march becomes really methodical,—‘ In place,’ says 
Buffon himself, ‘ of treating birds one by one, that is to say, by 
‘ distinct and separate species, I will unite them, several together 
‘under one genus.’ And this he does; for to each principal 
species, or that which he takes as a type, he adjoins all the 
' species, whether of our own or of foreign climates, which agree 

with it; by these means he forms regular groups, families, and 
genera; and he almost always respects the great and true cha- 
racteristics, 

When we speak, then, of the ideas of Buffon regarding method, 
we must take into consideration the epoch in which he held 
them, and, if we may so express ourselves, their date. No man, 
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— more constantly modified his thoughts than Buffon, 
use no man more constantly elaborated them. We have 
just had an example of this: Buffon commenced by ridiculin 
method, and he ended by striking out and pursuing a very quill 
one of his own. 

Yet for all this, Buffon never comprehended what, considering 
it from the philosophical side, that is to say, the true side of the 
problem, constitutes method. 

Method is the expression of the relation of things. Method 
subordinates pase we relations to the general relations, and the 
general relations to those still more general, which are laws. 

This is an order of ideas which Buffon had no suspicion of. 
Up to his time method seemed intended to lead to the names, 
rather than to the relations of things. After his time, the true 
object appeared; but to attain this end, all that long labour of 


comparative anatomy was required which Buffon did not see, — 


and on which, had he even been enabled to see it, he would not 
perhaps have bestowed all the labour requisite, for he possessed 
the patience of genius, and not that of the senses. 

When Buffon commenced his great work he was no more an 
anatomist than he was a zoologist; he became a zoologist later, 
as we have seen, but never an anatomist, strictly speaking; 
and yet, on the one hand, he did much for anatomy, and on the 
other, he owed much to it. 

Buffon is the first who ever joined the anatomical, that is to 


_ Say, the interior, description to the exterior a of the 


species. He it was who called and inspired his friend and fellow- 
labourer Daubenton, and by his hands laid the first foundations 
of comparative anatomy, and perhaps he understood better than 
Daubenton himself all the bearing of the science. 

Buffon was acquainted with two hundred species of quadrupeds, 
and from seven to eight hundred species of birds, and of each of 
these species he has given a complete history; thus laying down 
for zoology a foundation which will be eternal, at the same time 
as, by the anatomical descriptions of Daubenton, he collected 
materials truly precious for comparative anatomy. 

But it must indeed be said, that what has made for Buffon so 
celebrated a name in science, is the genius with which he wrote 
his works. It is by this style, which, to use his own words, is 
‘the man himself,’ that Buffon attained to the 8 osition he 
occupied ; and, what has not been generally remarked, this same 
style—we speak not here of the scientific, the technical language, 
we speak not of the nomenclature, we say style, properly so 
sulled hed a great influence also in the brilliant success of 
Linneus. 
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Linneeus speaks a dead language; he frequently alters even 
the forms of this language, but his lively and original genius finds 
in the strange tongue he employs resources wherewith to animate 
and depict all things,—for he also was a great painter, in his own 


way. 

‘All between Buffon and Linneeus differed. Buffon possessed 
the power of meditation, Linnzeus that of enthusiasm. Buffon, 
like most of the philosophers of the eighteenth century, was con- 
tent, in a great measure, to halt in nature; the soul of Linneeus 
rises everywhere from nature up to nature’s God; we feel every- 
where in Buffon the reasoning power of the mind, more than 
once we experience in Linnzus the emotions of the heart. 

»His description of the swallow has something, as it were, 
inspired and hymn-like about it: ‘Venit venit hirundo pulchra 
adducens tempora et pulchros annos! He paints thus the sad 
amours of the cat:—‘Clamando rixandoque misere amat. His 
description of the horse is very beautiful :—‘ Animal generosum, 
superbum, fortissimum, cursu furens, &c. And what a thought 
is this: ‘ O quam contemta res est homo, nisi supra humana se 
erexerit.’ 

The ideas of Buffon touching the distribution of animals on 
the globe, are those of genius: they are, as Cuvier well said, 
true discoveries. Let us add, that never have discoveries of a 
more elevated order been struck out, prepared, and brought to 
perfection, by more learned combinations. - 

To have an idea of the profound obscurity under which this 
portion of the science was hidden at the period when Buffon 
undertook to shed light upon it, it must be recollected that when 
the Europeans made the discovery of the New World, all was in 
fact really new there; quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, plants, 
all appeared unknown—all were so, indeed. A truly wondrous 
spectacle for Natural History, which, two centuries and a half 
later, the exploration of the coasts of New Holland was again to 
renew. 


All that the continent of South America presented was then 


different from what had hitherto been seen. On the one hand, 
all was new; on the other, all, or at least the principal portion, 
had to be named, and consequently, what is ever done in similar 
cases, the names of well-known animals were bestowed on un- 
known ones. For instance, the puma was called a lion, the 
jaguar a tiger, the alpaca a sheep, and so on with the rest. The 
Romans had done the same thing: when they beheld the elephant 
for the first time, they called it the Lucanian ox; they termed 
the rhinoceros the Egyptian ox; they* gave to the girafe the 
names of two well known animals, the camel and the leopard— 
camelopardalis, &c. &c. 
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But to return to Buffon. At the time when he conceived his 
great idea of the animals proper to each of the two continents, 
all were confounded together. To use his own expression, 
‘names had confounded things:’ and this was not all; the things 
themselves were already mingled confusedly together, for since 
the discovery of the South American continent, the Europeans 
ea ceased to transport thither the animals of the ancient 
world. 

It was absolutely necessary, then, that an end should be put 
to this great disorder, and this Buffon did. Nothing is more 
admirable, nothing connected with experimental method more 
learned, than his comparative enumeration of all the quadrupedal 
animals known during his time. 

The result of this beautiful comparative enumeration gave him 
a clear view of all the quadrupedal animals, which he divided 
into three classes—namely: those which are proper to the 
ancient continent, those which are proper to the new, and those 
common to both, As the largest animals are also the best known, 
it was by them that Buffon commenced his examination. The 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the camel, the 
dromedary, the girafe, belong to the ancient world, and are not 
found in the new. 

Buffon did not distinguish the Indian elephant from that of 
Africa; we have done so since his time: he knew but two 
rhinoceroses, that of Africa, and that of the East Indies; to these 
two we have added two others, that of Java, and that of Sumatra; 
and as we see, Buffon’s proposition still remains correct,—none 
of these large quadrupeds are found in the new world. No 
species of the cat kind is found the same in either continent. 

e have the lion, the tiger, the leopard, the panther, &c.; South 
America, the puma, the jaguar, the jaguarondi, the ocelot, &c. 
None of our domestic animals were on the American continent. 
No one is ignorant ofthe surprise mingled with terror which the 
first sight of our horses caused the South Americans; the ass was 
equally unknown to them; the ox, the sheep, the goat, the wild 
boar, the pig, the dog, the cat, &c., have all been transported 
from Europe to America, but were not found there. 

But we should far exceed our limits were we to follow link by 
link the chain of reasoning and argument which led Buffon to 
these discoveries ; for this, we Jnust refer the student interested 
in such inquiries to the work itself, wherein the author has so 
beautifully shown how each animal, each species, has its natural 
fatherland, if we may so term it, and in what manner certain 
laws, for a length of time unknown, have presided at the distri- 
bution of the animals upon the globe. Let it suffice to say, that. 
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from thence sprang a new science which allied zoology, or, to 
speak more generally, natural history, to geography; a new 
light has illumined the relations which exist between created 
things, and all these grand results are due to the invincible 
patience and the unaided efforts of a happy genius which was 
enabled to combine facts in order to draw therefrom ideas. 


‘In animals,’ says Buffon, ‘ the influence of climate is stronger, and 
marked by more palpable characters, because the species are diverse, 
and in their nature infinitely less perfect, less spread, than that of man. 
Not only are the varieties of each species more numerous and more 
marked than in the human species, but even the differences of the 
species seem to depend on different climates ; some can only be propa- 
gated in hot climates, while others can only subsist in cold climates. 
The lion has never inhabited the regions of the north, nor has the 
reindeer ever been found in southern countries; and there is not, per- 
haps, any animal whose species, like that of man, is generally spread 
over the entire surface of the earth; each has its country, its natal land, 
within the limits of which, each is retained by physical necessity; each 
is, as it were, a child of the territory it inhabits, and it is in this sense 
that we ought to say that such or such an animal is native of such or 

such a climate.’ 


Animals are, then, we find, under the dependence of soil ; their 
yaa change with climates; the human species alone possesses 
the privilege of being everywhere the same, and that for the 
grand and beautiful reason given by Buffon, because it is one :— 


‘In. the human species,’ says Buffon, ‘the influence of climate is 
marked by but very slight varieties, because this species is one, and 
because it is very distinctly separated from all other species. Man, 
white in Europe, black in Africa, yellow in Asia, and red in America, 
is but one and the same man tinged with the colour of the climate; as 
he is formed to reign upon the earth, as the entire globe is his domain, 
it would seem as though his nature conformed itself to all situations; 
under the fiery skies of the south, amid the icy regions of the north, 
he lives and multiplies; and so anciently spread is he everywhere 
found, that he would appear to affect no climate in particular.’ 


We will now proceed to a brief examination of some of 
Buffon’s ideas respecting the independence of the human species 
and the unity of man. 

Prior to Buffon’s time the natural history of man did not 
exist: man had been studied as an individual, but never as a 
species. Since Buffon’s time the study of the varieties of the 
human races has, as we all know, been elevated to the dignity 
of a distinct science. Such is the power of genius. One view 
of Buffon’s gives us the laws of the distribution of animals over 
the globe; another presents us with the science of the human 
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races, and the true principle upon which the science is founded 
—the unity of man. 

We must not altogether set aside as absolutely worthless the 
little which the ancients have said respecting the physical dif- 
ferences of men. Aristotle, who corrects some errors into which 
Herodotus has fallen, adopts on his own part a host of others. 
He believes, for example, in the existence of a race of An- 
drogynes, and he even goes so far as to distinguish in these 
Androgynes the right breast, which is that of a man, from the 
left breast, which is that of a woman. 

Pliny speaks of people who have but one eye, of people whose 
feet are turned the hinder part before, and, on the faith of 
Ctesias, of people who, for want of the mouth, support life by 
means of the sense of smell and by respiration, and even of 
me without heads, and whose eyes are fixed on the shoulders! 

hough we may laugh at the ridiculous suppositions of the 
ancients, modern writers—we allude more particularly to the 
French—had, until within a comparatively recent date, scarcely 
brought a greater amount of sense to bear on the subject; for 
instance, the French naturalist, Rondelets, gravely describes in 
his ‘ History of Fishes’ (Paris, 1558, page 362), a species of 
animal entitled a bishop, or sea monk, half fish and half man, 
‘which has,’ says he, ‘the face of a man, but rude and grace- 
less.” Malpertuis wrote dissertations upon the Patagonians, 
and, unfortunately for himself, he wrote them during the cen- 
tury in which Voltaire wielded the rod of satire. Buffon was 
the first who introduced criticism into natural history. Criticism 
is a part of the philosophic spirit, and Buffon possessed in an 
eminent degree the true philosophic spirit—that which builds 
up, not that which overthrows. itis ‘Natural History of Man’ 
appeared in 1749, after his ‘Theory of the Earth.’ ‘Aher having 
admired in his ‘Theory of the Earth’ the grandeur of the subject 
and the magnificence of the views, the public could not fail to 
admire in his succeeding work a justness and clearness of obser- 
vation—an analysis at once delicate and profound—a metaphy- 
sical argument of a superior order, which recalled to mind the 
great philosophy of Descartes, and which had the merit of 
recalling it at a period when the ideas of Locke, propagated in 
France by Condillac, had begun to thrust this philosophy into 
the background. 

The newest portion of this natural history of man is the 
chapter which treats upon the varieties of the human species. 
Here Buffon joins to vast erudition a —_ of sagacity truly 
wonderful. ‘Criticism,’ says a modern French writer, ‘is the 
art of examining proofs:’ never has this art been carried further. 
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Buffon collects all that has been said or written by travellers, 
naturalists, geographers ; he compares all these different authors 
with each other, judging, correcting, and carefully sifting in their 
recitals the true from the false. What they have seen with their 
bodily eyes, he discerns with the eyes of iis mind, and through 
that medium alone discerns better and clearer than they. Each 
had seen besides but a few scattered traits; Buffon sees all; he 
brings together what they have separated, separates what they 
have confounded; and from out those thousand little obscure 
facts, which are as it were lost amidst the verbiage of their works, 
he extracts an entirely new science, which is in itself truly 
immense. 

Much has been written since Buffon’s time upon the races of 
man; we put aside at once the works of Camper, Blumenbach, 
and Cuvier; but, in the first place, these famous works did not 
make their appearance until after that of Buffon’s, and, in the 
second place, when we consider the clear, profound, and won- 
derfully just views perceptible in Buffon’s work, we are con- 
strained to admit that it must ever remain unrivalled. 

Blumenbach, speaking of Buffon, limits himself to saying 
that—‘ Buffon recognised in the human species six varieties, 
‘named as follows: the Polar or Laplander, the Tartar, which 
‘I have named Mongol, after his common name, the Austra- 
‘lasiatic, the European, the Black, and the American.’ These 
few words are inexact. Buffon did not count six principal races: 
he numbered but four; the Polar or Lapland, and the Austral- 
asiatic are but secondary varieties of the sub-races. 

Cuvier says: ‘ Buffon was unable to attain to the precise 
determination of the human races, as Blumenbach and other 
writers have done since ;’ and this is in some measure the truth. 
The determination of the human races is not so precise in Buffon 
as in Blumenbach, because Buffon had not, like Blumenbach, 
the assistance of anatomy. Blumenbach discerns better the 
opposite features, the precise characteristics; Buffon the gra- 
duated modifications, the consistent shades, which ally races 
be, asa he discerns better the unity of man. 

our principal races—simple varieties of single species,—share 
the world: the white, the black, the yellow, and the red; or, in 
other terms, the European, the Ethiopian, the Mongolian, and the 
American. Thus we have four principal races in the human 
species, as there are four principal quarters of the globe. 

The Tartar race occupies an immense space in this division, 
extending from Russia to the East Indies. Properly speaking 
it is the race of Asia. The Tartars, or rather the ei 
Calmucks, Chinese, Japanese, the people of Siam, Tonkin, 
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Thibet, &c., &c., form this race. All these people have the 
upper part of the face broad, the nose short and thick, the eyes 
small and sunken, the cheek bones prominent, the features flat, 
the complexion olive, the hair straight and black. We find 
traces also of the Tartar race in Europe among the Laplanders, 
Esquimaux, North Americans, &c. ‘The Laplanders, the 
‘Samoids, the Borandians, the Zemblians, and perhaps the 
Greenlanders and the pigmies of the north of America are,’ 
says Buffon, ‘ Tartars degenerated as much as it is possible for 
them to be.’ 

Buffon is no less happy, that is to say, not less profoundly 
learned, when he lays down the limits of the Caucasian, or white 
race. This vast race—the race of Europe—extends its branches 
to the east. 

‘We find,’ says Buffon, ‘that the inhabitants of Mogul and of Persia, 
the Armenians, the Turks, the Georgians, the Mingrelians, the Cir- 
cassians, the Greeks, and the entire population of Europe, are the 
handsomest, the whitest, and the best made men on the whole earth; 
and although it be very far from Cachmere to Spain, or from Cir- 
cassia to France, there is, for all that, a singular resemblance between 
these separate people, though so far removed asunder.’ 

Buffon, again, was the first who taught us to observe all those 
numerous varieties of which the black race is composed. ‘There 
‘are,’ he says, ‘as many varieties in the Ethiopian race as in that 
¢ of the Caucasian ; the blacks have, like the whites, their Tartars 
‘and their Circassians.’ ‘In examining closely,’ he says again, 
‘ the different peoples of which each of the black races is composed, 
‘we will perceive in them as many varieties as we do in the 
‘white races; and we will find therein all the gradations of tint 
‘from brown to black, as we do in the white races all the shades 
‘from brown to white.’ 

With regard to the red, or North American race, Buffon 
makes a remark, the truth of which has since been confirmed ; 
namely, that in this race the differences of the sub-races are not 
by a great deal so strongly marked as in the black race: ‘In 
‘proportion,’ he says, ‘as we find variety in the population of 
‘ Africa, so do we find uniformity of colour and form in the 
‘native population of America.’ ie says again: ‘There is not, 
‘so to,speak, throughout the whole of the new continent, but one 
‘and the same race of men, who are all of them more or less 
‘tawny; and, with the exception of the extreme north of 
‘ America, where are found men similar to the Laplanders, all 
‘the rest of this vast portion of the world contains but men 
‘among whom there is scarcely any diversity.’ 


Blumenbach has made a separate race of that Malay popu- 
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lation which is spread throughout the coasts of the Indian 
Archipelago. This race, or, to use here the language of 
zoology, this group, had already been indicated by Buffon: ‘ All 
‘ these peoples,’ he says, alluding to the Siamese, Peguans, &c., 
‘ differ but little from the Chinese, and derive also from the 
‘ Tartars the small eyes, the flat features, and the olive com- 
‘ ‘eam but as we proceed towards the south, the features 
* begin to change, or at least differ, in a more sensible manner. 
‘ The inhabitants of the peninsula of Malacca, and of the island 
* of Sumatra, are black.’ He adds: ‘The Malays, and the popu- 
* lation of Sumatra, and the small adjoining isles, differ from the 
* Chinese, both in their features and the form of the body.’ 
After having separated the Malays from the Japanese and the 
Chinese, he separates the Papuans from the Malays:—‘ The 
‘ Papuans, and the other inhabitants of the territories adjoining 
‘ New Guinea, are,’ he says, ‘ true blacks, and resemble those of 
* Africa, although so far removed from them.’ 

It would lead us too far were we to follow Buffon through the 
arguments from whence he deduces his various facts relative to 
the unity of species, the colour of races—which, by the way, he 
refers to three causes: the first, and principal, of which is 
climate; the second and third, viz. the nourishment, and the 
habits and customs, being in a great measure dependent upon 
it—and the varieties of the human race; such, we repeat, would 
lead us too far, and to those interested in the study of Ethno- 
graphy we would recommend an attentive perusal of this portion 
of Buffon’s gigantic work. But whatever errors the gifted writer 
may have fallen into—errors in a great measure, if not wholly, 
due to the low state of the science at the period he wrote—it 
must be admitted by all that Buffon was not deceived in his two 

at views, namely, that the grand modifying cause in man is 

at, and that the great law which reigns absolutely amid this 
almost infinite multitude of races and sub-races, is the Unity of 
man. 

The great scientific life of Buffon may be said to have com- 
menced with his ‘Theory of the Earth,’ and ended with his 
*Epochs of Nature.’ Destiny has thus placed the two finest 

actions of Buffon’s pen at the two opposite extremities of 

is career. All in these two works is of extraordinary grandeur. 

The ‘ Theory of the Earth,’ which appeared in 1749, astonished 
the world. The ‘Epochs of Nature’ did not appear until nearl 

thirty years later, in 1778; and of all the productions of feud 

literature during the eighteenth century, it was, perhaps, that 

one which in the highest degree exalted the imaginations of men. 

At the time when the ‘Theory of the Earth’ appeared, the 
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history of the globe, the science of the earth, was a chaos, in 
which all things, facts and hypotheses, observations and con- 
jectures, theory, properly so called, and system, were jumbled 

ther in one inextricable mass of confusion. 

uffon undertook the task of unravelling this tangled web. 
With that authority which genius gives, and which genius alone 
can give, he began by placing on one side facts, observations, and 
theories; and on the other, hypotheses, conjectures, and systems. 
To use his own words, they had mixed up fables with physics— 
he separated them. And, although he doubtless permitted him- 
self many fables, yet he never gave them but for what they really 
were,—namely, fables. 

In his ‘Theory,’ Buffon discerned but one epoch, but one 
earth,—but the earth the work of the waters; in his ‘ System’ he 
beheld another epoch, another earth,—the earth the work of 
fire. In his ‘ Epochs of Nature,’ Buffon sees not only these two 
great and principal epochs, but also all the intermediary and 
subsequent epochs. Here all is cleared up, unravelled, brought 
to light; each fact, each event, assumes its proper place; all is 
allied, and Buffon, as he says himself, ‘forms a chain which, 
from the summit of the ladder of time, descends to the present 


day.’ 

i reading these ‘ Epochs of Nature,’ we must not fail to bear 
in mind, more so, perhaps, than ever, the period in which the 
book was written. What we see to-day by facts, Baffon dis- 
cerned through the power of genius. He saw that the history of 
the globe has its eras, its changes, its revolutions, its epochs, as 
has the history of man. He was the first historian of the earth, 
and it is to Buffon that we owe this great art, the most powerful 
of modern intellect,—the art of regenerating lost things from 
their remains, and raising up the past from out the traces which 
the past has left us of itself. 

hoever, then, attentively studies the works of this great 
naturalist,—great, despite his many errors; great, even in his 
very errors,—proceeding by regular gradation from his ideas 
upon animal economy, upon the formation of beings, upon geo- 
phical zoology, upon the natural history of man, to those upon 
the theory of the earth and the epochs of nature, must, however 
they may differ from him in certain of his hypotheses, admire 
this powerful genius, whose views ever predominate. In the 
‘ Epochs of Nature’ in particular, this last and most perfect of 
his works, Buffon attains to all that is great in the periods, the 
facts, the forces of nature; nevertheless, in this work of Buffon’s 
there is something which strikes us more forcibly, as being vaster 
than all these vast things, and this is—the genius of the man. 
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We will now proceed to offer a few observations upon some of 
the more salient points in what may be termed the general 
philosophy of Buffon; and in so doing will confine ourselves 
chiefly to an examination of the five following points,—viz. his 
views regarding systems, the term ‘ nature,’ final causes, the 
organic particles, and the duplex, or double man. 

here were in Buffon two spirits, if we may use the term, by 
which he was alternately swayed,—the spirit of experiment, and 
that of system. 

No writer has sacrificed more largely to the spirit of system 
than Buffon. We are tempted at times to apply to him what he 
himself said of Aristotle, who, ‘in reasoning upon phenomena, 
‘would not forget his general system of philosophy ; who was not 
‘ignorant, besides, of any fact, any observation,—and who pos- 
‘ sessed, in an eminent degree, that elevation of genius requisite 
‘for the advantageous collection of observations and generaliza- 
‘tion of facts.’ Can we not say as much of Buffon? Will it not 
always be a matter of regret that he so frequently mingled systems 
with theories? Has he not known, so soon as he has wished it, 
all observations, all facts? And did he not also possess an 
admirable genius for the collecting and generalization of observa- 
tions and facts ? 

Assuredly Buffon is great even in his systems; for all things 
considered, we prefer a conjecture which elevates our mind, to an 
exact fact which leaves it on the earth; and we must always 
term great that thought which makes us think. And herein 
- lies the genius of Buffon, and the secret of his power: his writ- 

ings possess a species of communicative strength; daring himself, 
he is enabled to inspire the reader with something of his own 
boldness, and while placing before his eyes the courageous ex- 
ample of great efforts, bestows that courage in some measure 
upon the reader himself. 

‘ Every system,’ says Buffon, ‘is but a rational combination, an 
arrangement of things or of ideas by which they are the more readily 
and clearly represented; and it is genius alone which can construct 
such an arrangement,—that is to say, a system of any kind, because it 
is to genius alone that belongs the power of generalizing particular 
ideas, of uniting all views into one focus of light, of improving upon 
new discoveries, of forming fresh observations, of seizing fugitive 
affinities, of bringing into narrower compass those which are distant, 
of composing new analogies; and of rising, in short, sufficiently high 
and stretching sufficiently far, as to embrace at the same time the 
whole of that space which it has filled with its thought. It is thus 
that genius alone can form a systematic order of things and facts, 
of their respective combinations, of the mutual dependence of cause 
and effect; so that all united together may present to the mind a great 
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picture of consistent speculations, or at least a vast spectacle, all the 
scenes of which are closely allied and held together by a series of 
consequent ideas and suitable facts.’ 


Buffon is, then, great, and very great in his systems, and why ? 
Because, to use his own words, ‘ he rises sufficiently high, and 
stretches sufficiently far as to fill all space with his thought. Yet, 
however beautiful be the thought which gives us the spectacle of 
consistent speculation, that which gives us the spectacle of truths 
discovered, is still more beautiful ; and all Buffon’s hypotheses will 
never possess the value of even one of his great experimental 
laws. We have already alluded to the chapter in which Buffon 
establishes the law which separates the animals of the two conti- 
nents; it was in a one by one, without hypothesis, con- 
jecture, or system, all the known animals of the two worlds, that 
Buffon discovered this law. In the same way it was by a rigorous 
examination and comparison of all the known animals with the 
fossil remains that Cuvier discovered the law of the lost species, 
These are the two great laws of animated nature, and it was the 
experimental method which gave them. And since, in short, the 
problem was this, namely, how these two laws, the basis of an 
entirely new natural history, were to be reached, what, we ask, 
would systems have done for this? 

Buffon, in common with the greater portion of the French 
writers of the eighteenthcentury, has much abused the word Nature. 

It has been asserted by Herault de Sechelles, in his Voyage @ 
Montbar, though we can scarcely credit the story, that Buffon, 
when speaking to him of his works, said, ‘I have always named 
the Creator, but you have only got to remove this oak and re- 
place it by the power of Nature.’ The absurdity, to say nothing 
of the impiousness of such a speech is manifest on the face of it. 
If you put Nature in the place of the Author of Nature, nature 
will then be a god—and what a god! A subdued, enslaved, 
shallow, ignorant deity—if we may be permitted to desecrate 
such a term for one moment by the employment of it here for 
the purpose of our argument—which creates, and yet knows not 
what it creates; which bestows intelligence, and yet possesses 
not intelligence itself! 

Buffon, in the first volume of his History of Birds, says, 
* When we use the term nature, purely and simply, we make of 
‘her a species of ideal being, to which we are accustomed to 
* refer, as cause, all the constant effects we observe in the phe- 
‘nomena of the universe.’ This is all very well: nature is but 
an ideal being. Why, then, place everywhere this ideal being in 
the position of the real being? Simply because an ideal being is 
most convenient as a reference for philosophy. Buffon ascribes 
to nature views, projects, errors, caprices, &c. 
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* It seems,’ says he, ‘ that when Nature essayed all the powers of her 
first vigour, and sketched out the plan of the forms of beings, those in 
which the proportions of the organs were united with the faculty of 
self-reproduction, were the only ones retained; she could not then 
adopt for perpetuity all the forms she had attempted; she chose at first 
the most beautiful, from out of which to compose the harmonious 
assemblage of beings by which we are surrounded: but amid this 
magnificent spectacle, some careless productions, and some forms less 
happy in their modifications, thrown in, as it were, like shadows to 
the picture, appear to be the remnants of these ill-assorted designs.’ 


Here we have an ideal being, Nature, essaying, sketching, 
choosing, attempting. The fact is, with Buffon, the term nature 
lends itself to all. There, it is nature, taken in the active 
_ sense, which produces nature taken in the passive sense ; for in- 
stance, ‘ Active nature, in producing beings, impresses on them,’ 
says Buffon, ‘a particular character, which forms their fit and 
‘ passive nature.’ Elsewhere he says, ‘ Nature obeys the laws 
‘established by the Sovereign Being; further on, ‘ Nature 
‘is the system of laws established by the Creator.’ Buffon 
says very well—‘ Nature is not a thing, for this thing would 
be all;’ again he says, still better—‘ Nature is not a being, 
for this being would then be God.’ What then, it may be 
asked, is Buffon’s definition of nature? According to him, she 
is ‘an immense and vivid power which embraces all, which 
animates all, &c. Nature, however, is neither a thing, nor a 
being, nor yet a power. Nature, taken in the active sense is, .to 
use Buffon’s own words, but an ideal being—that is to say, a 
word ; and it is high time philosophy disencumbered itself of all 
words which are but words, and nothing else. 

After the word nature, there is no term which Buffon has 
more abused than that of the organic particles.* 

‘ Nature,’ says Buffon, ‘could do all, if she could destroy and 
create.’ Buffon establishes the organic particles as indestructible, 
in which case nature has no longer need of either creating or of 
destroying. 

‘Destroyed organization, extinct life,’ says Buffon, ‘are for nature 
but annihilated forms which are quickly replaced by other forms—the 


* Buffon’s hypothesis respecting organic particles is a very strange one. He 
imagined that there existed in nature an infinity of little organized beings, similar 
in every respect to the large organized beings which exist in the world, and that 
these little organized beings were composed of living organic particles. ‘God,’ he 
says, ‘in creating the first individuals of each species of animal and vegetable, has 
not only given form to the dust of the earth, but has rendered it living and ani- 
mated, by inclosing in each individual a quantity more or less great of active prin- 
ciples, of living indestructible organic particles common to all organized beings. 
These particles pass from body to body, and serve equally for the purposes of the 
present life and for the continuation of life, for the nutriment as for the increase of 
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living organic matter survives all death.’ ‘Taking,’ he says again, 
‘beings in general, the total amount of life is always the same, and 
death, which seems to destroy all, destroys nothing whatever of that 
primitive life common to every species of organized being: like all the 
other subaltern and subordinate powers, death attacks but the individual, 
strikes but the surface, destroys but the form, is powerless over matter, 
and makes no wrong to nature, which shines only the more brightly 
for it, which permits it not to annihilate the species, but leaves it to 
mow down individuals, and destroy them with time only to show 
herself independent of death and time, to exercise at each instant her 
ever active power, to manifest her plenitude by her fecundity, and to 
make of the universe, in reproducing, in renewing beings, a stage ever 
popled, a spectacle ever new!’ 


This, it must be owned, is a magnificent picture; but let us 
—— the ideas. Death, then, destroys but the individual—but 

e form ; at bottom, death strikes not the life, for the life dwells 
in the organic particles, and by the supposition itself, the organic 

rticles are indestructible. We say, by the supposition, for, in fact, 
is not all here supposition and fiction? These organic particles 
are but supposition—nature but a fiction. 

We can very readily conceive that nature, an ideal being, can 
neither create nor destroy; but God, a real, self-existing 
being, can he not both create and destroy? God has created, 
he preserves; and by the very fact of his preserving, he creates 
anew. 

Descartes has remarked admirably well, ‘ Of that which a little 
‘while before I have been, it does not follow that I ought to be 
‘now, were there not some cause which at this moment produces 
‘and creates me so to speak anew; or, in other words, preserves me. 
‘A substance, in order to be preserved during every moment it lasts, 
‘has need of the same power and of the same action that would 
‘be required to produce and create it entirely anew if it were not 
‘yet created; so that there is one thing which the natural light 
‘enables us to discern clearly, namely, that preservation and 
‘creation differ only through our method of thinking, and not 
‘in reality.’ We have already said, that nature, taken in the 
active sense, is but a word, which hides from us nature’s God. 
We tire of a philosophy which is entirely fiction ; we desire a 


each individual; and after the dissolution of the body, after its reduction to dust 
and ashes, these organic particles, upon which death has no power, survive, circu- 
late through the universe, and pass into other individuals, bearing with them noue 
rishment and life: all production, all revivification, all increase by generation, nou- 
rishment, development, infers, then, a preceding destruction, a conversion of 
substance, a transport of these organic particles, which are never multiplied, but 
which, subsisting always in equal number, render nature ever equally animated, 
the earth equally populous, and ever equally resplendent with the first glory of 
Him by whom all things were created.’ 
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true, a genuine philosophy. The true title of nature is Provi- 
dence.* 

We will now proceed to a brief examination of Buffon’s theory 
of Final Causes. 

‘ There are some things,’ says Montesquieu, ‘which every- 
body says because they have been said once.’ Bacon having said 
that we ought to exclude final causes from natural history, every- 
body repeated that we ought to exclude final causes from natural 
history. When Bacon complains that the mania of treating final 
causes in physics had, as it were, banished the research of phy- 
sical causes, he is right; but when he praises Democritus for, 
having set aside God from the system of the world, he is greatly 
in the wrong. 

Up to this point the discussion upon the employment of final 
causes in natural history has been but a mistake. We must not 
explain physical causes by metaphysical causes, any more than 
we ought to explain metaphysical things by physical causes; but 
we ought to perceive in physical things, as in metaphysical things, 
the design which is everywhere, the grand design—that is to say, 
the fitness of things between themselves, the relation existing be- 
tween cause and effect, the final causes in a word. 

Bacon praises Democritus for having set aside God from the 
system of the world. He says again, ‘that the proper place for 
final causes is in metaphysics, and not in physics.’ In our opinion 
it is everywhere; for is there less of design in physical things 
than in metaphysical things? Are there fewer reasonable com- 
binations, less of plan, fewer views, fewer causes calculated for 
the ends? And these causes calculated for the end, are they not 
final causes? ‘It is not,’ says Buffon, ‘by final causes that we 
* can judge of the works of nature; we ought not to ascribe to 
* her such petty views, to make her act by moral proprieties, but 
“examine how she acts, in fact, and employ, in order to know 
‘ her, all the physical affinities which the immense variety of her 
* productions present to us.’ 

We will take each of these assertions separately :—‘ It is not 
by final causes that we can judge of the works of Nature.’ No; 
but of final causes by the works of nature. ‘We ought not to 
ascribe to her such petty views.’ The final causes, that is to say, 
the combined plans, the consistent affinities, the suitable views, 
the ends everywhere foreseen, the causes everywhere given, are 
not, in our opinion, petty views. ‘ ‘To make her act by the moral 
proprieties,’ in moral things we ought to make her act by moral 


* Nature, taken in the passive sense, is the entire body of things, beings, laws, 
and “ga established by God; but it is not of passive nature that we are here 
speaking. 
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proprieties, and in physical things by physical proprieties. ‘ But 
to examine how she acts in fact ;;—doubtless ;—‘ and employ, in 
order to know her, all the physical affinities, &c. But if there 
are physical affinities, there are also physical ends, affinities between 
the causes and the ends, ends foreseen in consequence of the 
causes, causes given in prevision of the ends,—in a word, final 
physical causes. 

Buffon says again: To say that there is light because we have 
eyes, that there is sound because we have ears, or to say that we 
have eyes and ears because there are light and sound, is not this 
saying the same thing,—or rather, what do we say? Yes; to 
say that we have eyes and ears because there are light and sound, 
is, we admit, tantamount to saying nothing; but to show that all 
in the eye is admirably adapted for seeing the light, as is all in 
the ear for hearing sound,—we demand, in our turn, is this say- 
ing nothing? There are then physical ends, as there are moral 
ends: the final causes are everywhere, and these consistent, 
suitable affinities, or relations of things, which we discern every- 
where, in the physical as in the moral world, lead us back 
unceasingly to the first and supreme Cause by whom all things 
were created. 

Nothing is better known nor more frequently quoted than the 
beautiful pages wherein Buffon describes the two men which are 
found in man—the homo dupler, or double man. Buffon admits 
two species of memories, as Descartes two species of sensibilities: 
the first, which is the trace of our ideas; the second, which is 
but the renovation of our senses; the first emanating from the 
soul, the second the only one which can be accorded to the 
animal. We have, then, a physical sensibility and an intellectual 
sensibility; there is the memory which is but the renovation of 
our senses, and the memory which is the trace of our ideas, 
There are two species of passions: ‘ the passions which belong but 
to the man, pe yrs passions which he possesses in common with 
animals.’ There are two species of intelligences: the intelligence 
allied to matter, and the intelligence which is spirit, which is the 
soul. ‘The elephant,’ says Buffon, ‘approaches man by his 
intelligence—as closely, at least, as matter can approach to spirit.’ 
There are, in fine, two active principles, two sovereign powers 
of the nature of man, the material principle, and the spiritual 
principle. ‘The inner man,’ says Buffon, ‘is double; it is com- 
‘ posed of two principles, differing in their nature, and antagonistic 
‘in their action. ‘The soul, this spiritual principle, this principle 
‘ of all knowledge, is ever in opposition with this other principle, 
‘ which is an animal and purely material one.’ 

Buffon portrays with marvellous art the warfare of the two 
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antagonistic principles. ‘It is easy,’ he says, ‘in looking as it 
‘ were into oneself, to recognise the existence of these two prin- 
‘ciples. There are moments in life—nay, there are even hours, 
‘ days, seasons, during which we can judge not only of the cer- 
‘tainty of their existence, but also of their contrariety of action. 
‘I allude to those periods of ennui, of indolence, of disgust, 
‘ during which we cannot settle to anything, during which we do 
‘not those things that we would, and the things that we would 
‘not those do we. If we, then, observe ourselves during this 
‘state,’ adds Buffon, ‘our inner being will appear as though 
‘divided into two persons, of whom the first, which represents 
‘the reasonable faculty, blames what is done by the second. It 
‘is so,’ he says again, ‘ because the nature of man is composed of 
‘two opposite principles, which he has so much difficulty in con- 
‘ciliating with himself’ This is what Buffon says, and each 
feels within himself that the groundwork of all this is true, but 
each feels also that Buffon has incorrectly placed the seat of his 
two principles. 

Buffon’s two principles are not in the inner man: the inner 
man is not double. The spirit, the soul, is one; the inner man 
is simple. Of Buffon’s two principles, one is exterior the other 
interior; one is out of ourself, the other is ourself; one is the 
body, the other the soul,—and, as Buffon very justly remarks, 
‘itis by our soul that we are what we are.’ There are, then, 
two principles, but under submission one to the other: the body 
and the spirit; the subjected principle and the free principle ; 
the subordinate principle and the master principle ; the principle 
which obeys, and that which commands. ‘The soul wills and 
commands, the body obeys, as far as it can,’ says Buffon himself; 
and it is by the subordination of one of these principles to the 
other,—a subordination which Buffon does not sufficiently clearly 
discern,—that is formed the unity of man. Because there are 
two principles, man is double; but because one of these two 
principles is under subjection to the other, man is single. 

Buffon had two great and ruling passions,—the passion of 
literary labour, and that of glory; and fortunately for himself, the 
passion of labour was the first and greatest. ‘I pass,’ he says, in 
one of his letters, ‘from twelve to fourteen hours daily in study ; 
‘it is my whole and sole enjoyment. In good truth, I occupy 
‘myself much more with that than I do with glory; glory comes 
‘ afterwards if it can, and it almost always does come.’ 

Appointed intendant of the Jardin du Roi, he divided his 
whole time between the garden and his retreat at Montbar, 
whither he was accustomed to repair during the summer months, 
and which he above all loved because he could there work at 
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liberty. To Buffon, indeed, it may be said that the Jardin des 
Plantes owes the celebrity it acquired, as almost the whole of his 
large fortune was absorbed by the expenses he incurred in the 
improvement of the place; to such an extent did these expenses 
increase, that he was frequently obliged to borrow. Daubenton, 
his friend and fellow-labourer in the fields of science, used to 
say, that had it not been for Buffon, he would not have passed in 
this garden the fifty years of happiness he did. These two 
aig were both of them truly lovers of nature, though 
uffon looked at her with the eye of the accomplished writer and 
_ and Daubenton as a classifier and anatomist. Lacépéde 
as preserved a remark of Buffon’s upon Daubenton, which is as 
graceful as it is just: ‘ Daubenton,’ he said, ‘ never displays either 
more or less talent than the subject on which he may be occupied 
requires.’ 
uring the whole of his long life, Buffon, as we have previously 
shown, testified but a very mediocre esteem for classifications ; 
they were, in his opinion, fatiguing and sterile labours, in which 
the memory and the spirit of order and regularity were called 
into exercise, to the exclusion of more sovereign qualities. It 
has been supposed that the rivalry which existed between him 
and Linnzeus, was the cause of this systematic opposition to what 
we now term ‘method’ in zoology. But, in our opinion, it 
ought rather to be ascribed to the natural bent of bis mind. 
Buffon in all things proceeded by masses. His bold and com- 
prehensive glance embraced general plans; he required a vast 
space that he might fill it with his thoughts. To draw up a 
formal inventory of the riches of the globe, and to ticket and 
arrange them in their prescribed order, was a species of secondary 
employment which he left to the nomenclators. Those naturalists 
who devoted their time and talents to this species of labour were, 
according to his opinion, Library clerks. Cuvier has, beyond a 
doubt, brought to a high degree of perfection the methods which 
existed prior to his time; but to the honour of Buffon be it said, 
that most naturalists still recognise at the present day the insuffi- 
ciency of these estimable labours. It must be allowed, after all, 
that every classification is always more or less artificial; that is to 
say, that the order in which we distribute organized beings never 
expresses, save in a very imperfect manner, their natural relations 
with the different branches .of the animal series. We have, in 
the earlier portion of this article, given our own definition of the 
term ‘method;’ to this we may add, in conclusion, that this same 
‘method,’ of which so much is spoken- in our days in works of 
Natural History, and as it is generally wallemaal by the com- 
mon run of writers on the subject, is a sort of philosopher's stone, 
L2 
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which smokes and simmers unceasingly in the crucibles of the 
alchemists of nature, but which never assumes a tangible form, 
nor rises bodily therefrom. 

Buffon was not a man of details; not only did he employ 
others—chiefly the Abbé Bexon—in the preparation of his History 
of Birds, but he also complained in his letters of his sad fate in 
being obliged to work upon feathers. Elsewhere he complains of 
those sad marsh birds, of which there is nothing to be said. Assuredly 
had he lived in our days, and read the works of some of our 
modern ornithologists, who have written many an eloquent page 
on these same sad marsh birds, as he called them, he would have 
altered his opinion. What Buffon required was, a vast horizon 
of ideas; he was never so completely at his ease as upon the 
territory of the general laws of nature. There his genius divined. 
Some have maintained, that the true title of Buffon is that of 
having founded the historical and descriptive portion of the science ; 

raise or blame, this is not, in our opinion, altogether correct: 

uffon is incontestably a great historian of chide, above all in 
his style ; but this rare merit is nevertheless but a secondary one 
with him; his first and true title is that of having been the philo- 
sopher of natural history. Whether he discovers the great law of 
the geographical distribution of beings on the earth, or lays down 
the question of the variability of species, or whether, again, he 
seeks to penetrate the mystery of the birth of the terrestrial globe, 
he rises everywhere to the highest point to which human specu- 
lation can ascend. His history is the only one in France which, 
after that of Bossuet, merits—and more justly, too, than the 
latter—the title of Universal. ‘The past, the present, the future 
of our planet,—his gaze embraces all; aided by the light of genius, 
he even ventures to descend into the depths of time, in which 
gloomy mine every other torch, save that of revelation, had 

itherto been threatened with extinction. 

A modern author has said ; ‘ Buffon describes, Cuvier demon- 
strates.’ ‘This assertion is scarcely just. If Cuvier continues 
any one, it is rather Linnzeus than Butfon, The school of Cuvier 
has much more precision, less boldness, less of general views, 
than that of his predecessor; the one is rather the sculptor, the 
other the architect of nature. Buffon hews and builds on a grand 
scale ; less heedful of the order and perfection of the details than 
of the majesty and harmony of the whole, he looks unceasingly 
to the effects of the perspective. The true disciple of Buffon is 
not to be sought in France; this disciple is a child of Germany; 
it is Goethe who, to his well known poetic genius, added the 
genius of the naturalist. ‘I was born,’ he wrote of himself, ‘in 
«1749, in that beautiful year during which were published the 
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‘three first volumes of Buffon’s work; I attach great importance 
‘to this coincidence.’ 

Buffon’s most imposing work is beyond question his ‘ Epochs 
of Nature,’ of which we have alrea y made mention. It was 
also, as is generally the case, the one of all others the most 
depreciated at its birth. According to Laharpe, the author had 
written the romance of physics; but Laharpe was no authority 
on these matters. The nineteenth century has reversed the 
opinion of the eighteenth on this work of Buffon’s, and has 
judged it, so to speak, from the heights of the progress of science. 
This new and more elevated point of view has been favourable 
for Buffon. The admirable labours of Cuvier, in restoring to 
light the extinct populations of the globe, have much more 
clearly determined the different ages of the world ; but still they 
have not made us forget the bold discoveries of the prince of 
French naturalists; for what strength of intuition did that man 
require who, in the absence even of facts, was enabled to divine 
what the study of half a century has not even yet revealed to our 
modern geologists ! 

Buffon was the first to penetrate the shadows of the antique 
ages ; it was from the midst of this chaos, until then misunderstood 
—from out this darkness, which then enveloped the history of our 
world, that a new light suddenly flashed forth. From the pre- 
sent state of the world which we inhabit he deduced the past 
state ; his eye interrogates the traces impressed on the surface of 
the earth or dequalael within its bowels, and from out this vast 
theatre of events the intellect of Buffon ascends to a spectacle of 
ideas, Leaning upon the subterranean monuments of our globe, 
Buffon opens at every instant, and as if by electric flashes, to our 
dazzled gaze a multitude of distant horizons which the science of 
our era is far from having surveyed. Beyond a doubt this work 
of Buffon’s contains many errors in facts; but they belong to those 
details which are corrected by time, and which in no wise injure 
the completeness of the edifice. The naturalist wrote this great 
literary testament at a very advanced age, and yet in no one in- 
stance throughout the val do we discover traces either of feeble- 
ness or of failing powers. 

Buffon occupies a distinct and prominent position in the 
eighteenth century. A philosopher par excellence under this 
reign of philosophy, he has magnificently exhibited the harmony 
existing between the Creator and his works. Less witty than 
Voltaire, less daring than J. J. Rousseau, he equals Montesquieu 
in the art of thinking as well as of writing. According to 
Grimm, ‘ Montesquieu possessed the style of genius, and Buffon 
the genius of style.’ This distinction is somewhat captious: we 
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prefer discerning between these two great men affinities, or, if 


the reader prefers it, contrasts, of a more simple nature ; the one 
has admirably seized the spirit of the laws of society, and the 
other that of the laws of nature. Their severe, and in some 
respects magisterial style, possesses also that solemnity so well 
suited to the great orders of facts. If Buffon has, as some 
writer of the time said, sacrificed more frequently to the graces 
than Montesquieu, it is always in his court attire. ‘ M. de Buffon,’ 
said Madame Necker, ‘sometimes renounces the wit of his cen- 
tury but never its pomps.’ Buffon, for all his style of splendour, 
held, in fact, many new and independent views—some favourable, 
others contrary to the philosophy of his day. Take for instance 
this comet, which, according to Buffon’s theory, strikes off frag- 
ments from the sun,* those vitrified and incandescent planets 
which become cooled by degrees, some more quickly than others, 
in proportion as their temperature grows milder, those ever in- 
creasing ices of the poles, those vast seas which extend from east 
to west, those isles, the floating fragments of submerged continents, 
those lofty chains of mountains, the long ridges of the globe’s 
surface—all these hypotheses were, at the period of their promul- 
gation, severely criticised by mathematical minds, as were emi- 
nently those of d’Alembert and Condorcet. But these hypotheses, 
which would have been applauded in Descarte’s time, came a 
century too late. Since Newton’s time, physics from being 
hypothetical, had become experimental. A new spirit had suc- 
ceeded to the old spirit. Newton, as d’Alembert has so well 
expressed it, ‘had demonstrated that which his predecessors 
‘had but a glimpse of—namely, the art of introducing geometry 
‘into physics, and, by uniting experiment with calculation, of 
‘forming a new science at once exact, luminous, and profound.” 
All was consequently changed, and the experimental method 
was from henceforth the only method. This great eighteenth 
century, then, which has been represented as the golden age of 
hypotheses was, on the contrary, the age par excellence of geo- 

* Buffon’s theory respecting the formation of the planets is a very strange one ; 
he imagined that all the planets had originally formed a portion of the sun, and that 
the present planets are small fragments which have been struck from off the sun 
by the shock of a comet. But in order that the shock of a comet should only 
detach some fragments, it was necessary that the blow should not be direct, but 
oblique ; and consequently, according to Buffon, it has bren so, for it would not 
cost him more to imagine it oblique than direct. ‘ The fall of comets upon the sun,’ 
says Buffon, ‘may take place in different manners; if they fall direct, or even in a 
direction not very oblique, they will remain in the sun; ... but if the fall of the 
comet takes place in a very oblique direction, which occurs more frequently than 
the other, then the comet will merely shave or skim the surface of the sun, knock- 
ing off some portion of the luminous matter, to which it will communicate a com- 


mon motion of impulsion, and these fragments will then become planets, and will 
gtavitate round the luminary in the same sense and the same plane. 
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metry; it measured common sense, poetry even, by the scale of 
calculations. Jn these respects Buffon was rather of the present 
time than of his own, for he possessed the imagination of science. 
When the chain of events fail him we find him creating it 
anew; where Nature no longer speaks he interprets her silence. 
A poet after his own fashion, he is nowhere so completely at his 
ease as in the realms of the marvellous, whether in ideas or facts. 
Hume expresses, somewhere, his astonishment on reading the 
cosmography of Buffon; and this expression of surprise was that 
of all enlightened men. But, as we have previously remarked, 
he who sees but the hypotheses and systems of Buffon sees not 
Buffon ; it must be borne in mind that there were in Buffon two 
spirits, two philosophies, two epochs. There were the spirit of 
experiment and that of hypothesis, experimental philosophy and 
systematic philosophy, the epoch of Descartes and that of 
Newton; and while deploring the abuse which he made of 
systems, we must admire the vast ensemble of sure and experi- 
mental laws with which he has enriched the minds of men. 

As we have already shown, all Buffon’s ideas cannot be consi- 
dered as authorities in science; but those upon the degeneration 
of animals, and upon the limits which climates, mountains, and 
seas assign to each species, may indeed be considered as true dis- 
coveries. We might quote many other observations of Buffon 
upon the mechanism of the universe, which have not grown old; 
but his principal title to renown is that of having founded a 
system of natural philosophy. 

For genius to foresee is to see. Thus, Buffon has constructed 
in advance, without ever having all the materials before him, the 
plan of the history of the terrestrial globe. Since his day, the 
naturalists have collected a multitude of facts previously un- 
known; they have gathered together and deciphered those 
medals of another ol anterior age, to reveal to us, children of 
the earth, the chronology of the soil we tread. But amid all 
these prodigies, we must not forget the hand which, the first, 
illumined the torch that was to cast light upon the buried ruins 
of the ancient world. We ought not, for a few inevitable errors, 
contest with Buffon the privilege of having assigned to the phi- 
losophy of the history of animals its true rank among the exact 
and speculative sciences. Naturalists affect to extol Buffon as a 
writer, while the writers love to vaunt him as a naturalist. This 
system of critical tactics is not a happy one. The alliance of 
thought and form is nowhere so close as in the historian to whom 
we owe a knowledge of the works and designs of God in the 
visible world. 

We have already, more than once in the course of this article, 
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alluded to Buffon’s ‘ style ;? and though a complete study of this 
style would lead us far beyond the limits we have proposed to 
ourselves, we are unwilling to conclude without offering a few 
observations upon the subject, for Buffon, who is so great in his 
thoughts, is even greater through the language with which he has 
clothed them. 

There are, in the style of a great writer, genius and art. The 
art can be imitated_more or less happily—the genius never. We 
are told, that when “Gueneau de Montbeillard—one of Buffon’s 
collaborateurs—published his early articles under the name of his 
chief, the public were at first deceived, simply because he had 
imitated the art of Buffon; but the mistake did not last long, 
and for this reason, because he had been unable to imitate his 
nius, The art of the style belongs less to the writer ; the genius 
of the style is the man himself. The art is the exterior of the 
style, but an imitator will never have a style, because, to use 
Buffon’s own words, ‘the style is the man.’ Madame Necker 
very justly remarked, that even Buffon, when he imitated him- 
self. was no longer successful. ‘The eulogium of the Chevalier 
‘ de Chastelux, composed by M. de Buffon, on the occasion of the 
‘ former’s election into the French Academy, is,’ she says, ‘ the 
‘ only bad work Buffon ever wrote, and it is bad because he has 
‘ imitated himself. He had but commonplace ideas on this sub- 
* ject, yet he wished to clothe them with his beautiful style.’ But 
ere 1s one thing which the imitators of style will never succeed 
in imitating, and that is the genius of expresgion; and it is in 
this genius of expression in which Buffon ex€els. Voltaire re- 
proached Buffon’s style as being too solemn and pompous; every 
one knows his line, — 


§ Dans un style ampoulé parlez nous de physique.’ 


He says, elsewhere, ‘This sentence, stolen from poetry, reads 
like one by Massillon, or Fenelon, who so frequently permit 
themselves to be poets in prose.’ One day some one in his pre- 
sence quoted from the Natural History. ‘ Not so natural,’ re- 
plied he. D’Alembert went even further than Voltaire in the 
severity of his criticism. ‘I would not give an obolus,’ said he, 
‘for the style of M. de Buffon,’ Happily for D’Alembert, similar 
witticisms are not taken seriously. 

Like all great writers, like all great thinkers, Buffon has given 
utterance to several maxims—some true, others less so; as for 
instance, when he says, ‘Genius is but a great aptitude for 
‘ patience ;’ and this, in our opinion, is false, for no amount of 
patience will ever give the inner view of things, or the sentiment 
of affinities; all this is a gift of nature. Genius is inspiration. 
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More to our taste is this less celebrated sentence, ‘ Happiness 
proceeds from sweetness of disposition ;’ in our opinion, a truly 
charming sentiment. At seventy years of age, he said, ‘I am 
learning every day to write ;’ and his last work, the Epochs of 
Nature, is, in point of fact, of all his admirable works, the most 
rfect. 

P Buffon's conversational was not by a great deal so brilliant as 
his written style; but though negligent, it became, when he 
wished it, singularly attractive. In fact, what new views, what 
unknown ideas, could Buffon bring into that brilliant portion of 
the world which is termed, par excellence, ‘ the world, and where 
he was the only one who knew the things that he did know! 
‘The conversation of M. de Buffon,’ says Madame Necker, 
‘ = a peculiar attraction. He has occupied himself all 
‘ his lifetime with ideas completely foreign to the minds of other 
‘men, so that everything he says has the piquancy of novelty.’ 
In Buffon’s eyes, the supreme genius was the genius of style. 


‘ The vastness of our erudition, the singularity of the facts we may 
collect, the novelty even of our discoveries, are not,’ he says, ‘ sure 
guarantees of immortality. Well written works are the only ones 
which will go down to posterity.’ ‘ What are required,’ he says again, 
‘to move and carry away with us the multitude, or to stagger, persuade, 
and convince men? A vehement and pathetic tone, gestures expres- 
sive and frequent, rapid and sonorous words. But for the select 
number of those whose heads are steady, whose senses are delicate, 
and tastes polished and refined, and who reckon the tone, the gestures, 
and the vain sounds of mere words as matters of but trifling import, 
we require objects, thoughts, reasons; we must be enabled to present 
them in an attractive form and with an attractive manner, to modify 
them and dispose them variously; it suffices not to strike the ear and 


fill the eye, we must act upon the mind, and touch the heart, while 
addressing the understanding.’ 


Thus, mere eloquence, the eloquence of words, is not style. 
We consider eloquent, now-a-days, only that which is so by 
style. The art of writing is at the present day what spoken 
eloquence was in ancient times; all the forces of the human in- 
tellect are summed up in this great art, and, as it belonged to 
Buffon to proclaim, the power of modern times is style. 

One word, in conclusion, upon the merits and demerits of 
some of the various editions of Buffon’s works, which have from 
time to time been given to the world. 

It is well-known that the first and original edition, brought out 
by Buffon himself—the quarto edition of the Imprimerie Royale, 
the title of which we have placed first at the head of this article 
—is, even at the present day, by far the best. It is composed of 
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thirty-six volumes; fifteen of which are devoted to the quad- 
rupeds, nine to the birds, five to minerals, and seven to sup- 
ents.* 

- This beautiful edition appeared from 1749 to 1789 ;f a true 
monument elevated to the glory of a century, and the admirable 
testimony to fifty years’ constant labour. We say fifty years, for 
after Buffon’s appointment, in 1739, as Intendant of the Jardin 
du Roi, he consumed ten years in preparing, in conjunction with 
Daubenton, the materials for his early volumes. Three volumes 
of the work appeared in 1749, the fourth in 1753, and the others 
followed at regular intervals. One interruption only occurred, 
and Buffon deplored it in the following terms :—‘ I had reached,’ 
said he, ‘the sixth volume of my work on natural history, when 
* a long and serious illness interrupted, during the space of nearly 
* two years, the course of my labours. This abbreviation of my 
‘life, far advanced as it sbeonty is, produces one also in my 
‘ works. I could have given, in the two years I have lost, two 
‘ or three other volumes of my History of Birds.’ 

Buffon received much assistance from other hands in the pre- 
paration of his work. All the anatomical descriptions of the 
quadrupeds are from the pen of Daubenton. In the history of 
birds he was greatly aided by Gueneau de Montbeillard and the 
Abbé Bexon; and in the reptiles and fishes by M. de Lacépéde; 

et this concurrence takes nothing from the merit of Buffon. 

uffon possessed the genius of thought in a higher degree than 
that of observation, and the patience of the intellect rather than 
that of the senses. He had need of some one who should live, 
seek, describe for him ; he reserved to himself the task of thinking 
and portraying. He has left an observation which clearly shows _ 
the extent of his confidence in the power of thought. 

A physician was speaking to him one day of an experiment he 
purposed trying on a diamond: ‘I will fuse it in a golden 
crucible,’ said he; ‘the best crucible,’ replied Buffon, ‘is the 
brain.’ It was by passing nature through this supreme crucible 
that he satmoteh in extracting the general laws of beings. 

‘The most part of the naturalists,’ said he, again, ‘ make but 
‘partial remarks. It is better to have a false system than none at 
‘all; for it serves at least to ally our discoveries, and it is always 
‘a proof that we know how to think.’ When he was satisfied with 
a work, his first eulogium was always: ‘there is an idea in it.’ 

Vicq-d’Azyr has said: ‘ to appreciate Buffun’s full value, it is 

* The Imprimerie Royale has given two other editions: the first, in 73 vols. 
12mo, (1752 and following years,) is but an exact reprint of that which we have 
just alluded to; the second, in 28 vols., 4to, (1774 and following years,) wants the 


anatomical portion by Daubenton, and has bad engravings. 


¢ The last volume of the supplements was brought out by M. de Lacépéde, the 
year following Buffon’s death. 
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necessary to have read him entire.’ To this we may add, that to 
appreciate the ideas of Buffon, we must be acquainted with their 
entire history; for instance: Buffon held not the same opinions 
regarding method in the middle of his book as he did at the com- 
mencement. Again, his ideas upon the formation of the globe 
are not, in his ‘ Epochs of Nature,’ what they were in his ‘ Theory 
of the Earth.’ As we have already said, no man more constantly 
and unceasingly elaborated his ideas than did Buffon. When 
we then quote an opinion of Buffon’s, we ought at the same time 
to quote the date of it. Now, this is the first, the great advantage, 
the philosophical advantage, if we may so express ourselves, of 
the edition of which we speak. It gives not only Buffon’s 
thoughts, but also the reasons for each of these thoughts. 

There are two absurd editions of Buffon’s works extant, which 
are worthy of mention from the fact of their very absurdity: 
that by Castel, and that by Sonnini. 

Castel mingles and transposes all; crams all the general dis- 
courses into one volume ; arranges the histories of Buffon according 
to the system of Linneus; leaves not a single idea in its proper 
place, in a book where each idea is explained but by its position ; 
transplants a phrase from one volume into another, imaginin 
when he has done all this that he has done a good work, an 
shown vast skill in the performance of it. ‘He is fortunate,’ to 
use his own words, ‘in having found the remedy ready prepared 
by the author himself. Buffon in this edition corrects himself ; 
a sentence, a page, are replaced by those which he destined to 
this end, and his style, free from all admixture, remains in all its 
native purity.’ The style certainly does remain in all its native 
purity, since it is still Buffon’s style, but what becomes of the 
order of ideas? On this point Castel troubled himself but little. 

Sonnini, in his edition of the works of the great naturalist, 
appears to care still less for these things than did his predecessor. 
Castel at least only mixed up the ideas of Buffon; Sonnini 
mingles the ideas of Buffon with those of everyone ; for instance, 
in his edition, after an article of Buffon’s comes one by himself, 
and after this again, another by some one else; for, to do him 

justice, it must be said that the honour he has given himself of 
writing beside Buffon, he refuses to none. 

Herr Allamand, Professor of Natural History at the University 
of Leyden, reprinted between the years 1766 and 1779, all that 
portion of the original edition of Buffon referring to generalities, 
and to the quadrupeds. 

Herr Allamand does not always respect the order of the 
chapters, but what is better, he ever scrupulously respects the 
order of ideas. For instance, he restores the account of the cat 
to its proper position among the other domestic animals; and he 
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collects all the monkeys into a single volume ; all of which changes 
were conformable to Buffon’s general plan. But one circumstance 
appears to have been overlooked by the German, which is this: 
in the original edition, the three discourses upon the animals of 
the two continents do not come until after the history of the lion ; 
they precede it in Herr Allamand’s edition. If we consulted but 
the "ie appearance, but the idea taken per se, Herr Allamand 
would appear to be in the right: it seems only in the natural 
order of things that the general law should precede the description 
of species; but if we seek the origin of the idea, of the view, Herr 
Allamand is wrong, for it is in the history of the lion that this 
idea takes its rise. Finally, while Herr Allamand was bringing 
out his edition of Buffon, he added thereto several articles from 
his own pen, and these articles were so good that Buffon incor- 
porated them with his supplements. 

The best of all the recent complete editions of Buffon is that of 
Lamouroux, completed by Desmarest. In the first place, it is 
an exact reprint of the original large edition; in the second 
place, the supplements are so arranged as to follow the chapters 
to which they more particularly refer; the ‘ Epochs of Nature’ 
are placed after the ‘Theory of the Earth, and the supple- 
ments relative to the quadrupeds after the bistory of quadrupeds; 
finally, several useful notes have been added, especially upon the 
quadrupeds and birds; and, what is still more useful, we have 
also the synonymy of Cuvier, making the edition as complete, 
perhaps, as it could well be. 

It will always be a matter of regret for naturalists that Cuvier 
never realized the project he once entertained of editing a com- 

lete edition of the works of Buffon, for Buffon will be read—in 

rance at any rate—as long as‘ the world endures; he will also, 
we may venture to say. be the most read of the naturalists of his 
country, and will ever possess the firmest hold upon the imagi- 
nations of his readeis, and this simply because he eminently 
possessed the first ana strongest of powers which can be brought 
to bear upon men—the powerful charm of an eloquent, flowing, 
and delightful style. 

A good edition of Buffon is still wanting. We term a really 
good edition that which will follow link by link the chain of the 
author’s ideas; that will adjoin the supplements to the original 
articles without confounding dates; that will carefully exclude 
all foreign and extraneous matter from the original text; and 
which, in a succession of short, clear, and concise notes will 
point out on the one hand all the errors of this most eloquent of 
naturalists, and, on the other, call the reader’s attention to his 
happy views, his vast ideas, his brilliant conceptions, and his 


great philosophy. 
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When once Buffon had commenced his great ‘history,’ he 
permitted no private work to distract his attention from his 
colossal task. During fifty years there was scarcely a single day 
lost for study, or a single study lost for the work. 

Prior to these studies Buffon, as we have already said, had 
made himself known to the scientific world by a few ‘ papers’ 
read at the ‘ Academie des Sciences,’ by a learned experiment 
—that on burning-glasses; and by two admirable prefaces pre- 
fixed to his translations of Hales and Newton; and it may with 
truth be affirmed that these first essays gave evidence of what 
was to come. In the two prefaces, for instance, we see the 
thinking man, as in the experiment on burning-glasses we readily 
discern the man to whom all will appear possible provided it be great. 

Voltaire has enriched French literature with a collection of 
letters admirable for their facility, grace, and elegance of style. 
Of Buffon, as of Montesquieu, but a few familiar letters written 
in the most commonplace style have been preserved. Yet even 
these letters are curious. If the author is not there, the man is, 
and in company with his two most lively passions—the love of 
labour and the need of glory. 

After literary labour, what Buffon loved the most was glory, 
and perhaps also praise: ‘ You do not mention,’ writes he to his 
friend the Abbé } we ‘if the preamble to the article on par- 
‘ rots has pleased you; yet it seems to me that, with regard to 
‘the metaphysics of the language, I have therein chattered 
‘ tolerably well.’ 

Nothing is better known than the naiveté of his self-love ; he 
felt an inward conviction of his own talent and genius, and ex- 
pressed it openly, without the slightest exhibition of false 
modesty. Having been asked, one day, how many great men he 
reckoned in the world, he replied, ‘Five; Newton, Bacon, 
Liebuitz, Montesquieu, and myself’ This high idea which 
Buffon entertained of himself was, however, fully justified by 
the esteem of his contemporaries. ‘ Voltaire,’ says Laharpe, 
* made, it is true, more noise than Buffon; he was more feared 
‘and more run after as being the voice of daily opinion, but 
‘ Buffon was more highly respected, because this same opinion 
‘had never disturbed his glory, nor separated his person from 
his talents.’ 

Of all the honours, however, with which the old age of 
Buffon was surrounded, that which the most highly flattered his 
legitimate pride, was the erection of a statue in his honour in 
that same ‘Jardin des Plantes’ which he had adorned, not only 
with his gifts, but also with the light of his genius. On the 
base were inscribed the following words: 


‘ Majestati nature par ingenium.’ 
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The joy which Buffon experienced at this exhibition of public 
homage amounted almost to intoxication. About the same time 
his son, the Chevalier de Buffon, who afterwards perished on the 
revolutionary scaffold, erected another and more modest statue 
in his father’s gardens at Montbar. Near the tower, which was of 
lofty elevation, he placed a column with this inscription : 

‘ Excelse turri humilis columna 

Parenti suo, filius Buffon, 1785.’ 

The aged naturalist, according to a writer of the time, was 
affected to tears at this exhibition of filial affection; he said to 
his son, ‘ My son, that will do you honow.’ 

At the period when the first volumes of Buffon’s great work 
appeared, Reaumur held the sceptre of natural history. Reaumur 
excelled in the gift of observation, as did Buffon in that of 
thought. ‘These two celebrated men, each running the same 
course, soon began to consider each other as rivals. And the 
curious part of the matter is the nature of their mutual reproaches. 
Reaumur reproached Buffon for reasoning too much, and Buffon 
retaliates on Reaumur for observing too much. ‘ One is always 
admired so much the more,’ says the former, ‘in proportion to 
the more one observes.and the less one reasons.’ 

Buffon was very susceptible to criticism, and, above all, dreaded 
satire. It is well known that when the critic and satirist Rivarol 
entered the world, Buffon received him with a thousand marks 
of favour. He offered him an apartment in his house at Paris, 
and gave him a general invitation to Montbar. This manner of 
lodging Nemesis does not, it is true, redound very much to 
Buffon’s honour. A man of his incontestable genius might have 
shown himself superior to the stings of satire or criticism; but it 
must, however, said, to his praise, that though frequently 
written against, he never replied. 

Much has been written on Buffon. Besides the written and 
spoken opinions of Montesquieu, d’Alembert, and others, Con- 
dorcet and Vicq-d’Azyr have each composed an historical eulo- 
gium of the naturalist. These two ‘eloges,’ each differing 
greatly in character, are both of them very remarkable; but 

ondorcet was not a naturalist, and Vicq-d’Azyr was rather an 
anatomist and physiologist than a naturalist; consequently we 
find Condorcet attaching himself above all to the genius, to the 
man; and Vicq-d’Azyr, who discerns better the labours of the 
man, does not always perceive all their vastness and comprehen- 
siveness. 

But the true judge of Buffon is, without exception, Cuvier. 
The article on Buffon, from his pen, in the ‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle,’ is a finished piece of literary workmanship. What we, 
above all, admire in this performance, is the calm tone, the clear 
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views, and that quiet sensible style, which possesses such a charm 
in the treatment of great subjects. We love, moreover, to see 
these two great men, as it were, side by side; the human intel- 
lect appears exalted by the comparison; and paraphrasing here 
the beautiful thought of a great writer, we may say that, ‘It is at 
the feet of Cuvier’s statue that we should wish to pronounce the 
eulogium of Buffon.’ 

In conclusion, like the philosophical mathematician, Pascal,— 
like that other creative geometrician, who, in the midst of his 
abstruse calculations, was yet enabled to write the preliminary 
discourse of the celebrated French ‘ Encyclopedia,’ Buffon pos- 
sessed the genius of science and that of style. Although enteri 
very late—at nearly forty years of age—upon the study of anal 
history, the age at which his contemporary, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, entercd the field of letters, he yet had time to embrace the 
circle of the life and history of the universe. A philosopher at 
the same time, and in the same degree as he was a naturalist, a 
writer moreover of the first order, he united in his own person 
several merits, any one of which would alone have sufficed to 
hand down his name with honour to posterity. 

Buffon died in Paris, on the 16th of April, 1788, at the age 
of eighty-one; of which long life more than fifty years were 
devoted to that series of vast and unremitting researches in the 


field of natural science, the noble monument of which we have 
just been considering. 


Arr. VI. (1)—Letter to Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. M.P. By the Rev. 
C. A. Row, M.A. Ridgways. 

(2.) University Reform. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John 
Russell, M.P., By Epwarp Artuur Lirron, M.A., late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Hatchards. 

(3.) Two Speeches in the House of Commons on the Universities of 
Ozford and Cambridge. By W. D. Curistie, Esq. 

(4.) Subscription no Bondage. By Rusricus. 


Tue question of University Reform is one which for many years 
past has ever and anon agitated the public mind. Like other 
great social questions, it engrosses now less, now more of public 
attention, and it might have been thought, a year since, that it 
had lost, not gained ground in the sympathies of Englishmen. 
But the appointment of a Commission last year, and the general 
interest which that Commission has excited, shows that the seed 
sown in the discussions of past years has not remained dead and 
barren, but gives promise, and something more than promise, of 
a fruitful though somewhat tardy harvest. 
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It will be important to bear in mind, that Universities claiming 
to be national have, in the opinion of many, a double part to 
play, a double end for which to exist. It is expected of them 
that they form the depositories of the art, science, and literature 
of the nation. It is also required that they act as the highest 
teachers of the youth of the nation. Is a question in mathema- 
tical or physical science to be solved, say some, the Universities 
must tell us what is the answer. Are the rules of art to be 
enunciated for the guidance of students either in theory or 
practice, to the Universities it is that we must look. Do we 
desire to preserve or augment the treasures of ancient or modern 
learning,—to cultivate graces of style, power of oratory, skill in 
dialectics, in the Universities are to be preserved those materials 
which are necessary for the end in view. So far one school of 
arguers. But a second, not less pertinacious, points to ends of a 
more practical character, and insists that it is as an educational 
establishment in the main that we must regard a University, and 
that in proportion as it succeeds or fails in this its assumed 
mission, in like proportion is it to be considered as fulfilling the 
end of its existence. By a third class, in which are to be in- 
cluded all who have not taken the trouble or possessed the ability 
to analyze their own convictions, persuasions, or impressions on 
the subject of University Reform, these two objects of the exist- 
ence of Universities have usually been confounded; while a fourth 
school, of which we profess ourselves to be adherents, while they 
endeavour carefully to distinguish between the separate objects 
of Universities, are not without hope that one of these objects 
may be attained without detriment to the other. 

~ It is not to be supposed, however, that the question of Univer- 
sity Reform is confined solely to the two objects which we have 
indicated, for out of these spring other and more manifold ques- 
tions, which may or may not demand examination as we proceed. 
The history of those bodies which we somewhat inaccurately 
denominate Universities, but which are, strictly speaking, clusters 
of Colleges, affords a curious illustration of the manner in which 
public institutions tend to adapt themselves to public require- 
ments, and at the same time of the imperfect way in which those 
tendencies are developed. 

It is clear from the early history of both our English Univer- 
sities, that a vast concourse of students had been in the habit of 
resorting thither for many years, perhaps even for centuries, be- 
fore the foundation of the first college. At Cambridge, sc early 
as the tenth or eleventh century, such appears to have been the 
case ; and although Oxford seems to have had more of a con- 
ventual origin than the sister University, there is no doubt that 
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students thronged her streets in numbers perhaps even larger 
than the present, befure the foundation of Merton College.* The 
first step towards a collegiate system seems to have been the 
establishment of public lodging-houses, or halls; where, without 
any academical discipline, students lived and boarded together, 
to avoid the extortions of the townspeople. It is curious that 
the first charter granted to Cambridge appoints two officers, 
called taxors, whose business it was to regulate the rent of lodg- 
ings. ‘The extortions of the nineteenth century are of another 
kind; but in those days every student no doubt went to the 
market or the fair, for the necessaries or luxuries which are 
now supplied by the High-street or Trumpington-street trades~ 
men. ‘here is another point, too, which is worthy of remark, 
and which suggests much matter for reflexion, ae that is the 
number of tne students. At Oxford, under Henry IIL, it is said 
that there were 30,000 scholars, and although there were among 
these ‘a company of varlets, who pretended to be scholars, 
‘ shuffled themselves in, and did act much villany in the univer- 
‘sity by thieving, quarrelling, &c.,’t yet, when we remember that 
these ‘ varlets’ seem to have corresponded very nearly to the 
‘fast man’ of the present day, who only goes up to qualify him- 
self for a living, or to waste two or three of the best years of his 
life, there can be no doubt that the actual number of students 
bore a far larger proportion to the population than it does at 
present. Why this is so we reserve for future discussion. 

The next, and concluding step, in the formation of the Uni- 
versities, as they at present exist, was that of the foundation of 
Colleges, or rather, of the collegiate system, by which every 
student who resorts to the university for Instruction is first com- 
pelled to place his name on the boards of some particular 
College, and to subject himself to the rules and regulations of 
that house. Up to this point in the history of our Vaieessibiin 
they appear to have grown naturally and healthily with the 
growing zeal for learning which characterized the time. That 
zeal for learning first drew crowds of students together, who were 
probably subjected to the same kind of inconvenience as will 
oppress the sight-seers whom we expect in such legions during 
the present spring. The inconveniences soon brought their 
remedy, in the shape of halls, or hostels, as they were called, 
which combined the freedom of a lodging-house with the com- 
forts of a College. Then came grants of exclusive privileges, 
rendering a University attractive to ‘varlets,’ who, according to 

* Merton seems to be the earliest known foundation, though University claims to 
be earlier. 


{ Anthony Wood, quoted by Hallam, ‘ Middle Ages,’ c. ix. part ii. 
NO. XXV. M 
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an author we have already quoted, ‘lived under no discipline, 
‘neither had they tutors, but only for fashion’s sake would some- 
‘times thrust themselves into the schools at ordinary lectures, 
‘and when they went to perform any mischief, then would they 
‘be accounted scholars, that so they might free themselves from 
‘the jurisdiction of the burghers.’ And the presence of these 
gentry, of course, rendered something in the nature of the colle- 
iate system necessary, in order to prevent the University from 
ming a sanctuary of rogues. 
Here, however, the growth of the institution appears to have 
—— For more than two hundred years, not a single college, 
with the exception of Worcester College, Oxford, and Downing 
College, Cambridge, has been founded, and of these two, the 
latter is a profound failure. And in this respect, therefore, we 
see that the development of these bodies has been warped and 
imperfect. Not less remarkable than the change in the external 
aspect of the English universities has been the change in their 
y pie of instruction, The college lecturer has swallowed up 

e university professor, and the eo tutor in his turn has de- 

voured the college lecturer, until a few years since the college 
lecturer was considered as great an interruption to study, by very 
many of the most industrious students, as the lectures of the 
rofessor had been by his predecessor of a century since. The 
tter fell into disuse as there was no university discipline to 
enforce attendance; the former has not done so, in great measure 
because the college discipline, to a certain extent, compelled 
attendance. 
The same system of ‘university fictions,’ like the feigned 
issues of law, prevails with respect to examinations. Till within 
a very few years, the custom prevailed at Cambridge, of com- 
pelling questionists (or those undergraduates who are on the eve 
of taking a degree), to attend in the schools, and support or 
oppose, in a jargon of bad Latin and worse English, some prin- 
ciple in morals or physics. This absurd exhibition was a relic 
of the times when degrees were really conferred in reward of 
successful disputation ; although the epithets of ‘ Wranglers’ and 
* Optimé,’ are now the only records of the custom. 

One generally hears of ‘a man having taken a good degree ;’ 
but the fact is, that he either takes his degree or loses it. The 
quality ascribed to it does, in fact, attach to the place in an exa- 
mination preceding the degree, but in the case of what are called 
* honours,’ not necessary to it; an examination which, wholly with 
respect to Oxford, and partially with respect to Cambridge, is 
the invention of the last thirty or forty years.* 


* The Oxford triposes were established since 1800. The Cambridge mathema- 
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But the collegiate system, not content with checking the irre- 
gularities which the very privileges of the University themselves, 
in an age of imperfect police, were sure to foster, appears to have 
operated against the successful — out of the University 
system, by cramping the energies, and diminishing the numbers 
of the students. They have, it is true, increased very greatly 
within the last thirty years, but the number on the books at 
present is probably not greater than it was four hundred years ago, 
and certainly has not borne any proportion whatever to the in- 
crease of the population, and to the growing desire for learning 
which that whan sores shows. There are at present not more than 
3000 undergraduates in the two English universities. There 
are about the same number in two Spanish universities, of 
Valencia and Valladolid, which together do not make up much 
more than one-fourth of the total number of Spanish University 
students, so-called. This, of course, may be a deceptive name, 
and may include what we should call grammar-schools; but the 
very state of the colleges, not to speak of the towns in which 
these colleges are situated, proves that the increase, except during 
the last few years, and that principally at Cambridge, has been 
very slow. One reason why Cambridge has been less ‘hide- 
bound’ than Oxford, is no doubt this, that at the former place, for 
the most part, students are permitted to reside in lodgings, a 
eng which is very partially extended to the students at the 
atter. But in spite of these partial alleviations, the evil exists, and 
it has helped to produce sath a state of things, that a great part of 
the middle, and all the lower classes, are practically excluded from 
these so-called national institutions. We say, rar to produce 
such a state of things, for many causes have tended to this result, 
and one, not the least important, seems to have been discussed so 
often, and dropped again so often, that there is less hope than 
ever of its being set at rest. We mean the question of tests. 

It appears, then, that from the earliest periods in the history of 
Universities to the present time, they have followed the ordinary 
rules which govern the developments of public institutions; so 
long as they remain really pudlic they adapt themselves to the 
requirements of the age, but when they get into private hands, 
and are submitted to the influence of private interests, they 
gradually sink into corruption of one form or other. Corruption, 
perhaps, is too coarse a word to express the meaning intended, 
malversation of trust is more applicable, and this malversation, 
after a certain time, becomes stereotyped, so to speak, and 


tical tripos lists, those containing the names of the Wranglers, Senior Optimés, and 
Junior Optimés, are of about 100 years standing. The Cambridge classical tripos 
was established in 1824, 
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identifies itself with the existence of the institution in which it is 
ingrained. Such was the rotten-borough system in the House of 
Commons; it was originally nothing less than simple corruption, 
but in process of time, though the system continued, it had been 
in such a way identified with the progress of the nation, that 
when done away with, it was felt that, after all, there had been 
some conveniences and some benefits from a practice which was 
evidently most corrupt and unconstitutional. 

But it is at this period in the life of an institution,—when it 
has not expulsive force sufficient to enable it to cast out the 
peccant humours, and when, consequently, these humours become 
concorporate and identified with the institution itself, that external 
aid is necessary not only to examine into, but to report upon, 
and to prescribe concerning the health of the patient. Of such 
a nature is the aid proposed to be furnished by the Royal Com- 
mission. And they have gone about their work in a cautious 
and business-like manner, much assisted, no doubt, by the fact 
that, as the consort of the Queen is the Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, the authorities of that University will 
feel si difficulty in withholding information from a Com- 
mission sent by the authority of a Personage so nearly connected 
with their own Chancellor. It is rather curious that the very 
object for which so many persons supported Prince Albert in the 
late election, has been so signally defeated. They supposed that 
he would screen them from the inquisitorial powers of a Com- 
mission, by preventing its appointment. But it is appointed, and 
now they can hardly refuse information from the Consort of the 
Prince Chancellor. 

What may be the nature of the inquiries directed to the 
University of Cambridge is not yet known, but it may be prett 
fairly guessed at, by the list of questions addressed to the heads 
of Colleges at Oxford. The list embraces most of the subjects 
for reform which have engaged the pens of pamphleteers in that 
University for years past, and we understand that the inquiries 
have, in most instances, been met in a very friendly spirit by 
those bodies to whom they are addressed. At the same time, 
looking at this list ab extrd, we cannot help fancying that great 
importance is therein attached to questions with which we, who 
are simply desirous to see Oxford conduce as efficiently as 
ssible to the great end of national education, are but little 
interested, while principles of deep importance and extensive 
operation are either slightly touched upon or studiously avoided. 
Whether the head of a small college in a back street of Oxford 
be permitted or not to exhibit before the fellows the tantalizing 
spectacle of connubial felicity, and to astound the fellows’ garden 
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with bouncing nursery-maids, and an offspring at least question- 
ably statutable,’— 


‘ —— novas frondes et non sua poma,’ 


does not much interest us who look to other objects. To us it 
appears that a far more interesting theme for discussion is sug- 

ested by the question whether fellows are compelled to take 
holy orders, and by those which bring up the connexion which 
exists between Colleges and the froorss Ae system. Surely there 
is something very monstrous in laying down this rule, that a 
man, however exemplary in conduct, however correct in prin- 
ciples, however Christian in his manner of life, however distin- 
guished for scholarship—shall not partake of the ordinary 
reward of his attainments unless he consent sooner or later to 
make promises which his conscience does not allow him to make, 
and to seek a profession for which he may feel the utmost dis- 
taste, and which he may be fully determined never to pursue. 
And in the case of the man of immoral character or unscrupulous 
nature, how much worse does the system work! Nor does the 
evil end here, for the next step is from the college fellowship to 
the college living; and a ators in want of all the skill and care 
of an experienced minister is put into the hands of a novice, 
ignorant of parish work, ignorant of human nature, and too often 
ignorant of the first principles of that religion of which he is the 
professed and authorized expositor. ‘This is a stale and hacknied 
0 but*it must be made again and again till the sore is 

ealed. 

In some colleges, again, a fund exists for the purchase of ad- 
vowsons, which, under circumstances such as are likely to occur, 
would be nothing but a fund for the spread of national ignorance, 

The list of questions to which we have referred contains several 
very pertinent ones, calculated to elicit the opinion of those 
persons to whom they are addressed on a subject which has 
frequently occupied the attention of those connected with the 
Universities—the question of honorary degrees and distinctive 
dresses. Some of our readers may not be aware that three 
classes exist among the undergraduates of the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, who are distinguished from each other, 
not in consequence of their respective merits or attainments, but 
in consequence of the comparative wealth and station of them- 
selves or their parents. These classes are known by various 
names—noblemen, fellow-commoners, or gentlemen commoners, 
ag ae or commoners, sizars, servitors or Bible clerks. 

he first class is further divided into an aristocracy of birth, who 
wear hats (at Cambridge), and an aristocracy of wealth, who 
wear caps, with a gold or silver tassel. And the aristocracy of 
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birth has a still further distinction in being permitted to take a 
degree at an earlier period in the university career than those 
whose only distinction is that of talent or diligence. In the days 
when peers if they required hanging were hung with silken 
halters, there might be some propriety in these distinctions ; but 
it is surely very hard upon an aristocracy who certainly have not 
the monopoly of talent, to deprive them of that time for ‘study 
which is in their case so necessary, and to wean them earlier 
from the nourishment which the University extends with liberal 
bosom to all classes alike, just because they are probably the 
weakliest and most rickety of her manifold nurslings. The 
distinctive dress which is worn by the aristocracy of wealth, or 
rather by that small section of the sons of rich men, who by the 
folly of their parents are condemned to eat a good dinner with 
dull tutors and doltish noblemen, instead of scrambling for a bad 
one with the great world, below the high table—is simply inju- 
rious to the boys themselves, who are thereby thrown more open 
than ever to the robbery and toadyism which must always exist 
more or less in a field where so many tares are sown witli the 
wheat. We believe that the derogatory forms of service through 
which sizars and servitors had once to pass, such as a dress dis- 
tinctive of poverty, and the duty of carrying in a dish at the 
college dinner, &c. &c., have been pretty nearly done away with, 
while the real benefits of their cvnee derived from the con- 
tributions of the richer members of the college, and of the college 
itself, are in no degree diminished. But it is strely very hard 
to a young duke, who happens to come to Alma Mater for in- 
struction, to deprive him of one half or two-thirds the course of 
instruction which she gives to commoners, thereby, if he be a 
fool, aggravating that sense of his importance from which dukes, 
like ordinary mortals, are seldom entirely free; and, if he be a 
man desirous of improvement and study, sending him prema- 
turely into a world where he has from the misfortune of his posi- 
tion every need for the results of careful preparation and culture. 

Many of our readers are doubtless aware that a contest, to 
which we have already referred, has been going on for years 
with regard to the respective merits of the tutorial and pro- 
fessorial systems,—those systems, that is, one of which exalts 
the College at the expense of the University, while the other does 
precisely the reverse. To elicit opinion on this controversy, two 
or three very pertinent questions are asked; and the replies will 
no doubt contain all that can be urged on the one side or the 
other. It appears to us, that the principal objection to the 
college system, as it at present stands, is simply this—that it puts 
a most effectual bar to any great extension of the educational 
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advantages of the University. So long as it is necessary to enter 
every student on the books of an existing College before he can 
be matriculated into the University, so long will the evils of 
monopoly continue to work, and the sphere of the University 
influence remain, as it is now, contracted to but narrow limits. 
But once make it possible for independent academies to establish 
themselves in the university town, and give the inmates of these 
academies, under proper regulations, the same university privi- 
leges as the members of Colleges, and you will vastly extend the 
numbers of the university students, and of course the practical 
good to be derived to the state from the existence of Universities. 
Any one who knows how mathematical pupils have for years 
frequented the instructions of Mr. Hopkins, at Cambridge, a 
— who, if we mistake not, was long absent from the 

niversity between the period of his degree and that when he 
began to take pupils, and who was never fellow of a College, will 
see how easily he, or any person possessing acquirements like 
his, might have founded an academy such as we have described, 
which, in fact, would very nearly resemble the hails at Oxford. 
And institutions of this nature would offer the greatest facilities 
towards the reform of abuses such as are referred to in other 
questions of Mr. Stanley’s series,—abuses in expenditure. The 
expenditure in existing colleges may, by tyrant habit, be fixed 
at a limit objectionably high. But in any new institution it 
would be competent to the promoters very considerably to reduce 
the charges, which, after all, are mostly charges entailed by 
fashion, and the negligence or need of college authorities. We 
have heard of instances where the college cook or butler has 
.been the college banker, and has, in the latter character, become 
to a large extent a creditor of the college. If, under these cir- 
cumstances, he fixes the tariff of butter at two shillings per pound 
all the year round, or charges exorbitantly. for provisions of any 
other description, who can wonder? Another great addition to 


“ college expenses, is the expense of a private tutor; and the more 


desirous the student is to distinguish himself in the schools, the 
more necessary is it that he should take this expensive appendage. 
The private tutor, in fact, makes up the deficiency in the college 
system, as the college tutor supplies what is lacking in the pro- 
fessorial system. But the unfortunate pupil has to pay the piper, 
and when we tell our readers that the usual charge for one hour 
per diem of the instructions of any fellow of a College is 20/. per 
term, and 30/. for long vacation,—in all, 90—they will see that 
this item alone will make a very large hole indeed in the resources 
of many of those who desire the advantages of university training. 

The extension of the collegiate system, such as we have sug- 
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ted, partakes largely of the nature of a proposal lately made 

y Mr. Bowell, of College, Oxford, his friends, 
for the establishment of local Colleges in the principal towns, to 
be in connexion with the Universities, and to lead, through their 
lecture-courses, to degrees similar to those conferred on resident 
university students. From what we have been able to gather of 
the nature of that proposal, we have no doubt that it is imprac- 
ticable, or, if practicable, open to the gravest objections. ‘The 
quarter from which it proceeds is enough to satisfy us that its 
object, avowed or concealed, is that of strengthening the hands 
of a certain corporation, which, without any very intelligible 
reason, has arrogated to itself the title of ‘The Church;’ and it 
would doubtless lose one of its most interesting peculiarities in 
the eyes of its foster-parent, if the system of tests were not 
extended to it. But whether these provincial pupils are or are 
not to be pledged members of the Church of England, there 
is an objection which lies against all local distribution of a Uni- 
versity, and it is this,—that by scattering students all over the 
a he deprive them of an advantage which, to many 
undergraduates, is the chief advantage of their college career,— 
that of mixing with a large circle of men, equal in age, but 
superior, inferior, or diverse in almost every other respect. You 
might as well expect to get the advantages, whatever they may 
be, of a London May and June, by sending a deputation of the 
lady patronesses of Almack’s on circuit through the country 
towns, in those country towns themselves, as look for the social 
advantages of a central University by sending a batch of peripatetic 
lecturers to illuminate the quotidian dulness of a county gymna- 
sium or academy. 

Pointed at, but carefully and purposely shunned in these 
inquiries, is the great controversy of tests: closely connected 
with which is the minor, but still interesting question, of the 
utility or propriety of enforcing attendance on college chapel, 
which in effect acts indirectly as a test. 

The best apology we ever heard of for the practice of calling 
an ignorant school-boy to pronounce a deliberate opinion on 
certain articles of a certain canon, was that which was made 
many years ago by one of the most ingenious and subtle thinkers 
of the present day, Professor Maurice. In an anonymous 
pamphlet, of which, however, he is known to be the author, he 
expended much eloquence and great beauty of illustration in 
endeavouring to prove, that in effect all Universities, down to 
the ‘Daventry Academy,’ had their tests; and that subscrip- 
tion to Articles, far from being a sort of bondage, was merely a 
kind of agreement as to the terms on which the pupil undertook 
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to learn; a sort of settling before-hand what were to be the axioms 

reliminary to science. On this view of the question the tutor 
1s supposed to say, ‘ My young friend, I am exceedingly anxious 
‘ to ground you in the elementary books of the Greek language ; 
‘but I have read Homer, and I can see no meaning in that plot, 
‘no point in those speeches, no verisimilitude in those cha- 
‘ racters, unless I look at them from one certain point of view. 


‘ Read them without theological antecedents, they are a maze of 


‘unconnected nonsense, a bag of unsorted letters. Subscribe 
‘the Thirty-Nine Articles, and straightway every word takes its 
‘ intelligible position; the letters arrange themselves into words, 
‘ the author is to be construed, and not only construed, but under- 
‘stood. If, therefore, you wish to read Homer with my assist- 
‘ance, if you will trace the true meaning and intent of the 
‘ Greek tragedies, if you will understand Aristotle, if you will 
‘ appreciate constitutional history, you must first undertake to 
‘study these subjects under the conditions of thought which I 
‘ prescribe,—and these conditions are, the Thirty-nine Articles.’ 
Read my book, and take my pill; but in Abernethy’s case the 
book preceded, here it follows the dose. We have no wish to 
caricature the pamphlet to which we have referred. It con- 
tains passages worthy of Hooker; and what sounds so droll when 
combined with a request which we at best think unreasonable, 
when taken separately, forms (we wish we had space to quote it,) 
the most eloquent defence of classical studies we remember to 
have met with. One passage, the concluding sentence of the 
pamphlet, we must quote; and it is refreshing to turn for a 


moment from controversy to enjoy the pure philanthropy of the 
lines which follow :— 


‘ And surely it is but a poor ambition in a world where evil is called 
good and good evil, and where bitter is put for sweet and sweet for 
bitter; where the vile man is called liberal, and the churl said to be 
bountiful; where love is cast out and despised, and lust, that has its 
dwelling hard by hate, usurps the name; where the spirits of strife 
and dissension have attained such mighty power, that the Prince of 
Peace cannot enter but with a sword—surely, it is a poor ambition, in 
such a world, to be accounted friends of freedom, or truth, or unity; 
but ¢his will be a delight worth seeking after, if we can look up to 
Him who searches the heart, and call Him to witness, that to be par- 
takers ourselves, and to make our brethren partakers of these precious 
gifts, is our heartiest and most inward desire; for the fulfilment of 
which we would sacrifice all temporary concernments; for the dis- 
appointment of which no blessings, which even He could vouchsafe, 
would compensate, and which we are certain will not be disappointed, 
but will be perfectly accomplished, because he has wronght it in us, 
in despite of a rebellious nature, by his own free and reconciling 
spirit.’ 
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But in spite of all this eloquence, and the noble sentiments 
which abound in this, as in all the works of Professor Maurice, 
we are obliged to confess that we could never see that he proved 
more than this: that the teacher shall subscribe the Articles, 
or rather believe the truths, which with other admixture, they 
contain,—or in other words, that a man who is anxious to trace 
the idea of a Providence, the idea of conscience, the idea of a 
future state of retribution, as directly or more clearly pervading 
the writings of Heathen or Christian, even when the elucidation 
of these ideas is not the main purpose of the work,—is likely to 
be a better teacher of ‘ Humanity,’ than a mere gerund-grinder ; 
and that the learner, if imbued with spiritual truths, will see 
more in his Homer or his Aristotle than the mere schoolboy, 
whose only notion of the one or of the other is, that he wrote 
Greek poetry or Greek prose. 

But any man who reflects what is, and what has been the state 
of theological opinion in the Universities, will be very easily 
satisfied, that if the Articles are to be considered as conditions of 
thought, very diverse, indeed, have been the thoughts which have 
sprung from these conditions ; and that if every sect in Christen- 
dom had had its representative among the members of the 
Universities, there could not well have been more dissension than 
has at present existed, and that, be it observed, far more in 
Oxford, where the boy subscribes articles, than in Cambridge, 
where the graduate, on taking his degree, simply declares himself 
a bond fide member of the Church of England,—a vague test, 
despatched with about as much solemnity as signing a cheque on 
one’s banker. Still, there are practical difficulties which would 
not be gotten over by a mere dispensation from subscription. 
There is the college chapel, compulsory on all undergraduates, 
the real object of which appears to be a kind of roll-call, and 
which, by the good feeling and religious principle of the students 
alone, is rendered anything better. No one who remembers 
what the behaviour of the undergraduates was, fifteen or twenty 

ears ago, but must be struck with the improvement; an 
improvement, be it remembered, not in consequence of, but in 
spite of, the compulsory nature of the service. for it is perfectly 
clear, that though the religious feeling of the students ma 
enforce outward good-behaviour in spite of the compulsion, this 
religious feeling would have acted far more strongly where there 
was no compulsory attendance. And surely it is a grievous mis- 
use of a solemn service, to turn it into a mere counting of noses, 
and to have the ‘chapel-markers,’ as they are called, rustling 
their lists, as they prick off each worshipper, with a constant 
reiteration of the peculiar sound which a big pen makes in 
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passing through cartridge paper. Whether a service of this 
nature, repeated every morning and evening, is so similar in kind 
to ordinary family prayers as to be defensible on that ground, is 
a question which we do not pretend to answer; but if family 
— were recognised in any household as having for their end 
and object the numbering of the inmates, devotion being a thing 
only incidental to them, we do not hesitate to say that the sooner 
so solemn a farce were discontinued the better. 

It will be seen that the questions to which we have referred 
do not allude to a subject which has excited much interest at 
Cambridge, viz., the practicability of shortening the term of 
academical residence. It is agreed, that for young barristers, 
and for others who are desirous of obtaining a university degree 
without entering with great depth or earnestness into the peculiar 
studies of the place, it is a great disadvantage that they should 
have to wait till one or two and twenty before they can begin 
their professional life. It is also observed, that many men, who 
were industrious and steady in their first year, not having the 
fear of the degree examination before their eyes, become racketty 
and indolent for the greater part of the two following years, and 
then got through their examination by making ‘a great spurt’ 
atthe end. Moreover, this length of three years and a half adds 
very seriously to the expenses of the course, and on all these 
grounds it is suggested that it may well be shortened. To this 
we see no objection, provided that this curtailment apply only 
to the ordinary degrees ; for to a man who intends to acquire so 
much mathematics as is necessary for a high Wrangler, or so 
much classical knowledge as is necessary for the Medal, or for 
an Oxford First Class, three years and a quarter will not seem 
too long for preparation. 

Up to the time when we write no similar list of questions has 
been issued by the Cambridge commissioners, and we doubt if 
they will undertake their business even so energetically as their 
Oxford compeers. But it cannot but strike every one, that the 
commission is, after all, but a compromise; and like all com- 
promises, unsatisfactory. It is but a tithing of mint and cumin 
after all, to direct attention to subjects of minor interest, and 
altogether to ignore those without which the Universities can 
never be much more than schools of curates. Surely, in a 
country like this, they might be elevated to some nobler purpose 
than that of giving an untheological training to men who are to 
profess divinity. For we must not forget that even in that por- 
tion of the object of a University which is confined to instruction, 
and which, if it were the only object, would identify it with a 
public school, is to be included, not the mere book-learning of 
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class-rooms, but that out-of-door discipline which is taught in the 
active employments and recreations of English boys, and of 
which we have so much reason to be nationally proud. The 
rowing-match, the cricket-match, the pedestrian tour, the debat- 
ing society, are no parts of the ‘ curriculum academiz,’ but they 
are most important parts of the education of a young English- 
man. And one chief fault of our present Universities is, that 

- there is not enough of admixture of classes and professions. The 
white neckcloth carries it too hollow. And as long as the 
present college monopoly exists, combined with the present 
ie of tests, so long will this be the case; nor shall we think 
that University Reform has gone far enough, until it have set 
this part of the house in better order than it is at present. When 
such shall be the case, we may hope to see the Universities 
asserting their place in the ranks of science, art, and literature, 
and fulfilling, more perfectly, this end of their existence. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood, that what we say on 
this question we say as Englishmen, more than as Nonconformists. 
We should seriously deprecate nonconformist action, as such, in 
relation to it. Our demand is, that such endowments in our 
universities as are truly national, should be made accessible to 
the whole nation: and that all the privileges and honours of the 
Universities derived from the authorities of the nation, should be 
thrown open on the same broad principle. This done, and the 
liberty to originate Halls and Colleges in the Universities, without 
tests, being secured, the effect, for a while at least, would pro- 
bably be to aid, rather than injure, the more aristocratic forms of 
religious profession among us. But that is a consequence with 
which we have nothing to do. If modern nonconformity be 
indeed so sickly a thing that it cannot thrive, except as such 
great principles of equality are kept in abeyance, then the sooner 
it has run its race, and given its place to something more 
healthy, the better. 

Just now, the feeling is running strongly in favour of the Uni- 
versity Commissioners. All grades among us seem to be wishing 
them God-speed in their labours. But let them not forget that it 
is almost entirely the Anti-papist and Anti-tractarian feeling of the 
country that is thus with them. Now, what do they mean to 
do, or to recommend, in order that this feeling may not return 
upon them disappointed and exasperated? ‘There is the rub. 
It is quite within the compass of their powers to give highly 
satisfactory advice on this subject, but we do not see much that 
can be done by them in this direction. Until the Rubric of the 
Established Church itself shall be reformed, we see little prospect 
of much inprovement in the colleges whose proudest boast is, 
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that they are an integral part of her system. The present com- 
missioners will do something, but the men are to come who will 
do the things demanded by the age. 


Arr. VII.—(1.) Wild Life in the Interior of Central America. By 
GeorcE Bya, late 43rd Light Infantry. London: 1849. 

(2.) Central America: describing each of the States of Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica. By Joun 


Baitey, Esq., R.M., many years a resident in the country. 
London: 1850. 


(3.) The Gospel in Central America, containing a sketch of the 
country, physical and geographical, historical and political, moral 
and religious: a history of the Baptist Mission in British Hon- 
duras, and of the Introduction of the Bible into the Spanish Re- 
public of Guatemala. London: 1850. 


A repusB.ic of ignorant people resembles a contradiction in 
terms. If the republican scheme is practicable at all, it appears 
to demand as its basis a more enlightened and broad-minded 
people than any other; but with a narrow-minded and ignorant 
nation as its basis, a republic seems to be an anomaly on the very 
face of it. 

Nevertheless, many such republics are in existence—those of 
Central America amongst them. On examination, however, it 
will be found that they are republics without republicanism. 
The people are narrow-minded, slothful, and ignorant. Free 
from the despotism of Spain, the mass of them are still slaves to 
Rome; and boasting of independence, their minds are in the 
chain. 

Their governments are as unstable and subject to convulsion 
as the soil of their country. Springing up, like a mushroom, in 
a moment, they are often swept away ina moment. Their laws 
are as variable as the winds. The edicts of to-day contradict 
the edicts of yesterday, and may be contradicted themselves to- 
morrow. There is the cost of government, but no security; 
the name of liberty, but no freedom. 

To account for such singular practical paradoxes may seem at 
first sight difficult. But the secret is, that the people have very 


little more to do with the republic, and trouble themselves very 
little more about it, than they used about the captain-generalship 
under the monarchy. ‘The Rei publice are neither managed by 
the people, nor for the people. There is despotism of a few, 
instead of one despot. As a republic, the thing is a ‘sham.’ 
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The history of the Central American States has yet to be 
written; and the two little books first named above do not supply 
much material for such a history. The last-named, however, 
contains a large collection of facts, new and old, which will assist 
the future historian. It is, as the introduction states, ‘by one 
Frederick Crowe, messenger of the church at Belize.’ As re- 
gards Messrs. Bailey and Byam—Bailey states that he wished to 
elucidate a new map of Central America which he has drawn, 
and we trust he has succeeded. Byam sought adventure. Bailey 
abounds in statistics and theories. Byam troubled himself very 
little in that department. He went to Guatemala to hunt—and 
hunted. 

The old kingdom of Guatemala is situated between the 8th 
and 17th parallels of north latitude. On the north it is bounded 
by Mexico and Yucatan; on the south by New Granada; on the 
east and west by the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

In 1520, Cortez left Don Pedro de Alvarado in charge of 
Montezuma, in Mexico, while he went to repel Narvaez, whom 
the governor of Cuba had sent to reduce him to his original 
vassalage. During his absence, Alvarado so ill-treated the poor 
Mexicans, that they rose on him, and Cortez only returned from 
ruining Narvaez in time to save his locum tenens from their 
fry. perished immediately afterwards; and Cortez 
took occasion, with Alvarado’s assistance, more completely to 
subjugate the unfortunate natives. In 1524, Alvarado was com- 
missioned to conquer Guatemala, which he partly did; and in 
consequence of his exploits in the business, and his former ser- 
vices in Mexico, he was appointed captain-general of the kingdom. 
We say partly conquered; one of the provinces was not subdued 
by arms. Mr. Dunn, in his interesting work, says, quoting from 
an old father, Remesal, ‘ Bartholomew Las Casas, and others of 
the Dominican order, settled in Guatemala in 1536. Las Casas, 
who was vicar of the convent, had some years before written a 
treatise, De Unius Vocationis Movo, in which he attempted to 

rove, and with great erudition, that Divine Providence had 
instituted the preaching of the gospel as the only means of 
conversion to the Christian faith. This reasoning was deemed 
fallacious, and laughed at, and the author was advised to put in 

ractice what he had preached in theory. Las Casas unhesitat- 
ingly accepted the proposal, and fixed on a province from which 
the Spaniards had been three times driven back in the attempt 
to conquer it. This region was afterwards called Vera Paz, be- 
cause, while the Spaniards were unable to subdue it by their 
arms, it yielded to the mild persuasions of a few zealous eccle- 
siastics.’ The whole was after all united into a kingdom, which 
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afterwards remained, for nearly three centuries, a province of 
Spain, under a royal audiencia. 

On the invasion of the mother-country by the French, how- 
ever, in the early part of the present century, gleams of revolu- 
tionary light found their way through the thick walls which 
Spain and Rome had set up round Guatemala. In 1811—13, 
the nation seemed to be on the point of rousing from the slee 
of ages, and in 1821, when General Iturbide put out his mani- 
festo, the Guatemaltecos rebelled: but it was an insurrection of 
ignorance. There were no high principles at stake ; and conse- 
quently, when unexpected success crowned it, the people did 
not know what to do next, and so went to war with each other. 
In 1823, the yoke of Spain was formally and for ever shaken off, 
and then men thought they had done enough towards obtaining 
freedom, and the chain of Rome was allowed to remain on their 
necks, The management of public affairs was left to those who 
chose to assume it; and the only reason that complete anarchy 
did not ensue was, that the mass of the population really did not 
care about their government at all. The nation had, indeed, 
waked; but it was only to turn over, and, folding their hands as 
before, to slee ain. 

At first, can te , the prime movers of the insurrection—men of 
liberal sentiments—effected some wondrous changes; Lancas- 
terian schools were set up; the liberty of the press was decreed ; 
an Habeas Corpus Act was passed ; trial by jury was established ; 
and last, not least, the liberal (and indeed infidel) leaders, imagin- 
ing that the best way to clear the atmosphere from superstition 
and its concomitants was by raising a storm, they raised one, and 
swept hosts of friars, suffragans, priests, bishops, archbishops, and 
other ecclesiastical machines out of the country. 

But this was not the way. The storm raged, and was over; 
but the weather-wise might have easily foreseen that there would 
be a recoil storm to fill the too sudden vacuum. There was a 
recoil storm, and the liberals were cast out. Carrera soon after 
rose. The ‘ United Provinces’ became disjointed. The swarms 
of darkness returned during the confusions and revolts and trou- 
bles of the various districts. The parties interested forgot or 
neglected to elect either president, or senators, or dignities, which 
shows how little the —— cared about those gentlemen; and 
the various generals, thinking it would answer best to break up 
the union, they accordingly did so, and in 1839 the five republics 
dissolved partnership and began business on their own account. 

And a pretty business they have made of it. Retrogression 
instead of progress in commerce—constant wars and squabbles 
with each other—unintermitted rejection of anything like im- 
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‘provement, like re-union—have marked their course. To follow 
their separate history would be to fill our space with a mere list 
= governments, and particulars of matters too mean to be worth 
detail. 

It is said of some of the Greek merchants at present trading 
amongst us, that they are able to avoid paying cash for their * a 
chases and speculations for two and sometimes three years. They 
manage thus. The London house draws on its house, say in 
Leghorn, giving over the bills in payment; they in Leghorn 
accept the bills, but draw on their house in Odessa to meet 
them; the Odessa house draws on the firm at Rio Janeiro; 
there they draw on Constantinople; the Constantinople house 
draws on Alexandria; at Alexandria they draw on Odessa 
again, and so round about till the speculations in corn or what- 
-ever else, are closed; and then, if they have succeeded, well and 
.good—if not, round go the bills again; or else (as in the panic), 
it is deemed most profitable to stop payment, and in that case 
the creditors are summoned, the affairs put before them, a com- 

sition offered, and, shifting places, the London firm melting 
into the Leghorn one, and some new faces coming to traffic here, 
affairs are once more set on foot, and the wheels revolve again to 
the old tune, the old chances being again run in the old way. 

Politics in Guatemala are managed on a somewhat similar 
fuoting. If in one of the states, say Honduras, a subordinate 
officer in the contemptible little army which dispenses power, 
thinks he can overturn his chief, he draws, say on Guatemala, for 
a few hundreds (the difference being in men instead of money), 
and makes a revolution with them. He then finds that he is 
stronger than one of the other states, and quarrels with it, or 
helps his late friend in his quarrel, for they are all at odds in 
general. Mutual assistance is thus given, and a sanguinary war 
would ensue, if the subordinate somewhere else did not in his 
turn rise, depose his master, and give new momentary shape to 
the kaleidoscopic pattern. In August, 1850, the three states of 
San Salvador, ero and lt were for the while 
united together against Costa Rica and Guatemala; the British 
government lending its aid to the last two, and the American 
government in Washington siding with the three former on pur- 
~ to pick a quarrel with us. But whatever the result, we 

now. that there can be no stability about it, as long as the real 
power remains in its present possessors’ hands. And though to 
us the existence of such republics may seem a joke, rather than 
sad earnestness, can we wonder that they are so far behind the 
world in the great race of civilization, with such governors as these ? 

One great feature of Guatemala (under which name we speak 
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of the whole five states) is, that there are no roads. The com- 
munication between place and place is by trails, as in the un- 
civilized prairies and forests of North America. Now, we know 
that nothing tends more to enlightenment than interchange of 
thought between man and man; and, to overcome ‘the accident 
of distance’ is one of the necessaries of civilization. Even in the 
darkest parts of Ireland, there are cars and jaunties, and it is 
— though at some risk to the bones, to travel on them. 

ut a wheeled vehicle could not live through a days’ journey in 
Central America, and, if it could, the very toughest of Irish- 
women that ever jolted in Connemara cold not undergo the 
hardships of her favourite conveyance there. 

There are of course one or two honourable exceptions. There 
is a road of almost sixty miles in length, from San José to Punta 
Arenas, in Costa Rica, on which goods can be conveyed in carts. 
There is another in Nicaragua. The carts are made of rough 
beams, mounted on a wooden axle, with wooden wheels, and are 
drawn by oxen. Mr. Bailey daringly hints at a ~om in these 
parts, but we imagine that the various projected canals are just 
as likely to be made as railways, and that there is little probability 
of success for either, if they were made. There is, however, 
always ground in human affairs for hope. 

But until the people are somewhat raised in tone, we confess 
ourselves to hope against hope. Of course, some of their igno- 
rance, and some of their slothfulness, may be attributed to the 
easy climate in which they live. Where labour is not compul- 
sory, men will not be found too willing to work ; and here all 
the bounties of Providence are found in such lavish quantities, 
with very little need of man’s co-operation, that man scarcely 
gives even the little co-operation required. The very blessings, 
unused, thus become a sort of curse; just as the primeval 
sentence on the ground, where most sternly carried out, becomes 
in itself a stimulus to make man earn a blessing. Strange con- 
tradiction! that the more God bestows, the less man labours to 
deserve it, while the less he gives, the more man tries to im- 
prove it. 

But this is not the only secret of the intellectual and physical 
torpor of the Central Americans; nor is the folly of their rulers 
the secret. The latter springs from the torpor, and in nowise 
causes it. But the real secret lies in their (so-called) religion. 
They are not free, or noble, or energetic, or great, because they 
are still bowed down under the yoke of Rome. 

We all know what that yoke is. Common sense is a trespasser 
within the domains of Romanism, and is likely to receive sum- 


mary punishment if found in those enclosures. Learning must 
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be purged, if she seeks entrance. Religion, in its true sense of 

nal faith, must. not show the face. Truth must not shine 
im undimmed lustre there. Rome always stifles freedom, stifles 
1earning, stifles truth, wherever she has power. In her temples, she 
gives the benighted people her poor candle-light of error, rather 
than admit the glorious day-beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 

It has been so hitherto in Guatemala,—is so still,—is the real 
seeret of her backwardness among the nations. Let us recollect, 
however, that the slaves are to be pitied, not despised,—that we 
have duties to perform to them,—and that until now we have 
not made an effort to perform them. We shall speak a little 
more of this hereafter. 

To describe the ities of the soil is almost impossible ; 
- they are boundless. Watered by innumerable rivers, possessed 
of an unequalled climate, the productions of the surface, in sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, cotton, dye stuffs, gums, cocoa, would be enor- 
mous, if the people could only be taught to work. There are 
Sorests of ey Then, below the surface, there is copper, 
and silver, and gold, and lead, and iron; nature is teeming with 
riches, but there are none to win them from her. 

In witness of the foolishness of the government of one of the 
states, on the subject of mining, we may call Mr. Byam, and lay 
his evidence, somewhat compressed, before the public. The 
italics are ours:— 


‘A flaming proclamation was issued, stating that an opportunity 
having luckily arisen which might tend to develope the mineral 
resources of Central America, it was decreed that every facility and 
protection should be given to those who dedicated themselves to the 
exploring and working of mines. That all previous laws which com- 
pelled miners to give a part of their produce to the government, be 
annulled (!) That no duty should be placed by the present or any 
succeeding government, on the exportation of any mineral ores in their 
crude state, a very small duty after smelting, and the duty greatly 
reduced upon all mining tools imported. That the proprietors were to 
be exempt from taxes and forced contributions of any kind, and their 
horses and mules on no account pressed for the service of the troops or 
public works, &c. On the faith of the above decree, mines were 
explored, good lodes discovered, capital invested, miners engaged, 
mines opened, and fine rich ore brought to the surface where it still 
remains at grass, and is likely to do so till the end of time. 

- Another proclamation made its appearance a few months after the 

first, placing a heavy duty on the exportation of crude ore, and, at 
the same time, rescinding most of the above-mentioned privileges. 
Still under these disadvantages the works were proceeded with, a 
quantity of ore extracted, miners learnt their work, and the appearance 
of the workmen in the small villages greatly improved. 
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‘ Then appeared a third decree, prohibiting absolutely the exporta- 
tion of crude ores of any kind, and this under the pretence of 
encouraging smelting in their own country, at the same time knowing 
there was neither a reverberating or blast furnace from one end of 
it to the other, not a single fire brick and not a single person who 
could build or work any sort of furnace. The decree at the same time 
placed a very heavy duty on the exportation of bar-copper of all 
degrees of fineness, under the plea that it was wanted in Central 
America, where there was no person to buy above a few pounds at a 
time, and that rarely. This last proclamation was the last and final 
one, for the party abandoned the undertaking, throwing many men 
out of employ, and leaving the works as a comfortable domicile for 
wild beasts, snakes, and vampire bats.’ 

Mr. Byam is a sensible man, and makes his own comments on 
these things; Mr. Bailey ignores them. Mr. Byam cares for 
nothing in the shape of censure from such a set of bigoted mules 
as the governors of Guatemala; and if he had not determined to 
keep to his adventures in his talented little book, he could 
doubtless have thrown considerable light on the religion and 
politics, such as they are, of the republics. But Mr. Bailey, we 
suspect, is afraid to speak out, being still a resident in the 
country. As regards Mr. Byam, it was only the other day that 
a Mr. Squier, who had some hand, we believe, in one of the 
English and American treaties in Guatemala, attacked him in the 
New York papers about this very book, naming him ‘ Monsieur 
Violet ’ (one of Marryat’s heroes for exaggeration), ‘Peter Wil- 
kins,’ and so forth. But Byam disdained his opponent, and 
administered a well-timed rebuke to him, which we rps he will 
not forget. In fact, if the republics are to be written about, it is 
better that their faults should be largely noticed, that, if their 
public ever see the strictures, they may be strengthened to cure 
the evils complained of. 

Mr. Bailey may speak now of the present state of agriculture, 
after a few words on the indolence prevalent;—the italics are 
ours again :— 

‘The husbandman is but rude in his operations. The plough, the 
harrow, the scythe, the sickle, are not found on the farm—the hoe 
and machete are the only substitutes for them, and as most of the 
mechanical appliances for diminishing manual labour and promoting 
good husbandry are unknown, they cannot be appreciated, therefore 

are not sought for. It may not be quite correct to say, the plough 

its uses are wholly unknown; in name indeed, it is not, but the 

practical effect of so powerful an instrument, and the immense 

benefit derived from the skilful employment of it are well understood. 

The implement which goes by this name is formed from the branch of 

a tree of hard wood curved at nearly right angles; the extreme 
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point of the lower limb being shod on the under part with a flat 
strong piece of iron about nine inches long by four broad; to the 
upright limb is fixed a beam which projects forward to a sufficient 
length for a couple of oxen to be yoked to it; the ploughman guides 
it with one hand, and with the other directs the cattle in as straight a 
line as he can by thongs affixed to their horns. This primitive con- 
trivance tears up the ground rather than forms a shallow furrow; yet 
so rude an expedient is not without a serviceable effect upon a rich 
and fertile soil; the employment of it is, however, but limited, the hoe 
and machete being more constantly used in field work. . . . If duriag 
a long series of years the practice of agriculture has received no 
improvement, it may be safely asserted that the study of this most 
essential art has not yet been introduced into the country, nor does it 
seem to be thought possible that a given space of ground can, by having 
recourse to a judicious system of culture widely differing from the one 
hitherto practised, be made to produce double or treble the amount it 
has done by the method heretofore adopted. Experience has proved 
in other countries that this can be done, and unquestionably similar 


procedures in this country would not be attended with different 
results.’ 


And more to the same purpose. We have thought it well to 
let Mr. Bailey speak for himself on this point, in his own lumber- 
ing way. As, however, the reader will see, he has a sad trick of 
what we call maundering, and we shall quote him no more. 

We should find it somewhat difficult to guide the oxen of 
England by thongs attached to their horns, although Mr. Bailey 
speaks of such an operation as a matter of course in Guatemala. 
It may be well to draw out Mr. Byam on the subject, in con- 
nexion with deer stalking :— 


‘I am now going to describe a mode of stalking very much used in 
the interior, and by which more deer may be killed than by any other 
method with which I am acquainted. I believe, also, the description 
will be novel to most of my readers. It is much better done by bow 
and arrow than by rifle or smooth bore, for the shot being generally 
given about twenty yards off, the arrow is as sure as the gun,—makes 
no noise, and has the advantage (sic!) of remaining in the stag, and, 
as it were, impeding every motion; for a stag can neither run nor turn 
with an arrow in him almost to the feathers; (we should think not,) 
but a ball enters on one side and goes out on the other; unless it hits 
a very vital spot, a stag may and very often does, go a long way 
before he drops, and in such cases is generally lost. 

‘A young, good-tempered ox is selected as a stalking beast; and 
though one would think that the treatment his education requires 
would spoil the best of tempers, yet it never does; the ox gets more 
docile than before, and in the end evidently takes a pleasure in cir- 
cumventing the game. This ox is first tied up to a tree by the horns, 
and is then beaten at intervals on the horns, near the roots, till they 
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are sensibly loosened and sensitive at the sockets. Should he be 
restive he is kept without food or water, and when the roots of the 
horns have gained a proper sensitiveness, the ends of a strong thin 
cord, made from the fibres of the aloe, are made fast, one to each horn, 
like the reins of a bridle. He is then made to move round the tree 
by being given a little more length of tether, and guided in his turn- 
ings by this cord, which serves exactly as if he were bitted. He very 
soon learns his lesson; his horns get well, but he still retains the feel- 
ing of guidance by these reins; and lastly, to complete his education, 
he only wants to be shown the reason for hammering all this know- 
ledge into his brain. He is taken to the woods and savannahs, and in 
a very few days he learns his work. The Indian, his teacher, places 
himself close to the shoulder of the ‘ox, and walking alongside, holds 
the reins in one hand and his bow with a long arrow in the other, 
having, perhaps, one or two more stuck in his belt. When he sees a 
stag either on the open ground or in cover, he directs the ox in such a 
way that the animal’s shoulder is always between him and the stag. 
The deer gets alarmed, but seeing only the accustomed appearance of 
an ox, relapses into much more security; the ox then, at first when 
he is being taught, and afterwards of his own accord, approaches 
gradually the victim, sometimes making a circle round it till he has 
got within twenty yards, feeding all the time, if he is an old ox, and 
approaching the poor deer in a most hypocritical manner. When 
within reach the hunter drives an arrow up to the wings into the game, 
and unless there are other deer in sight, calls to his dog, who has been 
patiently lying down a long way off. The deer can scarcely move 
being so transfixed, and is soon pulled down, opened, drawn, and laid 
across the ox, to carry home, while the dog gets part of the offal. 

‘It is really curious to watch the scientific mode in which an 
experienced ox conducts the operation on an open plain; he must 
take a pleasure in it, or else acts the part to perfection. No sooner 
does he perceive a deer on the open plain than down goes his head, 
and he nibbles or pretends to nibble the grass, walking in a circular 
direction, as if he were going round and round the deer, but the 
cunning file always takes a step sideways for every step he takes in 
front, so as to be constantly approaching his victim; but in such a 
manner as to excite no alarm.’ 


We have digressed from agriculture. This, however, is a 
most ungrateful theme, so we shall not return to it. Itis enough 
to say, that as far as ee and art are concerned, there 
seems to have been very little improvement in tilling the soil, or 
sowing the seed, or rearing the crops, or gathering them in, since 
the Conquest. Old things will not pass away here. We shall 
speak a little farther of the animal part of the population. 

There is quite enough variety and danger to the student of 
them ‘after life,’ to satisfy the most adventurous. We will not 
guarantee that we include all in the list: but surely there are 
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enough. There are thers, and tiger cats, and puma lions, 
and and There deer, and buffaloes, and 
wild horses. There are racoons, and opossums, and several kinds 
of wild pigs, and rabbits, and monkeys. There are rattlesnakes 
and coral snakes, boa constrictors, black snakes, forest scorpions, 
and house scorpions, varieties of lizards; and in the rivers, sea- 
cows, and staat, and alligators. The birds are wild turkeys, 
and partridges, a sort of black cock, ducks, pigeons, parrots, 
mackaws, and last, not least, vultures. The vermin, also, abound 
—-spiders, ‘agarra pata,’ niguas, or fleas, and others—all of the 
most vicious kind. 

The panther does not attack man if he can help it: his chief 
game are cattle, but when pursued by man he turns on his 
assailant with fearful fury. He is generally hunted to bay with 
dogs. Mr. Byam the of battle : 


‘The panther hunters generally hunt in pairs; one of them is 
armed with two spears formed from hard wood, sharpened at the point, 
but sometimes pointed with iron. One spear is about ten feet long 
and the other about three feet shorter, but they are both held close 
together for fear the longer one may be snapped. The other has 
either his bow and arrow or some sort of fire-arms, but as fire-arms 
are very scarce, it is generally the former. When the panther is 
tired or at bay, the spearsman advances, followed closely by his second, 
and kneeling on one knee, plants the butt of both spears firmly against 
that knee, and directs the points towards the heart, ready for his 
spring. The man with the gun or the bow stands close over him, and 
fires at the panther just as he takes the last spring; sometimes the 
shot is enough to stop him, especially if hit in the centre of the head or 
the neck; but if not, the animal gives a tremendous roar and makes a 
furious spring at his assailants. And now comes the nervous part of 
the conflict. Should the panther spring with his forelegs wide apart, as 
he almost invariably does, there is not much danger, as he spits him- 
self with the longest spear, and often with the shorter one also, and 
the hunter may remain without any fear quite close to him; but, 
which sometimes, but rarely happens, the tiger springs with his fore- 
legs close or crossed, he will then, with a blow of his paw, break or 
turn away the strongest lance, and in such a case the hunter is in 
what is called a considerable fix, The only remedy then is to fight it 
out with the machete or any other arms at hand.’ 

He then gives an animated account of a panther hunt, for 
which, however, we must refer the reader to his book, as it is 
too long for extract. 

The puma, different from the panther in this respect, will 
track the footsteps of man. If he stops, the puma stops; if he 
advances towards him, he will recede, but as soon as the journey 
is resumed he will follow again, until at night he often succeeds 
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am stealing on the traveller, when sleeping or unaware. Mr. 
Byam only shot one during his residence in Central America, 
but he says he often heard them near his rancho at night. 
* Their cry,’ as he describes it, ‘is not like the roar of the true 
‘lion, or the roar of the panther: it is what a person might con- 
‘ceive to issue from an enormously overgrown tom cat, with 
“several extra pairs of lungs.’ The way in which they attack 
their prey is by leaping on their backs from the branch of a tree. 
The cuyote, or Central American wolf, is a cowardly sort of 

wild dog. But when close pressed he is a fierce beast. He 
fears man, however, and never thinks of attacking him unless 
asleep. A great enmity, Mr. Byam says, exists between this 
race and the panther, and whenever the latter falls in with a 
pack of the former, it generally ends by his death. A pack will 
not take up the trail of a panther; they may cross and follow it 
up: but they will do so when seriously offended by any act of 
the panther. For instance, should the spotted beast find himself 
suddenly in the midst of a number of cuyote, he would very 
likely knock two or three of them over with his tremendous 

aw-blows, and escape with all speed, these wild dogs close on 

is trail, The panther gets tired first, and then takes refuge on 
a bough of a tree, eight or ten feet from the ground; the dogs 
soon discover him, but as he is not to be reached, a siege or 
blockade, in form, is established, and is always successful, unless 
the pack is alarmed by the approach of man. The conclusion of 
the siege is, that the panther leaps at last among the pack, and 
after killing a few of his mortal enemies, is pulled to pieces, and 
eaten, bones and all. 

We have seen one method of stalking deer; this must suffice, 

as we think it better worth while to speak of buffalo, or rather 
wild bull hunting. 


‘ The wild horned cattle of Central America are by far the wildest,’ 
says Byam, ‘of any that have come under my notice, though not so 
savage as many I have seen in the sierras of Spain; they inhabit the 
thickets and most inaccessible coverts; they are vigilantly watchful 
by day and night, and their great powers of smell enable them te 
scent the approach of danger a long way off. They are often seen by 
those who know their haunts, standing in the rivers a little before 
noon, but on the slightest alarm or taint of man in the air, they make 
aimmediately in a body for the most impenetrable underwood, through 
which their great weight enables them to make their ‘way, and seldom 
stop even when not hunted, until they have placed a good distance 
between themselves and the cause of their flight... .. I will take 
the first hunt I enjoyed in Central America, though I ‘had attended 
many very large ‘Rodeos’ in Chili... .. We mustered about ten or 
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twelve, and I certainly envied the excellent defences my companions 
had made against the thorns of the underwood; they had deer-skin 
sleeves and deer-skin breast and back pieces, like a herald’s tabard, 
only coming high up on the throat and having the edges laced together 
on each side; guards of cow-hide coiled over from the ankles to above 
the pommel of the saddle, and attached to the forepart of it, effectually 
protected the legs and thighs, and a wooden box to thrust their feet 
into as stirrups, completed their equipment; and what perfectly amazed 
me was to see the lasso made fast, not as in some countries, to the 
overall girth, and in others to the pummel of the saddle, but actually 
to the horse’s tail..... On inquiring what happens when the bull 
gets the best of it, the answer was, cool enough, ‘ He goes away, lasso, 
tail and all!’ The hair of the horse’s long tail is doubled up and packed 
all round carefully with long coarse grass (sacate), the end of the lasso 
is then wound round both grass and tail for about six round turns. 
-+++ However, I had the pleasure, before I left that part of the 
country, to see many adopt my method; and as I supplied them with 
iron rings they soon made their overall girths only of strong bull hide, 
and I have no doubt saved many a horse’s tail..... After pro- 
ceeding up a stream we found ourselves suddenly about a hundred 
yards from the herd of Cimarron cattle, whose trail we had been 
carefully searching for on both banks of the river. They were drink- 
ing and splashing up the water, but directly they caught sight of us, 
not a second did they deliberate, but dashed with one accord into the 
covert..... Away they went and away we went after them, along 
a trail as broad as the wake of a steamboat, but very inconvenient for 
the heads and shoulders of the riders, as the cattle scarcely clear the 
way above the saddle, and always run with their heads low. The 
wood was not more than a mile broad at that spot, and we pressed 
them so hard that they soon emerged from it into a~broad savannah, 
but so studded with thorn trees it was impossible to use the lasso. 
However, there was good smooth land to gallop over, and consequently 
the pace was much better, and when the cattle reached the opposite 
wood they were almost in lassoing distance. In they crashed, and in 
ten minutes broke out again into a fine large savannah of more than a 
mile across. The cattle were evidently tired, and the few that were 
close up rode into them to separate them. I had stuck close to an old: 
dun bull, who seemed the chief of his clan, and was assisted by an 
Indian whom I had engaged, but before we could well get out of the 
‘ruck,’ as the racing-men call it, a black cow was Tassoed by an 
Indian with his lasso tied to his horse’s tail, and she very nearly over- 
turned my horse by the violence with which she was roiled over; but 
I had no time to lose, for I was resolved to have the bull if possible. 
I was on the left quarter of the beast and my Indian on the right, 
both swinging our lassos round our heads, when he asked me to throw, 
as he was afraid of his horse’s tail. I lassoed him exactly by the horns, 
and my young horse behaved as well as if he had been born and bred 
in Chili; for down came the bull completely stunned, and as his heels 
‘ 
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flew up my companion lassoed his hind legs, so as to stretch him out. 
Before the bull had recovered the shock we had dismounted, and the 
horses keeping the strain on him, we disengaged one of his hind legs, 
and secured it by a hide thong to his horns.’ ; 


We cannot follow him through his subsequent adventure with 
the lassoed cow, which was a perfect fury; nor do anything but 
allude to his spirited account of a wild horse hunt immediatel 
following. We should have liked to give his adventures with 
some of the wild pigs, monkeys, and snakes, but must finish our 
extracts with a few abbreviated memoranda about vultures. 


‘I cannot let the opportunity pass without remarking the extraor- 
dinary respect, fear, or whatever it might be called, shown by the 
commoner species of vulture to the king of the vultures. One day, 
having lost a mule by death, he was dragged up a small hill not far 
off, where I knew in an hour or two he would be safely buried in 
vulture sepulture. Iwas standing on a hillock about a hundred yards 
off, watching the surprising distance that a vulture sees his prey from, 
and the gathering of so many from all parts up and down wind, and 
where none had been seen before, and that in a very short space of time. 
Hearing a loud whirring noise over my head, I looked up and saw a 
fine large bird with outstretched and seemingly motionless wings 
sailing towards the carcase that had been already partially demolished. 
I beckoned to an Indian to come up the hill, and showing him the 
bird that had just alighted, he said, ‘the king of the vultures: you 
will see how he is adored.’ Directly the fine-looking bird approached 
the carcase the others retired to a short distance, forming a most 
respectable and well kept ring around him. His majesty, without any 
signs of acknowledgment for such great civility, proceeded to make a 
most gluttonous meal, but during the whole time he was employed, 
not a single envious bird attempted to intrude upon him or his repast, 
till he had finished and taken his departure with a heavier wing and 
slower flight than on his arrival. But when he had taken his perch 
on a high tree not far off, his dirty ravenous subjects, increased in 
number during his repast, ventured to discuss the somewhat diminished 
carcase, for the royal appetite was certainly very fine. 

‘ The above account unavoidably introduces another digression, or 
‘the cause of the gathering of the vultures.’ Is that cause sight or 
smell? ‘Though many respectable authorities (among them we find 
Mr. Crowe) have decided in favour of smell, it seems so improbable, 
not to say impossible, that I am sure if any judge or jury would try 
the cause only by the evidence brought forward, they would decide in 
favour of sight. I will bring forward a few of the arguments: an 
animal just killed, or even fallen from exhaustion and not yet dead, 
can give out no stench, yet, in a few minutes, there will often be a 
large flock of vultures at the spot, where not one was previously to be 
seen, and they arrive equally from down and from up wind. The fact 
is, that these birds generally soar so high as not to be observed, but 
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their piercing eye imniediately detects the fallen animal, and they make 
a straight rapid flight towards the spot. Now, whenever a vulture flies 
straight and rapid, the others that are on high invariably follow his 
course, and on arriving over the spot where the carcase lies, their 
circling flight makes another signal for those other vultures who may 
not have seen the first. I remember once in Chili a donkey being 
drowned during a heavy rain, in a stream that might have been crossed 
the next day without wetting the ankles. He was dragged under a 
very large thick tree, and was left undisturbed by the vultures for two 
days until some village dogs discovered him, and they had hardly been 
occupied half an hour with him before the spot was crowded with 
condors, who drove away the dogs and soon gobbled him up. Now I 
think that this case is a very fair argument out of many as strong, in 
favour of sight: the piercing eye of the huge bird soaring in the 
clouds had caught sight of the dogs, and immediately he winged his 
way in a straight line, followed by all who observed him, and they were 
on the spot in a very short time, though they had neglected the scent 
for two days.’ 

A great deal has been said and written of late about canals in 
this part of the world. There is a proposed canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama, to be large enough for the transport of ships. 
Mountains are to be tunnelled through, and M. Garella proposes 
that the tunnels shall be 121 feet high! If possible in aie, 
we see no reason why such a canal, with tunnels, should not be 
possible in Nicaragua; indeed it would, in all respects, be a 
cheaper and shorter work ; and if the scheme of taking the canals 
over the mountains instead of under them is chosen, still nature, 
we think, points to Nicaragua in preference to Panama. But we 
doubt if canals are practically possible in either one place or the 
other; and the same objection that applies to canals will apply 
to railroads. We do not believe that either can succeed. 

Mr. * * *, the proprietor of two large copper smelting works 
in Coquimbo Bay, the one on the north promontory, the other 
on the south, resolved a few years ago to connect them by a 
canal. He began the works, and for a long time laboured 
steadily at them, spending vast sums of money. At last the 
canal was partly finished, water was sluiced into it, and it was 
navigable. All was triumph. The doubters and sceptics were 
convinced, now that the work was so far complete before their 
eyes, that it was indeed practicable. For a short time all went 
well; but one day there was an earthquake—earthquakes are 
frequent in that.part—and the bed of the canal was broken up, 

the banks of it were crushed in, and the water was absorbed, 
and on visiting the place it was found that all had to be 
begun again. Jt mever was begun again, and we should suppose 
never will be. 
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Now, there are earthquakes in Panama and in Guatemala too ; 
and one occurred in Leon in 1835, which was felt for hundreds 
of miles around. Would the projectors guarantee that, if one of 
these upset all their works, such as tunnels, viaducts, artificial 
canals, and the other necessary ingredients of canals and railways, 
in a mountainous country, they would have gangs of men 
ready to restore the works just as a gang of navvies here can 
restore a fallen arch or a torn up rail after an accident? No 
such thing; the nature of the country must be altered before 
these things can be established. 

How much better if the inhabitants of these countries would 
endeavour to get common conveniences before they strive after 
the ‘latest improvements.’ We have all read, and sickened as we 
did so, of the wholesale death that has stalked side by side with 
the miserable travellers overland, vid Panama, to the gold regions. 
It would have been the same if, landing on the eastern coast of 
Central America, they had tried to travel to the western through 
a wildernesses. Common roads should precede rail- 

Land carriage is far more available than water carriage. 
Let the various speculators, even if they think only of their 
pockets and not of public benefit, turn their minds to turnpike 
roads, before they waste their money upon canals and locks, 
and viaducts and tunnels. 

We have not left ourselves room to speak of the volcanoes, 
rivers, and lakes, or of the rich resources of these highly favoured 
lands. A few words more about the most interesting part of all 
lands—we mean their population—and we must close. 

There are no means for estimating the numbers of the inha- 
bitants. Don Domingo Juanos in his ‘ History-of Guatemala,’ 
while it was still a a (translated by Mr. Bailey in 1823), 
states, that in 1778, the whole population was not more than 
797,214. Bailey calculates that, in 1849, it would be about 
1,437,000; but this is a calculation from imperfect data. Doubt- 
less it is more; most probably above 2,000,000. : 

Mr. Crowe’s book (by far the most valuable of the three) 
was published at the close of 1850, at the same time as 
Bailey’s, and brings the history of the cabals of the country down 
to April of that year. He had no hesitation in writing freely, 
and we only regret that the other should have so miserably 
thrown aside his far greater experience of the country’s affairs as 
he has done. He seems to have imbibed some of its dark-age - 
practices; for he ignores the nature of the government, or 
alludes in the most dim way to it, and he says so little of the 

iritaal state of the nation, that a reader who knew nothing of 

States in sitting down to his book, could never discover from 
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it that the Roman un-catholic religion was dominant there. He 
abuses all the books that have been written on Central America, 
and has himself written the poorest we have seen. ie 
The nation, as we have shown throughout our rapid sketch, is 
in a deplorable state of ignorance. By law, and that law never 
repealed or altered, as are the few enlightened ones which are occa- 
sionally established and then set aside—no publi¢ worship is al- 


| | lowed save for the Romish Church. The priests of that church are 


guilty of the blackest crimes; such, says Mr. Crowe, as would sub- 
ject them to the heaviest penalty of the criminal laws of any other 
country, yet the people make no complaint. They bear all, and 
pay heavily to support the criminals, and look to them for an 
easy passage after death to the inheritance of the saints. Assas- 
sination is so common as to be almost a habit with the people ; 
the knife is always at the belt, and ready for instant use. Im- 

urity is the rule of common life, and purity the exception. The 
illegitimate children of the priests are especially cared for by the 
laws. Dunlop says that they inherit their father’s property, as 
though they were legitimate. We have already seen the care- 
lessness and obtuseness of the people about their temporal wel- 
fare ; the same carelessness and the same obtuseness obtain 
as regards their spiritual welfare. 

But there is one element now mixing with these two dense 
elements which may ultimately dissolve them. Popery sup- 
planted heathenism among the natives; it is now being sup- 
planted, both among natives and Spaniards, by infidelity. At 
present, this is only in its infancy; but the growth of such a 


weed, in so rank a soil, may be expected to be rapid. And in 
this dreadful new-birth we see cause for hopefulness. Destruc- 
tive of the most noxious products of man’s mind, it is in itself 
destructible; and it is easier to pour light upon the desert 
which infidelity produces, than into the jungles where the 
sacerdotal powers — spent all their skill to shut away the day. 
Wretched country! where these rival powers of darkness are 
left to battle with themselves. 

But must it be so? Is there no way to avert the fearful con- 
vulsion? Are there no Christian powers that can step in, and 
save the victims from destruction? What has England done in 
Guatemala? What can England do? 

The influence of Great Britain has been vast in this land; and 
hitherto it has been almost wasted. Its consuls have aided the 
military despots—have done nothing for their slaves; but for a 
talented and enlightened man, we A not know a nobler sphere 
than this. The Dinas American Republics have, politically 
speaking, no external enemies; no enemies but ideale To 
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encourage in all ways the spread of the doctrines of true free- 
dom—to foster education—to refuse all sanction and countenance 
to civil war—to do his utmost to cut through the crust of igno- 
rance on the people’s eyes—this should be the purpose of our 
representative, and not the fomentation of bad passions. England 
has a mission in the world; woe to her if she does not fulfil it! 

As regards colonization, we have tried one scheme, and failed ; 
and we suspect that we should fail again if we tried it again just 
now. Something must be done first to prepare the field; whilst 
civil war is raging, colonists would only throw more difficulties 
in the way. . 

The first thing to be done is to get men’s minds roused, and 
afterwards to have them taught aright. If the president of the 
United States is enabled to carry out any of the schemes of 
transit through the country indicated in his last message, the 
constant passage through the land of enterprising men must 
have some effect upon the people’s minds. But there must be 
something more. The light of truth must be poured in where 
deadly superstition broods with its Egyptian night. Truth is the 
only herald of freedom. Have we—has America—made any step 
in this direction ? 

Mr. Crowe, on his conversion at Belize, was moved to under- 
take, as far as he could, this great work. He penetrated with the 
Bible into the heart of the country. He sold and distributed 
copies of it; was stopped—protested; undertook a perilous jour- 
ney to Guatemala, in order to push his endeavours to the furthest 
—was unsuccessful—was driven with cruelty from the country. 
Has any one in England aided him? has even our consul aided 
him? At once the answer is—No. Alone and unsupported, in 
the midst of enemies, how could he win the day? Our missionary 
societies have ignored this field; it is time they thought about 
it now. 

We recommend Mr. Crowe’s book to all our readers. He has 
laid a simple account of his life before the world; beautiful in 
many respects, though he has spoken too freely and incautiously 
in some things. e states his determination to renew his 
labours, and we hope he will, and wish him God speed in them. 
It is a noble life-toil; it is a blessed one—to get the Bible ,into 
the dark places of the earth. ‘The Bible, Dr. Croly grandly 
says, in a late sermon, ‘is the thunderbolt; let it be flung on 
the roof of that mighty subterranean where, like Homer’s ‘ Pluto,’ 
the king of darkness sits from age to age, marshalling his shapes 
of subtlety and terror, and with the first light we shall see him 
fly howling from his throne.’ May it be so in this stronghold of 
the man of sin! 
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Art. VIIL.—(1.) Royalty and Republicanism in Italy. By Joszru 
Mazzint. London: 1850. 

(2.) The Apostolical Letter of Pope Pius IX. for the Re-establish- 

ment of the Catholic Episcopacy in England, 24th Sept. 1850. 

(3.) The Times Newspaper: German News from Sept. 1850 to Jan, 

1851. 


(4.) L’Ere des Césars. Par M. A. Romiev. Paris: 1850. 


FirTEen years ago, when the French Revolution of 1830 had 
betrayed all its fair promises, and Europe had again relapsed into 
a state of deceitful calm, a young Italian exile, living in Paris, 
wrote these words in reply to the advice then usually given to 
the liberals and republicans of the continent, to avail themselves 
only of the established and constitutional methods of gaining their 
pss ; and, having faith in these, to wait patiently for the aid of 
future circumstances :— 


‘ All this is very well in France, perhaps. But should there be 
found a country which has no press, no tribune, no literary journals 
even, no national theatre, no popular education, no foreign books? 
If, morever, this country should be suffering; if it should be suffering 
horribly—the masses and persons in easy circumstances alike—from 
misery, from foreign and domestic oppression, from the absolute want 
of all nationality, from the absence of all intellectual and industrial 
development? What should this country do? Whence to if, pray, 
should come this gradual progress you speak of ? 

* Now, such a country exists. Such a country is Italy: such is 
Poland: such for some time has been Germany: such is Europe over 
two-thirds of its extent. 

‘Take Italy. ‘There no progress, no open path to progress, if it be 
not that of revolutions. All avenues are shut. Tyranny has cleared 
all around the great enclosure. A triple barrier of spies, of custom- 
house officers, of police, watches night and day to prevent the circu- 
lation of thought—to seize the forbidden fruit at the frontier and 
beyond it. Mutual instruction is proscribed. The universities are 
closed or enslaved. Death-warrants pursue equally those who detain 
a proscribed book in their possession, and him who shall dare to print 
it secretly. No independent foreign journals. Intelligence dies young 
for want of aliment. It abjures itself; it apostatizes into egoism; or, 
perchance, it consumes itself in an access of sombre misanthropy. It 
becomes a Don Juan or a Timon. Gifted souls—souls of fire that 
have for an instant caught sight of the future—grievously bruised by 
what surrounds them, without aim, without mission, without sun, 
perish as the unwatered flower, as the Peri deprived of her wings. 
Again, I ask, whence shall progress come to this people? Whence 
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shall it come to Poland, whieh presents the same spectacle? Whenee 
shall it come to Germany, whieh will also present it soon, when, fol- 
lowing your counsel, her patriots shall have disappeared, shall have 
ceased that active and ever-repeated struggle which is peopling her 
prisons, and is yet rousing the drowsy people, and raying forth through 
the prison-bars upon a multitude ignorant of itself? How introduce 
the sacred thought which all invoke and which none can formulize—if, 
trembling before individual chances, we will risk nothing—if we dare 
not, like the smugglers of the Pyrenees, defend our smuggled goods 
with arms in our hands? 

‘Insurrection! For my part, I see no other advice to give to these 
peoples. Insurrection as soon as possible; insurrection general and 
energetic; the insurrection of the masses; the holy war of the op- 
pressed; the republie to create republicans; the people in action to 
initiate progress. Insurrection must mutter the decrees of God: it 
must move and level the soil on which to rear its immortal work. 
Like the Nile, it must inundate the lands it is destined to fertilize.’ 

For thirteen years of sorrow and of wandering the man who 
wrote these words remained true to their doctrine. Already 
known, when he wrote them, as the chief of ‘ Young Italy,’ the 
chief of a party whose acknowledged aim was the union of all the 
Italian States into one powerful and independent republic, the 
Conspirator Mazziri, as he was called, was for thirteen years the 
marked man of European despotism. Had he dared to set his 
foot in his native Genoa, or in any other spot of the land which 
had exiled him, death by the halter or by the bullet would have 
been his inevitable fate. In Austria, in Russia, or in any other 

of Eastern Europe, his re would have been paid for 

of gold. and England the 
countries that could receive the fugitive. Now here, now there, 
watched, proscribed, feared, he still pursued his design—a wan- 
dering myth of insurrection, the very spirit of conspiracy in- 
carnate. Wherever a plot against despotism was going on, there 
was Mazzini, either in person or by correspondence ; sometimes 
to stir up, at other times to repress and inculcate prudence. 
Across the Alps all Italy looked to him: young Italians that 
dared not speak his name, thought of him and prayed for him. 
At last, neither Switzerland nor France would give asylum to 
such a man; England alone could afford him a refuge. For 
some years, accordingly, he was an inhabitant of London—a . 
or obscure Italian, as it seemed, earning a livelihood by 
iterature. The great mass of the people he lived amidst knew 
nothing about him. Sometimes his name would appear in a 
newspaper, coupled with a calumny. Sometimes in a room one 
person would whisper to another, ‘ There is Mazzini;’ and the 
eye of the person so addressed would rest, with more or less of 
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interest, on the slight figure of a man remarkable among a thou- 
sand for the burning keenness of his eye, and the intense and 
earnest melancholy of his pale countenance. Of those that 
knew him more intimately, we never met one that did not speak of 
him as a noble and true man; a man of irreproachable rectitude, 
‘and the most exquisite sensibilities; the very soul of chivalry 
and honour. Even those who disagreed with him in the whole 
tenour of his speculations, and who were disposed to regard him 
as one misled by a restless enthusiasm that had nothing to do 
with facts, and that facts would never acknowledge, admired his 
indestructible magnanimity, and his heroic perseverance. And 
over such as were at one with him in political faith, his power 
amounted to absolute fascination. They were never tired of 
talking of him, of seeing him, of listening to him; they wor- 
shipped him with a fervour all but religious. Meanwhile, sad 
an cheerless amid all this, the man himself moved—his one 
thought, Italy. Heart, tongue, and pen were devoted to this 
cause. By pamphlets, by personal intercourse, by correspond- 
ence, he persisted, against all hope, as it seemed, and from a 
mere conviction that life had for him no other worth, no other 
duty, in keeping before the world the grand dream of Italian 
unity and independence. Austrian spies watched him—hovered 
round the house he lived in, and dogged his footsteps along our 
streets. More shameful still; his letters were opened in our 
Post-office by the orders of a cabinet minister, and their contents 
were betrayed to the Austrian government. This roused public 
indignation, and for a while the name of the Conspirator Mazzini 
was familiar to our newspapers. But the clamour died out; 
Englishmen again reverted to their own solid affairs; and, swal- 
lowed up once more in the huge obscurity of London life, the 
heroic Italian exile, lonely in the midst of admirers and friends, 
was left to pursue his secret and bitter course, and to anticipate 
the time when his bones should rest in some unknown London 
churchyard, all his waste existence over, and Italy still enslaved. 
But, no! Nothing magnanimous and brave ever came to 
waste yet; and in the midst of a barren and peddling age, an 
age of frivolity and small measures, Providence was preparing 
an historical shock and opportunity wherein all our ordinary 
policies should turn out to be ridiculously impotent, and wherein 
nothing less than such dreams and such enthusiasms as those of 
the Italian exile should be able to stand ground, assume the | 
vacant command, or act a tolerable part. Within a month after 

the French revolution of 1848, all Italy was in a state of insur- | 
rection. After a combat of five days, the Milanese drove the | 
Austrians from their city ; and, other Lombard towns following this _ 
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lorious example, Lombardy was in effect torn away from Austria. 

arma and Modena, long the virtual fiefs of Austria, now re- 
volted in spite of their princes, and bade Austria defiance. In 
the Sardinian states, and especially in Genoa, there was a loud 
ery for war. In Tuscany and in the Papal States the popular 
zeal overbore all official hesitation; both the grand duke and the . 
pope were obliged to acquiesce in the clamour for a national war ; 
and even in Naples itself the Austrian ensign was burnt, levies 
of volunteers were raised to serve against Austria, and the king 
was forced to smile a ghastly smile on the cause which he 
detested. All over the peninsula, in short, from the Alps to 
the extremity of Sicily, an oath was sworn that German sol- 
diers should no longer rule the soil, and that Italy should once 
more be a great and free nation. 

There can be no doubt that the animating spirit of this sudden 
and splendid movement was republicanism ; that the sentiment 
which, long secretly pent up in the general Italian heart, had thus 
at last burst forth into such energetic manifestation, was essentially 
that represented in Mazzini and his followers. ‘There can be no 
doubt, we say, that the movement was an outbreak of profound 
republican feeling; that its real fighting-strength consisted of 
men of republican opinions; and that. could the dumb desire of 
the masses have been translated into audible and complete ex- 

ression, the motto chosen would have been that of the Young 

taly party—‘ A free and united Italian republic.” To English- 
men this may appear strange, and, if true, by no means creditable 
to the revolution it characterizes. ‘To Englishmen a republic is 
little more than a speculative abstraction—the last logical ex- 
pression, they may admit, of the democratic tendency, but not a 

ractical necessity even of the democratic spirit; there is nothing 
in their national traditions to create in them any special affec- 
tion for the republican method of government ; having no foreign 
masters, and living under a most elastic constitution, which gua- 
rantees at least the civil freedom of the citizen, the largest scheme 
of reform which they think, even in their most democratic 
moments, of chalking out, consists but of a series of social and 
political improvements quite compatible, or very nearly so, with 
the maintenance of the forms of royalty. Accordingly, if ever, 
under any circumstances, Englishmen were tempted to desire a 
republic, it would probably be for the sake of simplicity and 
economy, rather than in any fit of genuine enthusiasm; and, per- 
fectly tolerant as they may be of speculative republicanism, just 
as they are of Judaism, of Mohammedanism, or of any other ex- 
ceptional outgoing of human thought, they would probably treat 
any one that should dare to hoist a republican standard in the 
NO. XXV. 
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midst of our present politics, as a mere mischievous mountebank 
and disturber of the peace. But it was, and is, very different 
with Italy. As all the realities of British history—the exploits 
of its Henrys and its Edwards, the actions of its good Queen 
Bess, its victories and conquests of the reign of old King George 
_—are sheltered under the name, and involved amid the acces- 
sories of monarchy, so all the stirring realities of Italian history 
are connected with republican traditions. The Italy of ancient 
Roman renown was a republic; the grand Italy of the middle 

es was a collection of states, which were at least called republics; 
a all the great men and great facts that form the suet 

t of the Italian imagination rise out of a background of “ae 
can manners and republican associations. The thing called 
monarchy, on the other hand, is recognised by Italians as havin 
fallen on their country only as a curse, a blight, and a mildew. 
The decrepitude of Italy,—the arrest of her vitality and develop- 
ment,—the loss of her intellectual prestiye, her exclusion from a 
place of influence in Europe, all date from the invasion of the 
monarchical element in the persons of foreign princes with 
armies from the other side of the Alps, and the military sup- 
pression of that element of universal popular activity, which forms 
the only true and hereditary Italian life. Hence, republicanism 
is quite another thing in Italy from what it would be in England. 
Nay, even France itself, whose republicanism is little more than 
half a century old, cannot invest her preference for that form of 
government with half so many of those considerations which 
confer what we call respectability. The republicanism of France 
is but a mushroom-crotchet, compared with that of Italy. In 
desiring a republic, Italy desires, as it were, but the extrusion of 
a foreign substance, which has stopped all her spontaneous pro- 
cesses; to be a republic again, would be, she thinks, but to resume 
her natural career. Hence the universality of the republican 
aspiration among the Italian populations. ‘Except in some 
‘corners of Naples or Turin,’ says M. Mazzini, ‘I do not believe 
‘there exists a people more democratic, and consequently more 
‘republican, than our own, by its traditions and by its sentiment 
‘ of civil equality, by the faults of its princes, and its own instinct 
* of its future mission.’ Such an assertion from such a quarter is, 
of course, liable to suspicion, but we believe the most rigorous 
investigation will verify it. And the fact, if true, is of incalculable 
importance in all our reasonings and anticipations in connexion 
with the Italian question. 
The fact, in the first place, throws a flood of light on the whole 
course of the recent Italian struggle. As it was through Lom- 
bardy that Italy was most directly and immediately connected 
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with Austria, the field of that struggle necessarily lay in Lom- 
bardy. The duty of conducting the struggle at the outset, 
therefore, devolved on the provisional government of Milan, into 
whose hands the power fell on the evacuation of the town by the 
Austrians. To have decreed a universal arming of the Milanese ; 
to have organized a league with Venice and all the chief 
Lombard cities ; to have summoned volunteers from all parts of 
Italy to the rescue; and to have ceased not till every Austrian 
had been chased from the Lombard territory,—such, aaa 
to the republican hypothesis, were the duties of the provision 
ose gE But they mistook the emergency, or trembled 
efore it. It had been with cries of, ‘Viva la Republica,’ 
that the young men of Milan had combated and expelled the 
Austrians, and this all over Lombardy was the real feeling that 
would and could fight; but the provisional government, the glue 
of aristocratic and official habits still clogging its notions, would 
not accept the omen, and adopt the course which it suggested as 
the sure road to victory,—namely, the systematic conduct of the 
war, as a war not of Lombardy only against Austria, but of the 
whole Italian people for a free and independent nationality. 
Had this been done, the republicans themselves would have con- 
sented that their special and ulterior aspiration should be kept 
in abeyance. That Italy should be a free nation, was their first 
desire ; that Italy should be a repub/ic, was but their second: and, 
tee. the difficulties of the situation, they would willingly 
ve postponed even the mention of the word republic, dear as it 
was to them, and ‘have sacrificed liberty, for a time, to whom- 
soever—pope, prince, or worse—would have led them, and made 
them a free nation.’ But not even up to this point was the con- 
duct of the provisional government of Milan satisfactory. The 
dallied with the opportunity, and tossed it from hand to hand, 
as aman does a ball of iron too hot for him. Accordingly, another 
power stepped in, seized the direction of the movement, and 
distorted it from its true and only natural career. 

Virtually cashiering the Milanese government from their 
functions, Charles-Albert, within a week after the first outbreak, 
assumed the conduct of the war. The antecedents of this man 
were not in his favour; even charitable persons could hardly 
credit him with higher motives for undertaking such a post, at 
such a juncture, than motives of personal ambition and dynastic 
aggrandisement. To make himself king of northern Italy, and 
to wipe out by a bold brush of the heroic kind certain old stains 
on his reputation as a patriot,—such, people could not but think, 
were his reasons for drawing the sword. Nor were his abilities 
or firmness of character such as to create an expectation that he 
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would cause these motives to go far in the action, and to make a 
large incision into current events. Still, had he come forward 
in good faith, such as he was, Italy would have welcomed him, 
and not grudged him his coveted reward. But there was what 
may be called a treachery of sentiment in Charles Albert’s 
adhesion to the Italian struggle; a treachery of sentiment, we 
say, for of the grosser treachery of act, a certain respect which 
his melancholy end secures him, must necessarily dispose us to 
acquit him,— and it may at least be said of him, that he showed 
himself in the struggle the best and bravest of the Italian princes. 
He came forward, we believe, with one half of his heart resolutely 
opposed to Austria; but the other half of his heart was opposed 
to that very tendency in Italy which was alone strong to back 
him in his resistance to Austria. In other words, he undertook 
the conduct of the war partly that he might deliver Italy from 
the Austrians, but partly also that he might prevent Italy, or 
even Lombardy alone, from becoming a republic. Mazzini has 
demonstrated this. He has shown, by the evidence of the con- 
temporary despatches of the British envoy at Turin to Lord 
Palmerston, that whatever portion of real patriotism may have 
mingled with the resolution of the Piedmontese government to 
declare war against Austria, and take possession of her revolted 
province of Lombardy, that resolution was in part also actuated 
by a desire to prevent the movement in Lombardy from becom- 
ing a republican movement, which it was just on the point of 
doing, and so to save the monarchical principle in other parts of 
Italy,—to wit, the Sardinian, the Tuscan, the Papal, and the 
Neapolitan crowns,—from the very likely chance of extinction. 
In short, a portion of the intention with which Charles-Albert 
and the Piedmontese government placed themselves at the head 
of the Italian movement, was negative to the very spirit of that 
movement,—a state of things out of which only a great military 
genius could have contrived to educe success. 

There were good and able men in the Moderate party, as it 
was called, which gathered round Charles-Albert and abetted 
him in his general suige. But the nature of the prepossessions 
of that party placed them, M. Mazzini holds, quite out of the 
stream of the movement they sought to command. Andacity is 
the prudence of revolutions; it was republicanism that inspired 
the movement, and that was alone strong and willing to fight for 
it; while at best the sentiment of the moderates was but the 
sentiment of constitutionalism, a kind of poor Italian whiggism, 
very capable, perhaps, of leading a settled country in a slow 
search after material and economic reforms, but totally powerless 
over the popular heart, which is stirred only by what is general 
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and magnificent, and totally incompetent, therefore, to initiate or 

control a national insurrection. Nevertheless, seeing that this 

party did come forward, with Charles-Albert at their head, the 

eaders of the republican party, the chiefs of Young Italy, placed 

the standard in their hands, and offered faithfully to follow it. 

It was not without forebodings that they did so. Duckie their 

conviction that within Italy itself the proclamation of a republic 

would have summoned forth all the popular enthusiasm, they saw 

extraneous reasons which would have rendered such a step im- 

mensely-hupeful. Switzerland, which refused her battalions to 

the king, was eager to give them to a republican insurrection ; 

and notwithstanding the non-intervention pledge of Lamartine, 

—that fatal act, so much applauded at the time, but which was 

really the stultification of the French Revolution, and the ruin of 

the whole European movement which that revolution began— 

France, in the heyday of her own republican joy, could not have 
withheld her help from a republican Italy. True, some of the 

Italian princes might then have gone over to Austria; but even 

that would have been an advantage. Considering all this, but 

not seeing it all so clearly, perhaps, as they did afterwards, the 

republicans held their peace as to the republic, and professed 

their willingness to rally round the ents of the royal patriot, 

fight for him and with Sim, and leave the whole political question 

to be decided subsequently to the struggle, by the free voice of 
the emancipated nation. Bat the incompetence of the moderate 

and — leadership did not the less display itself. The plans 

of the Piedmontese whigs for carrying on the struggle were con- 

tracted to the measure of the spirit in which they engaged in it. 

The republicans were distrusted; levies of volunteers were dis- 

couraged ; obstacles were thrown in the way of foreign auxiliaries, 

and of the Italian refugees, that flocked from all parts of the 

world to offer their zeal for the battle; and from a death-struggle . 
between an insurgent people and their oppressors, the thing was 

allowed to degenerate into a game of strategy between two 

regular armies. This, coupled with the inferiority of Charles- 

Albert as a general to his opponent, the veteran Radetzky, pre- 

determined the result. It was on the 18th of March, 1848, that 

the standard of insurrection had been raised by the revolt at 

Milan ; and on the 24th of July the first campaign was brought 

to a close, and Lombardy reconquered for Austria by the fatal 

battle of Custoza. In the spring of 1849 the Piedmontese 

cabinet, taking advantage of the critical state of Austria as occa- 

sioned by the Hungarian war, decided upon a second campaign ; » 
which ended, as ail know, in the defeat of the Italian troops by 
Radetzky at Novara, on the 23rd of March, and the immediate. 
abdication of Charles-Albert. 
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Thus the attempt to conduct the Italian war of independence: 
according to.a royalist programme, and with a monarchical re- 
construction of the country in the vista, had completely failed. 
The struggle, however, was not over. Notwithstanding that all 
the conditions so favourable to success at the outset had been 
swept away in the interim,—the enthusiasm of the people at the 
first: prospect of liberty, the courage imparted by their first 
victories, the stupefaction of Austria and her allies among the 
Italian princes, the sympathy of foreign powers and especially of 
France,—notwithstanding all this, and that the reaction had 
already begun over Europe, and the reactionaries everywhere 
regained their presence of mind and their strength, the republi- 
canism of Italy dared to step boldly forward, and, seizing the 
banner which royalty had dropped doe its nerveless grasp, to 
prolong the experiment in her own name and on her own 
responsibility. Venice and Rome severally took up and jointly 
sustained to the last the cause which the cabinet of Turin had 
been compelled to abandon. 

At the outbreak of the insurrection, as we have already said, 
the other governments of Italy had been obliged to give an 
apparent support to the design of Charles-Albert. Tuscany had 
furnished 7000 men; Madame Tussaud’s ‘Benevolent Pope 
Pius IX.,’ more terrified than pleased with the state of things he 
had so largely contributed to bring about, had seen a levy of 
10,000 Romaus raised for the Lombard war, and blessed by his 
own priests ; and even king Bomba had hastened to despatch an 
army of 40,000 Neapolitans, under the command of General 
Pepe, who had just returned from exile, as his contingent to the 
national war. But it was clearly not in the nature of things that 
the Duke of Tuscany, the Pope, or the King of Naples, should 
wish well to a contest, the fruits of which were to accrue to the 
Sardinian crown. 

King Bomba was the first to show his repentance. The 
Gupdien army had advanced a considerable distance on its way 
to Lombardy, when General Pepe received an order to remain 
inactive until further instructions. The patriot kept the order 
in his pocket, and resolved to disobey it. But the dreadful riot and 
massacre of the 15th of May having made Ferdinand once more 
a: despot in Naples, the army was recalled. General Pepe, with 
the small portion of the troops that were bold enough to adhere 
to him in spite of the royal order, threw himself into Venice, 
resolved to make that part of Italy the scene of his immediate 
services. Venice was then a republic under a provisional 
government; the citizens, after the expulsion of the Austrian 
garrison on the 22nd of March, having raised once more the 
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emblem of their ancient glories, the republican standard of St. 
Mark. Not long after the arrival of General Pepe, however, the 
Venetians, willing to show their trust in Charles- Albert, 

to the fusion of their little republic with Lombardy and Pied- 
mont, so as to form a United Kingdom of Northern Italy. But 
the battle of Custoza (24th July) having annihilated that dream, 
and restored Lombardy to the Austrians, Venice once more fell 
back upon herself. A triumvirate was appointed, of which Manin 
was one; and General Pepe took the command of the troops of 
defence. 

The pope was as bad as king Bomba. As early as the 29th 
of April, 1848, he betrayed his sentiments by declaring in full 
consistory his repugnance to an offensive war with Austria; and 
during the first campaign with Charles-Albert, it was clear to 
the Romans that his heart was more with Austria than with 
Italy. When, at the conclusion of that campaign, the Austrians 

unished the Romans for their patriotism in sending a levy to 
ombardy, by invading the cutee territories, the pope seemed 
hardly to thank his subjects for repelling them. The appoint- 
ment of the Rossi ministry, whose policy was notoriously that of 
hostility to the national war, was a fresh revelation on the part of 
the ye of his retrograde tendencies ; and, though the assassina= 
tion of Rossi, on the 15th of November, was the work of private 
hatred, it indicated the sullen state of the popular feeling. Eight 
days after that event, the pope, frightened out of his scanty wits, 
deserted his sovereignty, and fled to Gaeta in the territory of the 
king of Naples. A commission to which he had delegated his 
powers refused to act. Twice the Roman parliament, which 
was then sitting, supplicated him to return, and twice he repulsed 
the deputation. What was to be done? Rome was without a 
sovereign, and anarchy was imminent. The parliament rose to 
the level of the occasion. It dissolved itself, and left an appeal 
to be made to the whole body of the people. Never was a people 
more unanimous. Out of a total segues of 2,800,000 souls, 
343,000—that is, the great bulk of the adult male citizens— 
voted in the committees, freely and of their own accord. The 
constituent assembly of 150 members, thus appointed by universal 
suffrage, met at Rome on the 6th of February, 1849 ; and on the 
9th the noblest formal step of the whole revolution was deli- 
berately taken by the abolition of the temporal power of the 
papacy, and the proclamation of a Roman republic. Only jive 
members of the Constituent Assembly out of one hundred and 
forty-four who were present, dissented from the abolition of the 
temporal Papacy, and only eleven from the proclamation of the 
republic. there be worth in the voice of a people at all, here 
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was as distinct and respectable an utterance of that voice as was 
ever heard on the face of the earth. Mazzini was not one of the 
representatives returned at the first election; he was not then in 
the papal states. After having remained as long as possible in 
Lombardy, trying, in a private capacity, to infuse his spirit into 
the counsels of those who, under Charles-Albert, were conduct- 
ing the war, he had attached himself to the little army of volun- 
teers who, under Garibaldi, continued the desperate struggle on 
their own account after the defeat of the main Sardinian army. 
But the news from Rome drew him thither. Received with 
universal acclamations as the one man upon whom, among all 
others, the hopes of Italy rested, he was immediately returned to 
fill a vacancy in the assembly. And when, in imitation of the 
Venetians, the Romans chose a triumvirate to administer the 
affairs of their republic, and to conduct its share in the great war 
of Italian independence, Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellini were the 
men appointed. 

With Venice a republic, with Rome a republic, and with the 
cabinet of Turin bent once more on an experiment in the area 
of Lombardy, it did seem, in the spring of 1849, as if there was 
a sure omen of independence for Italy. Naples alone, within 
the peninsula, was the negative element; and without the 
nt there was a providential distraction for Austria in the 

ungarian struggle. But the victory of Novara having (23rd 
March), placed the cabinet of Turin completely hors de combat, 
the enterprise remained exclusively in the hands of repub- 
licanism. How the two republics, that of Rome and that of 
Venice, should respectively act; how they should correspond 
and co-operate for mutual sustenance; how they should stir up 
and inspire the elements of nationality throughout the other 
Seager of Italy, so as to expand the area of the revolution; and 

ow they should be regarded and supported by the neutral 
powers of Europe—these were the circumstances on which the 
issue now depended. 

As regards the conduct of the republics themselves, nothing 
could be braver, more just, or more chivalrous. ‘The defence of 
Venice will figure as a brilliant episode in the future history of 
Italy. From the importance, however, of the political considera- 
tions involved, it is Rome that merits the greater share of our 
attention. What was the behaviour of the Roman republic? 

Could a continent feel shame, this were a question to make all 
Europe blush. Were nations liable to any punishment, visible 
in the persons of their inhabitants, for their conduct towards 
other nations, the result of the conduct of the English nation 
towards Italy, not to mention Hungary, in the spring of 1849, 
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should be, that every Englishman now alive should wear the 
mark of a hot iron on his forehead, or have one of the fingers of 
his right hand cut off. We protest we are sick of the thought 
of our national cold-heartedness in all those great opportunities 
of action for the good of Europe, which God, these ate years 
past, has been throwing before us. If there be one reflection 
which more than another must necessarily present itself to a 
right mind reviewing the history of continental Europe during 
the last three years, it is the reflection of the magnanimity, the 
honesty, the mercy, the enduring heroism of the chiefs of the 
party of the movement, as contrasted with the poltroonery, the 
mendacity, the cruelty, the systematic jesuitism, of almost all 
the leaders and almost all the advocates of the cause of tyranny. 
We except no country. If the advocates of despotism in this 
country have not been cowardly, mendacious, cruel, and jesuitic 
in act, they have been cowardly, mendacigyus, cruel,. and jesuitic, 
with tongue and with pen. In the Times and. in the Quarteriy 
Review assertions have again and again heen made regarding the 
Italian movement in general, anc’ conduct of the 
republic in particular, the like of which, if Htazarded in: the affairs 
of daily life, would cause the slanderer to be cut at all the clubs, 
and excluded from honourable society. As a specimen of these 
assertions, we may cite the often repeated akon, that the 
Roman revolution was a reign of terror, brought about and per- 
aay by a band of foreign adventurers intruded upon the 

oman population, and mad with all the wildest crotchets of 
socialism and communism. ‘To those of our readers upon whom 
the frequency of the repetition of this calumny may have suc- 
ceeded in making some impression, we would recommend the 
perusal of M. Mazzini’s ‘ Letter to Messieurs De Tocqueville 
and De Falloux, Ministers of France,’ in which he charges these 
gentlemen with wilful falsehood in their representations of the 
behaviour of the Roman republic, and supports the charge by 
evidence. Those who know M. Mazzini would stake their lives 
on the truth of every statement of facts that passes his lips or 
flows from his pen, and here are a few of the sentences which 
this man of spotless principle addresses to the slanderers :— 


‘In what manner was the double proclamation (of the fall of the 
papacy, and of the inauguration of the republic) received by the popu- 
lations? Was there through all the extent of the Roman territory a 
single attempt at resistance, a single mark of dissent, a single protesta- 
tion in favour of the fullen power ? No, not one. A few carbiniers 
on the frontiers of Naples deserted, perhaps imagining themselves 
compromised by the arrests they had been obliged to make under 
Gregory. And this was all. The towns and the country saluted the. 
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republic with a common joy. The old municipalities, elected under 
the papal regime sent in their adhesion—since renewed by those 
elected by universal suffrage on the 11th of March. Pius IX. had 
still some personal friends; the papal government could not boast of 
one..... 

‘ The Constituent Assembly, consisting of 150 members, the élite of 
the country, by the instincts of the heart, if not by the force of intel- 
ligence, and of whom seven only did not belong to the Roman states, 
kept their seats without interruption, until the moment when brute 
force, violating the duties and promises of France, dissolved them. 
That assembly dictated or sanctioned everything done from the 9th of 
February until the 2nd of July. And by whom did it govern ? 
First, by an executive committee—two Romans, Armellini and 
Montecchi; one Neapolitan, Saliceti. Afterwards by the triumvirate 
—the same proportion. But, below the supreme executive, all that 
served to vivify and practically to carry out the common thought, all 
that represented or that affected the country in administration, in the 
distributiop, of ,offices, in‘ the everyday affairs of state, was purely 
Roatan. « Tne president of the council under the executive committee, 
Muzzstslii; the niidister of grice and justice, Lazzarini; of foreign 
affairs; Kuscen!; those of the interior, Saffi and Mayer; of finance, 
Guicioli and Manzoni; of public works, Sterbini and Montecchi; of 
war, Campello and Calandrelli—all belonged to the Roman states. 
The police was successively directed by Mariani, Meucci, Meloni, and 
Galvagni—all Roman subjects. The ministry of public instruction 
was entrusted to a Roman, Sturbinetti; other Romans were charged 
with the direction of the public debt, and of the statistical department, 
and with the presidency of the High Court of Justice, the direction of 
the hospitals, the mint, &c. A commission of seven, all Romans— 
Sturbinetti, Piacentini, Salvati, Meucci, Allocatelli, Spada, Castellani 
—was named to examine all applications for employment. Not a 
single president, not a single employé or government officer in the pro- 
vinces, that was not born a subject of the Roman states. Amongst 
all the superior officers successively appointed from the first to the 
last day of the republic, I find but two men who were not born Romans, 
Avezzana, minister of war; and Brambilla, a member of the financial 
committee.—And the army: the small army concentrated in Rome at 
the time of the siege was composed of the Ist of the line, Colonel 
de Pasqualis; 2nd ditto, Colonel Gaucci Mollara; 3rd ditto, Colonel 
Marchetti — all these Romans, soldiers and officers. Two light 
regiments: the first commanded by Masi—entirely Romans; the 
second, commanded by Pasi—the same. The Roman legion com- 
manded by Galletti; the riflemen commanded by Mellara—all Romans, 
The small body of the Reduci, Romans; the battalion Bignami, 
Romans; the regiment called ‘The Union,’ Romans; the body of 
carbiniers, General Galletti, Romans; the dragoons, Romans; the body 
of engineers, Romans; the artillery, Romans. All these; all the chiefs 
I have already mentioned; the colonels Piana, Amedei, Berti-Pichat, 
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the general-in-chief Roselli, the chief intendants, Gaggrotti, and after- 
wards Salvati; the principal employés at the ministry of war, all 
Romans—represented the indigenous element. Where, then, were the 
foreigners? Garibaldi and his legion, 800 men; Arcioni and his 
legion, 300 men; Manara, dead for liberty, and his Lombard riflemen, 
500 men; 200 Poles; the foreign legion, 100 men; the handful of brave 
men who defended the Vaccello under Medici:—altogether 2000 men; 
but not really so many, because Arcioni’s legion contained at least one- 
third of Romagnoli, because the little knot of cavalry which formed 
part of Garibaldi’s legion, and which was commanded by Masina of 
Bologna—dead on the field—were almost all Roman citizens, and 
because half even of the foot soldiers of Garibaldi belonge@ to the 
country. The number of ‘foreigners’ who assisted in the dctence of 
Rome was from 1400 to 1500 men, amongst a total of 14,000..... 
‘ Foreigners!’ I entreat pardon of my country for having inscribed 
the word, after you, upon my page. What? Lombards, Tuscans, 
Italians, foreigners at Rome? And it is by you, Frenchmen—by you, 


‘The accusation of violence, of a reign of terror, directed against 
_the republican government, is an accusation to which the lie is now 
solemnly given by the facts of our defence. The armed enthusiasm of 
a whole people is not to be commanded by terror.... You cannot 
repeat the absurd accusation without others being able to reply, ‘ yours 
is a premeditated lie.’ Pass by the assassination of Rossi, which has 
been so often and so hypocritically cited. The republic, inaugurated 
on the 9th of February, 1849, needs not exculpate itself from a deed 
which occurred on the 16th of November, 1848, when the princely 
party, the moderates, the partisans of Charles-Albert, possessed the 
field. During nearly five months of republican government can you, 
gentlemen, point out a single condemnation to death for a political 
offence?—A single exile, founded upon political suspicions?—A single 
exceptional tribunal instituted in Rome to judge political offences?— 
A single newspaper suspended by order of the government ?—A single 
decree directed to restrain the liberty of the press anterior to the siege? 
If so, point them out. Point out the laws originating in a system of 
terror; point out the ferocious bands of whom you speak: point out 
the victims of our rule;—or resign yourselves to be branded as liars. 
.... Our prisons were all but empty of political offenders. Two or 
three individuals strongly suspected of intercourse with your camp, two 
or three cardinals taken in the very act of conspiracy, and an official, © 
Zamboni, guilty of desertion, were all who were under trial when M. 
‘de Corcelles visited the prisons. ‘The men most averse to the republic 
—a Mamiani, a Pantaleoni—walked free through the streets of Rome.’ 


In short, were all history to be searched for an instance of a 
popular movement in every respect exemplary and noble, nothing 
could be found that would eclipse the Roman movement of 1849 


who, in re-establishing the pontifical throne, have been supported by 
Austrians and Spaniards—that this reproach is made!.... 
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It may be made a question how the Republic would have con- 
tinued to conduct itself, and whether the sequel would have 
been as glorious as the commencement; but that the commence- 
ment was glorious, no honest man who knows the facts can o 
sibly deny. In gravity of deportment, in thoughtfulness, and in 
forbearance, the republicans of Rome far excelled those of Paris. 

The ideas of Socialism and Communism which determined so 

much of the activity of the Parisian republicans, had scarcely any 

existence at Rome; indeed, it might be made a reproach to the 

Italian revolutionists by their French brethren, that their pro- 

gramme was purely one of political emancipation, and included 

not the slightest recognition of any of the current theories of 

social reorganization. Not only so, but, in as far as they are 

committed by the printed words of M. Mazzini, the revolu- 

tionists of Italy are committed against communism. Inspired 

solely by the desire of national independence, the Italian move- 

ment was not a movement of a mere sect or class; it was a move- 

ment of all classes and degrees of the Italian people. 

Had the Roman republic been left free to fight out its own 
battle with the Pope and Austria, or even with the Pope 
Austria and Naples combined, the Roman republic might have 
been still in existence, Italy might have been a European nation, 
and the whole situation of the civilized world might have been 
different from what it now is. There was, at least, strength enough 
in Italy, if added to the strength of Hungary, to hold the abso- 
lutism of Continental Europe in a long death-wrestle. And to 
play its part in such a death-wrestle, the Roman republic was 
preparing, when, proh pudor ! a foreign force stepped in from a 
quarter the least suspected. ‘The countries chiefly guilty of 
abetting Austrian absolutism in its struggle with Italian liberty, 
were Spain, France, and England. Of Spain,—poor Spain, still 
Papal and priest-ridden, little else was to be expected. But for 
France and England there is no excuse. 

France is the greater culprit. France was the country to 
which the Italians had always looked for sympathy and support 
in their efforts for the liberation of the peninsula; from no> 
country in the world had they expected so much. The testimon 
of Napoleon himself, so decisively given at St. Helena, that a 
circumstances conspired to prove that Italy was destined one 
day to be a great and united nation, used to be quoted by 
the Italians, not only as the prophecy of a great and sagacious 
man, but also as a Lind of pledge that the people whose chief 
boast was that they inherited the Napoleonian ideas and were 
resolved to carry them out, would never be wanting to the cause 
of Italian unity. Moreover, the French revolution of 1848 had 
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distinctly committed itself to a course of fraternal conduct towards 
the Italian patriots. Italy had been the one express exception to 
the Se em of neutral policy towards foreign governments 
so suicidally provided for the revolution by the pedantic magna- 
nimity of Saection Nay, so late as the 9th of September, 
1848, when the first heat of the French revolution was over, and 
when, by the failure of the first campaign of Charles Albert, 
Austria was again mistress of Lombardy, General Pepe had 
received a note from the Duke D’Harcourt, the minister of the 
French republic at Rome, announcing positively that several 
French ships of war and 4000 men were about to be sent to 
co-operate with the Italians in the defence of Venice. But the 
accession of Louis Napoleon to the presidency of the French 
republic, coincident as it was with the flight of the pope, the 
abolition of the temporal papacy, and the institution of a 
republic in Rome, changed all this, and converted France into 
the treacherous foe of the people she was so solemnly sworn to 
help and todefend. On the 24th of April, 1849, that is about ten 
weeks after the proclamation of the Roman republic, General 
Oudinot, with his troops, landed at Civita Vecchia. Even then 
France behaved like a liar, and showed a false face. She had not come 
to suppress liberty at Rome ; oh, no,—she had come only to save 
Rome from falling into the much worse hands of the Austrians; 
she had come to overbear the chances of anarchy by her patron- 
izing presence, to persuade the good old pope and his people to 
shake hands if possible, and to see that the people should be 
duly interrogated and consulted in the final settlement of their 
form of government, and of all measures for the safety of the 
state! Oh, the liar! Oh, the foul, treacherous, deliberate, 
inexcusable liar! The French government, we mean; for we 
do not believe that in this affair the French government repre- 
sented the French nation! But the Romans were not deceived; 
they saw the ugly face through the fair mask; they charged 
Mazzini and his tellow-triumvirs with the defence of the republic; 
and for two months all Europe gazed on the spectacle of a single 
Italian city, with a young and improvised army of, 14,000 men 
defying, fighting, ond holding in check 30,000 soldiers of warlike 
an chiediienn France. On the 3rd of July all was over, and 
the French army took possession of Rome. 

Centuries hence this base, this devilish action, will be a black 
spot in the history of France. In all the annals of infamy one 
can hardly find its parallel. The republic of France, founded on 
universal suffrage, gave this most fraternal embrace to the republic 
of Rome, founded on a like basis,—the fraternal embrace of Cain 
to his brother Abel. ‘ And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is 
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‘Abel thy brother? And he said, I know not: am I my 
‘brother’s keeper? And He said, What hast thou done? the 
ai ‘voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto Me from the ground. 
| ‘ And now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath opened 
‘her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand.’ And 
on what pretext did France act so? ‘The pretext of religion,. 
forsooth ; of regard for the interests of the’¢atholic church! The” 
pope was not only the sovereign of Rome, but the spiritual head 
of Christendom; and could France, as a dutiful daughter of the 
church, forbear to restore the papacy to the eminence whereon 
| Charlemagne had set it? ‘True, the pope, even at Gaeta, even 
be at Timbuctoo, even at John o’ Groat’s house, would still, aecord- 
1 ing to the theory, be the head of the church; clad in purple, 
with a tiara on his head, or rowing a fisherman’s. boat, with a 
ment of coarse serge to cover him, the descendant of St. 
eter might still, if“catholic Christendom really cared a button. 
for him, be the spiritual ruler of’catholic Christendom. But then.’ 
custom, diplomatic necessity, propriety, the advantage in these 
a degenerate days not only of having a symbol, but of gilding it 
1] and painting it, so that it may flare in the sun! Oh, the cant! 
q oh, the wretched, hypocritical, atheistic cant! From whose 
i mouths, from the mouths of what sort of men, did these reasons 
i come? Who were thus so anxious to restore the pope, that, to 
i do so, they were willing to sacrifice promises and consistency, 
I and to trample out in fire and blood the liberties of a brave and 
trusting people? Were they men of faith, sons of orthodoxy, noble 
| fanatics led by some supposed inspiration? Not they. They 
i were the “alte: Bacrenal the atheists, the picked atheists, of irreli- 
i gious France; they were the disciples of Voltaire and Volney ; 
i they were men to whom not calyuthdlicism, but religion itself, » 
was at heart ascoff and aderision ; men in whose secret thoughts 
i a whole pyramid of popes was not worth a single bon mot, a single 
i good dinner, a pose plastique of Taglioni. There are religious 
i men, there are perhaps orthodox believers, among the politicians 
of France; but it was not ¢hey that restored Pius IX. The 
papacy at the present moment is propped up by French 
atheism. 

And England? What of the conduct of England in this same 
affair? Venial, certainly, as compared with that of France ; but 
still mean, mercenary, and dishonourable! The people of Eng- 
land, it is true, difficult as they are to move in foreign questions, 
were here sound at heart. As in all our public meetings on the 
Hungarian question, the voice, the general acclamation was for 
a war, should that be necessary, in behalf of the Hungarians ; so, 
could the whole of the British nation have been polled on the 
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question of the Roman republic, the instinctive vote of thousands 
would have been, ‘ Let us help Mazzini, and deliver Italy.’ But 
among our talking and official men, and in the columns of many 
even of our liberal newspapers, what was the language in use ? 
The ingratitude of the Romans to their kind and good pope, who 
had done so much for them; the preferability of a course of slow 
and gradual reforms to any revolutionary movement; the dangers 
of republican government; the chances of a reign of terror,— 
these were our stock phrases during the progress of the contro- 
versy. Fools that we were! The pope! what had we to do with 
the pope? Were we not a protestant nation? Had we not for 
three hundred years been calling the Le an old humbug, the 
man of sin, a triple-hatted chimera, a defunct relic of a rotten 
past, which it would be for the good of the whole world to see 
finally and irretrievably on away? And if so, if these ex- 
pressions had any meaning for us, with what other feelings than 
those of joy, and of devout thankfulness, should we have regarded 
that spontaneous development of Providence which seemed to be 
achieving the splendid result for us, and clearing the earth of 
an old and detestable incumbrance? Political expediencies, 
relations with foreign powers,—what had these to do in such a 
question as this? And the ingratitude of the Romans to the 
pe, forsooth; as if a slave, whose master widens his shackles a 
ittle, is to be accused of ingratitude when, on the pertinacious 
refusal of that master to widen them any more, he dares himself 
to fling them wholly off! ‘ Words, Horatio, words, words, words!’ 
The crime of England in this matter, in short, is the same in 
kind as that of France,—indifference, scepticism, want of faith. 
The protestantism which we had vaunted for three hundred 
years had no power over our rulers. The papacy was falling in 
a legitimate and spontaneous way, by the operation of causes 
proper to the land it was native to; falling without a single 
aggression from without that could by any licence of speech be 


- called persecution or intolerance; and we, the sons of the 


Reformation, the free men of the protestant north, stood by,. 
looked on quietly and carelessly, and were rather pleased than 
otherwise when haan set the pope on his new pair of atheistic 
crutches. For we so love order; we are so afraid of anarchy! 
The punishment of France has yet to come ; but England has 
had hers. This poor triple-hatted absurdity we call a pope, who a 
few months ago was rolling in the dust, and whom a single bold 
and strong word of ours would then have sent to irrevocable per- 
dition—what does he do, the moment he has been raised to his 
legs again, and has had time to get his clothes brushed, but ful- 
minate a bull at us, re-annex us to the papal see, and take liber- 
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ties with the map of our island which no pope has dared to take 
for three centuries, and for which, had they been offered in the 
time of Cromwell, that English ruler would have given instant 
payment by going to the ‘Tiber with an army at his back, and 
tearing the soul of the papacy out of its wretched body. 

We ought to profit by the lesson we have just received. This 
is not the place to discuss with any degree of speciality the 
manner in which the government and the people of England 
should meet the papal aggression. With much that has been 

, Said jon that subject we can have no sympathy. The idea of 
making this aggression the pretext for reviving a system of pains 
and penalties against the exercise of the’tatholic form of worship,~ 
or against the civil co-equality of%catholics with protestants in ¢ 
this country, is contrary both to justice and to the spirit of the 
time. Butthere is one course of procedure in the case, perfectly 
consistent with the most scrupulous love of toleration, and which 
all classes of protestant Englishmen alike, members of the church 
of England as well as dissenters, sceptics and freethinkers as 
well as orthodox theologians, may agree to pursue. We may 
retaliate on the pope by attacking him in his own dominions. 
We all profess to regard the papacy as a chief impediment yet 
existing in the way of progressive thought and progressive civili- 
zation. Let us but act out this belief; let us but resume heart 
and soul the work of reformation at the point where Luther 
and Calvin left it; let us continue the struggle which they 
bequeathed to us against the effete and now putrescent papacy. 
Let us swear war against the temporal papacy as a political 
institution, and pledge ourselves, in all our diplomatic relations, 
in all our public literature, in all the methods in which we can 
exert our collective activity as inhabitants of one of the most 
powerful countries on the earth—to work for the destruction of 
the papal sovereignty of central Italy. Let us attack the pope 
where oe will feel it most—in Rome. Nor is this a mere vague 
aspiration. Italy is now once more the chained victim of the 
most horrid despotism. Rome is once more a cage of priests; 
every twenty-third man met in her streets is a priest; the 
puppet-pope and a wretched set of cardinals are her systematic 
mis-governors ; her prisons are full of state offenders; her best 
and noblest spirits are living in sad exile; her populace are in a 
worse condition than they were in before. In Tagine it is the 
same. There, the newspapers tell us, all the greatest literary 
productions of the human mind—the works of Shakspeare, of - 
Goethe, of Sophocles, and of those of our most distinguished 
contemporaries—are forbidden to be sold or read. Is a single 
argument more needed to prove that the system of government 
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under which Italy now subsists ought to be torn to pieces by the 
united indignation of all mankind? Were such a Seanes issued 
in our country, should we not rise in universal insurrection, and 
hang our whole queen’s cabinet on one gibbet for their pains ? 
And are Italians less of men than ourselves? Let us, then, have 
a distinct policy in reserve. Whether again within this genera- 
tion the democracy of Italy will rise; whether we shall again 
soon behold Lombardy, Rome, and Naples in a state of convul- 
sion—it is hard to tell But should such a crisis come—should 
we again see a triumvir Mazzini with all that is noblest in Italy 
trampling on the neck of the papal system—let us profit by our 
recent experience and know which side to befriend; let us 
throw all our petty diplomacies and anti-republicanisms aside, 
and give full burst to our best and bravest instincts; thus help- 
ing a gifted and generous people to regain their rights in 
their own way, doing ourselves a good turn, and rendering a 
grand service to the future civilization of the world. : 


It is virtually but a continuation of these remarks to turn our 
attention for a little to the present state of Germany. There, 
with a few characteristic cA sma there has been a perform- 
ance of the same drama that we have seen enacted’ on the soil of 
Italy—a powerful development of democratic tendency, followed 
by a Jesuitic reaction, the success of which, however, has been 
by no means complete. 

The effect of the great European movement of 1848 upon 
Germany was to constitutionalize all her thirty-five constituent 
states; that is, to bestow upon them, each and singly, the forms 
of free representative government. This was the work of an 
instant: a barricade or two, or a riot in several of the chief 
German towns, and all that part of the business was over. But 
there was one great question of common interest to all the German 
states, which it was impossible thus immediately to adjust on the 
basis of the new state of things produced by the seven, and 
which it was necessary, therefore, to postpone for more leisurely 
consideration. ‘This was the question of the federal constitution 
of Germany as a whole; of the system of central institutions 
whereby the thirty-five states should be retained in the neeessary 
degree of unison, and made to exercise a collective activity in 
the general affairs of Europe. Since the pacification of Europe 
in 1815, these objects had been accomplished, so far as they were 
accomplished at all, by an institution called the Federal Diet, 
consisting of seventeen plenipotentiaries sent by the various 
Germanic governments; the eleven principal states of Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse- 
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Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg, each sending 
one representative, while the remaining six representatives were 
shared among the minor states. In this central Diet Austria 
enjoyed the presidency; and in certain cases of importance, the 
Diet had the power of resolving itself into a body called the 
Plenum, in which the votes were portioned out so as to secure 
the preponderant influence of the greater states, while permitting 
a greater semblance of influence to the smaller ones. Such a 
federal constitution, constructed as it had been in the service of 
absolutism, at a time when, by the downfal of Napoleon, abso- 
lutism had become dominant in Europe, and used as it had 
always been for the purposes of Absolutism,—that is, for the sup- 
pression of all free political movements in the separate states, by 
the exercise of the central power,—became manifestly incom- 
petent to the wants and necessities of Germany in the new 
situation in which the revolution of 1848 had placed her. As the 
individual states had been liberalized by that movement, so it 
became essential that the federal government which held them 
together should be liberalized too, should cease to be a mere 
absolutist committee of the plenipotentiaries of princes, and should 
be shaped so as to represent the common interests and tendencies 
of the combined Germanic peoples. Various schemes were pro- 
posed for the attainment of this end. The German republicans 
were of course active,—eager, if possible, to draw public opinion 
on in favour of the scheme of a federal German republic, repre- 
sented by a congress of deputies from the several states, which 
they hoped might in time become republics also. But the pre- 
vailing desire of the politicians was for a new German empire, 
to consist of a constitutional confederation of all the Germanic 
states, with the exception of Austria, under the imperial presi- 
dency of Prussia; Austria to form, with her Hungarian, Slavonian, 
and Italian provinces, an empire apart, having no direct power 
in Germanic affairs, but retained in strict and cordial alliance. 
This was the favourite idea of the Frankfort parliament, but that 
body failed in elaborating it. Then Prussia herself took it up; 
and king and people seemed to be alike eager for the execution 
of a plan which promised to place Prussia in the prominent 
European position suitable to her claims and merits. Austria, 
however, resisted the project with all her might; and her opposi- 
tion, joined with that of some of her creatures among the smaller 
states, was sufficient to render it impracticable. Under the 
auspices of Austria, the old Diet was resuscitated; and it was 
contended, that whatever modifications in the federal constitution 
might be desirable should be made through the Diet itself, as the 
accredited organ of the general will of Germany. Upon this 
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mode of settlement Prussia, in her turn, put a decided negative ; 
and thus, a month or two ago, the question stood as far from a 
decision as ever,— Austria resolute against any diminution of her 
influence, and Prussia announcing, through her blustering king, 
that she would suffer all extremities rather than part with ‘the 
sum of the rights which God had placed in her hands.’ The 
uestion, however, had, in the course of two years, somewhat 
tered its character. Originally it had been a democratic 
uesticn, a question of the German peoples; but in the course of 

e reaction which had since been quietly going on against the 
revolution, it had become a mere quarrel between two rival 
a nna a mere dynastic contest between the House of 

apsburg and that of Hohen-Zollern. 

Meanwhile events were occurring which made the resolution 
of the question in some way or other absolutely imperative. For 
want of some recognised central organ of Germanic power, 
hostilities were breaking out, and Germany was threatened with 
disintegration. First, there was the case of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The universal popular feeling of Germany was in favour of the 
spontaneous movement which had begun in the duchies for their 
more thorough incorporation with Germany; and after the revo- 
lution of 1848, volunteers from all the German states had gone 
to assist the Holsteiners in their opposition to the government of 
Denmark. Prussia was perhaps the most eager of the German 
states in this cause, Austria the most backward. But, the other 
powers of Europe showing themselves, through their official 
organs, wholly averse to the project of the Holsteiners, and wholly 
on the side of Denmark, the war in Schleswig-Holstein assumed 
the appearance of a scandal which the rest of Europe called on 
Germany to put down, under threat that, if she did not do so, 
it should be done for her. Here, accordingly, was one conspi- 
cuous instance of the necessity of a central executive, that should 
act for the German states as a whole, and a powerful incentive 
to Prussia and Austria to come to terms regarding the organiza- 
tion of such an executive. But more decisive still, as a stimulus 
to the same effect, was the episode of the revolution in Hesse- 
Cassel. The elector of this state, which, for exterit of territory, 
ranks eighth among the German states, made a wretched attempt 
to violate the constitution that had been granted to his subjects,, 
by resorting to that dangerous pastime of despots, the levying of 
taxes on his own authority. The people gloriously and legiti~ 
mately resisted him, and he was obliged to run away. A dispute 
like this between the sovereign of a minor German state and his 
subjects, was precisely one of those cases in which, under the old 
system, the central Germanic Diet would have exerted its powers; 
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and Austria, tired of delay, and bent upon bringing her difference 
with Prussia, respecting the propriety of reorganizing the Diet, 
to a crisis, came ea at once in her old capacity as the leader 
of the confederation, and sent troops in the name of the con- 
federacy into the territory of Hesse-Cassel, ostensibly to bring 
about a just settlement, but really to help the tyrannical elector. 
Prussia and her king rose erect at the insult. What, thus restore 
the functions of the effete Diet? Thus ignore the claims and the 
rights of Prussia, and proceed as if no question of a change in the 
central executive had ever heen raised? Thus thrust an Austrian 
army into a territory where, by its geographical position, it would 
cut off the connexion between one part of Prussia and another, and 
consequently, in case of a very possible contingency, — Prussia 
at a disadvantage? On these grounds, rather than from any real 
sympathy with the people of Hesse-Cassel in their struggle with 
theis worthless elector, the government of Prussia ventured on 
the bold step of calling forth all the military strength of the 
country, and daring Austria to mortal combat. 

How the two countries stood opposed to each other, like two 
pugilists prepared for encounter ; how all Europe looked intently 
on, foreseeing the renewal of a general continental war; how, at 
the last moment, a meeting at Olmiitz was arranged between 
Manteuffel, the premier of licenitis and Prince Schwarzenberg, 
the premier of Austria; and how at this meeting terms of peace 
were arranged which permitted the two powers to disband their 
levies, and restored all Europe to propriety—are matters still 
fresh in the recollection of the readers of the newspapers. In 
our natural delight, however, at having escaped the horrors of a 
general war, we hardly venture to open our eyes, so distinctly as 
we ought to do, to the real and unmistakable character of this 
Manteuffel-Schwarzenberg pacification. In the first place, it is 
a manifest submission on the part of Prussia; a manifest betrayal 
not only of the enthusiastic aspirations of the nation, but also of 
the blustering pledges of Frederick-William himself. True, the 
agreement at Olmiitz was that the old Central Diet should be 
set aside, and that a new Central Executive should be con- 
structed on the basis of a theoretical dualism between Austria 
and Prussia. True, the Dresden conferences, to which the 
elaboration of this scheme of a dualism was referred, have been 
sitting upon it, and have concluded, it is said, in favour of a new 
Diet, to consist of eleven votes, whereof four are to be shared 
equally between Austria and Prussia, the remaining seven being 
distributed among the other states, taken singly or in groups. 
Nevertheless, the fact is that Austria has had her own way in 
the controversy, and that Prussia has succumbed; and such is 
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the popular feeling among the Prussians themselves. But more 
important than the character of the Olmiitz pacification in its 
relations to Prussia, is its character in relation to the great cause 
of liberal government of which Prussia in her king has been the 
vacillating and hypocritical representative. Considered in this 
relationship, the treaty of Olmiitz must be regarded as a 
heavy blow and a great discouragement. Concocted by two 
known reactionaries—Manteuffel and Schwarzenberg—it is a 
studied triumph of German absolutism, the most powerful diplo- 
matic check yet administered to that ensemble of tendencies 
which the revolutionary movement of 1848 called into action. 
For, what have been its first-fruits? In Holstein the utter extinc- 
tion, amid tears of shame, of a cause wherewith, rightly or 
wrongly, German sentiment had associated the hopes of liberalism 
—the extinction of this cause by the fiat of a Prusso-Austrian 
commission backed by a reserve of military force! And in 
Hesse-Cassel a consummation still more gross and questionable 
—the restoration of the fugitive tyrant, without condition or 
stipulation, by a similar fiat, to the scene of his ill-used power! 
And these, doubtless, are but specimens of the kind of political 
solutions in which the new federal constitution will take care to 
deal. Prince Schwarzenberg has at least announced that an 
object kept primarily in view by the Dresden conferences, has 
been that of providing methods for ‘stemming the tide of re- 
volution, and protecting the principle of monarchy.’ Significant 
words these in the mouth of an Austrian absolutist ! 


Whether, therefore, we look to Italy, to Germany, or to any 
other part of Europe, everywhere the same phenomenon salutes 
us—the triumph of absolutism, by the use or by the menace of 
military force, over the demccratic efforts and the known demo- 
cratic aspirations of whole peoples. It would seem, indeed, as if 
events on this side of the Atlantic were conspiring to prove that, 
however ardently the unofficial millions may desire a change, and 
whatever advance a fortunate conjunction of circumtances may 
from time to time enable them to make towards realizing it, yet 
it is in the power of those who hold the government de facto to 
defy these millions by the aid of a few thousands from amongst 
them trained professionally to the use of arms, and, relying on 
these auxiliaries, either to resist the desired change altogether, or 
to thwart it and virtually take it back after it has been granted. 
It is but the power, it seems, possessed by monarchs and diplo- 
matists, of marching a few thousands of paid men hither and 
thither over the face of continental Europe, that prevents the 
multitudinous democracy of Europe from bursting all the tram- 
mels that lie between it and a vehement future. 
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Observing this state of things, marking everywhere this fact 
of the dominance of force over idea—of armies and those 
that can command them over the unarmed multitudes, however 
eager and aspiring—a French writer has recently brought into the 
literary market the very consoling speculation that this is a law 
of nature, an inevitable and providential necessity of the parti- 
cular period of history at which we have now arrived. We are 
on the eve, says M. Romieu, of an era of Cesarism. As, in the 
later days of the Roman Empire, the sovereignty of the world 
fell into the hands of a succession of men called Czesars, who 
could show no other right to its possession than that which the 
derived from the fact that circumstances, and especially the wi 
of the armies, had enabled them to seize it; so, in this nine- 
teenth century, Europe, and, indeed, all the civilized world, has 
reached a condition of society when the same process must be 
repeated, and the power of administering affairs parcelled out 
among a greater or less number of military adventurers, cast up 
by the turmoil of events, and capable of making the force of 
their respective egotisms prevail over a less or a greater area. In 
the first place, he says, the age of faith in dynastic right is gone. 
An opinion this in which all must agree with him! Except, 
perhaps, in Russia, there is no portion of the civilized earth 
where there remains in the minds of men a single trace of the 
theory of divine or absolute right to govern; a single trace of 
any other kind of reverence for kings or rulers than that which 
consists in the recognition of the sanctity of mere fact, mere 
custom, mere accidental ownership. Notwithstanding the pseudo- 
chivalry of the French legitimists, it may be asserted that there 
are no persons of sense in Europe who really care one farthing 
for the abstract principle of hereditary monarchy, or who, if it 
came to the push, would suffer the prick of a lance for all the 
hereditary monarchs in existence. But, on the other hand, says 
M. Romieu, the theory of government by. representation, by 
popular suffrage, by parliamentary discussion, is a mere fallacy 
and hallucination. Phe great mass of the people, in all ages, 
must be concerned with other cares than those of government; 
and whatever effect in determining government their aspirations 
may exercise, especially in times deatrelien, no formal me- 
chanism for the stated expression of these aspirations can ever 
furnish the rule or the agency of government. The refuge, 
therefore, the coming form of government is, he thinks, Cesarism 
—or the ephemeral ——— of powerful individuals raised 
anyhow to a position of command, one after another. Every- 
where he sees the beginnings of this new avatar—of which the 
at Napoleon was the herald—in the military pacifications that 
— been going on in Hungary, Italy, France, and Germany, 
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since the Revolution of 1848; as well as in the curious examples 
of oe despotism of which the smaller republics of South 
America have been the scene during the last quarter of a century. 
Men like Radetzky, Cavaignac, Windischgratz, and Haynau, are 
to him but abortive forerunners of a race of European Ceesars ; 
working now as the servants and subordinates of higher installed 
powers, but, even in their victories for these powers, slowly sup- 
planting them. Soon, both over Europe and America, Ceesarism 
will be the universal form of rule. An important crisis in its 
pare over the world will be the French Presidential 

lection of 1852. Had Marshal Bugeaud lived, he was the 
man, M. Romieu thinks, to be the Caesar of France. As it is, 
the rivals for that honour are Louis Napoleon and General 
Changarnier ; and whichsoever of these wins will probably sig- 
nalize his victory and secure it, by carrying out an idea already 
familiar to the partisans of order in France, and removing the 
seat of ae esp from Paris into the provinces. When France 
has made the beginning, the world will follow. 

We have no space to discuss this clever speculation of M. 
Romieu. We believe there is something in it, though not exactly 
what its promulgator in his haste supposes. The only Cesarism, 
the probability of which we can foresee, is one, the advent of 
which ought to be far more terrible to the partisans of absolutism 
than to those of democracy. It is democracy itself that will 
breed our Ceesars, and it is on the strength and nobility of our 
democracy now that the quality of our future Cesars, if we are 
to have such beings, will very materially depend. The better we 
drill our people now in all noble notions of government, the 
stronger a compulsion shall we be providing on our future Ceesars 
to be good ones, and the more harmonious will their rule be with 
even the absolute democratic principle. Meanwhile, therefore, 
notwithstanding what M. Romieu says in his trenchant conserv- 
atism, the death-struggle between the existing democracy and 
the existing absolutism, needs not cease. And a death-struggle 
certainly it is. Two facts are at present conspicuous in the con~ 
test between continental absolutism and continental democracy, 
considered as affecting the character of the latter. (1.) The 
gradual passage of democracy out of the form of constitutionalism 
into that of republicanism; an ominous change, for which the 
monarchs of continental Europe have their own infatuated 
cruelty and treachery to blame, and of which, in our happier 
circumstances as Britons, we have hardly a symptom to show in 
this country; and (2) the growing spirit of revenge which is at 
the same time accumulating in the democratic counsels, the 
growing conviction that to be thoroughly successful, a revolution 
must be clothed in terror to its enemies, and baptized in the 
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blood of a king. These two facts seem to us a sure prediction 
that when the next battle is my between the two opposed 
powers, there will be more dreadful doings on the part of the 
democracy than in 1848. May just thoughts be diffused through 
the world’s heart, and the spirit of mercy overrule all! 


Arr. IX.—A Practical Treatise on the Use of the Microscope ; 
including the Different Methods of Preparing and Examining 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Structures. By Joun QuEKETT, 
Assistant Conservator of the Museum, and Demonstrator of Minute 
Anatomy at the Royal College of Surgeons of England. Illus- 
trated with nine plates and two hundred and forty-one wood 
engravings. 8vo. London. 1848. 


‘THE numerous scientific improvements by which the microscope 
has gradually advanced from infancy to maturity,—from its most 
rudimentary construction, as a globule of glass, or a glass ball 
filled with water, which was little more than a scientific toy, to 
the highly complex and exact instrument now in use,—have 
added to our means of research one of the most important instru- 
ments by which our natural senses may be quickened for the 
investigation of the wonderful and beauteous arcana of nature’s 
operations. It is only within the last twenty years that the 
science and ingenuity of philosophers and mechanicians have 
invented and carried out the numerous improvements by which 
the microscope has attained to its present admirable perfection ; 
and it is only, therefore, within the same period that the atten- 
tion of investigators in the various branches of natural science 
has been turned to the development of the aids which this new 
method of research is capable of affording in the pursuit of their 
inquiries. 
y this means our sense of sight has been improved almost 
into a new faculty. Objects, too minute to be visible to the 
unassisted eye, are made to present, not only a defined outline 
and their proper colours distinctly marked, but lines and patterns 
upon the ample area into which the microscope expands 
the superficies, so infinitely minute, subjacent to the eye. Even 
movements of vitality, the most minute and recondite, in which 
consists the essence of the functions of the living body, whether 
of plant or animal, become accessible to sight, and disclose the 
mechanism and workings of the component particles of living 
organs. Thus, by the aid of the microscope, the physiologist 
acquaints himself with the anatomical structure of the tissues of 
organized beings; he observes the gradual development of their 
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ultimate fibrillee, and traces their history through the progressive 
stages of destruction and repair, to whit as the condition of 
their vitality, the tissues of living organs are continually sub- 
jected; even the delicate machinery of the vital actions,—the 
circulation of the fluids through the minutest capillaries,—the 
elaborate contrivances for the elimination of secretions, and the 
absorption of fresh materials,—or the process of muscular con- 
traction,— are all made apparent to his sense of sight, in 
actual operation. By the same means the pathologist recognises 
the imperfections of a morbid structure, or the physical pecu- 
liarities of a depraved secretion; or the chemist distinguishes, by 
their appearance, the particles of matter which might not answer 
readily to his chemical reagents, and notes the crystalline form, 
and even measures the angles, of crystals too minute to — 
any appearance of crystallization to the unassisted eye. In each 
of the various branches into which the study of natural history 
divides itself, the use of the microscope is now rendered most 
available and most instructive. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the possession 
of an efficient microscope is the sole requisite for the perception of 
the inexhaustible stores of beauty and of contrivance which this 
instrument is capable of disclosing to our view. The possession of 
a microscope scarcely more constitutes a microscopist than does the 
acquisition of a musical instrument render, its possessor a musician. 
Both the hand and the eye require to be instructed by habitual 
practice. It is only by practice and experience that we acquire 
the ability to interpret aright the impressions made upon our 
natural senses; and the same is true with regard to the artificial 
sense we employ in the delicate investigation of minute objects 
under high powers of the compound microscope. The 
images of minute objects, when examined under these high 
powers, even of the best construction, are still not unfrequently 
of questionable appearance: their transparency may render them 
almost imperceptible, or the opacity of an object may conceal its 
internal structure ; a convexity may present the appearance of a 
depression ; or two particles, essentially distinct, may present so 
similar an appearance as to be undistinguishable. ‘To test the 
conclusions drawn from a first observation, therefore, or to give 
distinctness to an object which is obscure, various contrivances 
may be required—such as employing object-glasses of different 
powers, or adopting other methods of illumination, by lens or 
mirror, giving to the object some degree of colour or opacity by 
some appropriate chemical action, or rendering it more permeable 
to the rays of light by immersion in some transparent medium. 
For all these purposes, not merely much experience of the eye 
is required, but the manual dexterity of a practised hand, and 
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that acquaintance with the various resources by which an un- 
foreseen difficulty may be overcome, and readiness and _facilit 
in their application, which can only be secured by practice a’ 
assiduity. 

But although there is much which can only be acquired prac- 
tically by personal experience, yet the commencing microscopist 
will gladly profit by the guidance and instruction which may be 
furnished by the experience and discoveries of those who are 
already practised in the microscopic art ; the scientific principles, 
likewise, and the uses of the various parts of the instrument, 
which can be explained in no way better than in the pages of an 
able book, should be known to all by whom this instrument is 
employed. The optical principles upon which the microscope is 
constructed are explained in the various treatises upon Natural 
Philosophy. There are several works, likewise, specially upon 
the different forms and the methods of use of this instrument ; 
such are those of Sir David Brewster and of Mr. Prichard. But 
there wanted some work which should fully explain, not merely 
all the recent improvements of construction, but likewise the 
varied applications of the microscope as an instrument of scientific 
research, and the many contrivances and manipulations now 
adopted by which these applications are effected and facilitated. 
A complete and systematic treatise of this kind was felt to be a 
desideratum by all who are working their way by their own 
efforts to a practical acquaintance with the microscope; and no 
less to many experienced microscopisers, who lack other means of 
acquainting themseives with the progress of improvement in this 
art; and Mr. Quekett’s abilities, and his well-known experience, 
even previously to his appointment as curator of the museum, 
and demonstrator of minute anatomy in the College of Surgeons, 
well fitted him for the task which he has so ably accomplished, 
of supplying this deficiency. His book, we eve no doubt, 
is, ere this, in the hands of all who are practically engaged in 
microscopical investigation, but a brief review of some of the 
interesting materials which it contains may not be uninteresting 
to the general reader. 

Every one of our readers possesses, in his own eye, a most 
exquisitely constructed microscopic instrument. The action of 
a microscope is to enable an observer to examine an object of 
sight more minutely, by approximating it more nearly to his 
own eye. As an object approaches to the eye, it appears larger, 
as subtending a larger visual angle; and what is too minute to 
be seen distinctly at a greater distance, may become clearly 
defined at a less. This page of letter-press, which is illegible at 
a distance of six feet, and at a farther distance presents a 
uniform surface, upon which no distinction of lines or letters 
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can be at all perceived, becomes perfectly distinct when brought 
within a distance of some ten inches from the reader's eye. 
a that are still smaller than our printed type require to be 
still more nearly approximated, to admit of minute examination. 
At all these various distances the eye forms upon its retina a 
clearly-defined image of any object of proportionate size. 

The eye possesses, then, within itself, a power of adaptation to 
the varied distances of the objects it surveys; but, by continuing 
the experiment, each person finds that there is an approximation 
to the eye, within which nothing can be distinctly viewed; and 
whatever is too small to be distinctly seen at some point more 
remote is incapable of examination by the unassisted vision. 
One of the most beautiful of the mechanical contrivances 
belonging to the organ of vision, and at the same time one of 
the most obscure and unrecognisable, is that by which it is 
enabled to adapt its focus to so many varying distances; so that 
the same eye can observe the outline of a range of hills at the 
distance of. many miles, and examine, at the distance of a few 
inches, the vegetation which gives verdure to their declivities. 

One of the means by which this adaptation is effected is by 
contracting the me of the eye for the observation of near 
objects, so as to exclude entirely the more divergent rays; and 
accordingly, we find, that by still farther diminizhing the aper- 
ture for the admission of rays of light, a minute object may be 
made to form a distinct image upon the retina within a shorter 
distance than would be possible without this artificial aid. For 
this purpose we have only to prick a small hole, with the point 
of a pin, in a black card, and look through this perforation, 
brought close to the eye, at any small body placed in view. The 
object is now seen nearer to the eye than would otherwise be 
possible ; it therefore appears larger—that is, it is magnified ; 
and the card, with its pin-prick, is, in fact, a microscope. 

Since, then, the action of a microscope is only to enable the 
eye to see distinctly objects, when too near to be seen without 
some artificial aid, the advantages of this instrument are exactly 
of an opposite nature to those of the telescope, which brings 
distant objects within the range of distinct vision; and as the 
name of the latter instrument, in its etymological derivation, 
refers to its use of facilitating distant vision, so Mr. Prichard, 
the optician and microscopist, has proposed the analogous name 
of engiscope for the instrument which makes objects near to the 
eye distinctly visible. But the ordinary term of microscope is 
not inappropriate, and is too universally adopted and understood 
to admit of, or to require, any change. 

But the power of a diaphragm, or artificial iris, such as we 
have described, is very limited; and as it acts only by excluding 
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those more divergent rays, which the refraction of the crystalline 
lens of the eye would be unable to converge to a focus upon the 
retina, (and which would therefore confuse the image there pro- 
jected, forming around it what is called a circle of dispersion,) it 
necessarily obscures, or darkens, the object, by the exclusion of 
so many rays of light. Some other means must therefore be 
adopted which shall allow of the approximation of objects to the 
eye, not merely by excluding the more divergent rays, but by 
aiding the converging action of the eye 08. and thus 
bringing the peripheral rays of a broader pencil of light to a 
focus upon the retina. 

A knowledge of the optical construction of the natural eyes 
might serve to suggest at once the means of extending still fur- 
ther the natural powers of this organ; but many must have 
observed, and availed themselves of, the effects of spherical, or 
convex glasses, or glass globes filled with water, who knew nothing! 
of the structure of the eye, and the action of the crystalline lens 
with which it is furnished. The refraction of convex lenses 
similar in form to the crystalline lens, placed before the eye, at 
once adds its artificial power to aid in converging the highly 
divergent rays of light from near objects, to a focus on the re- 
tina. Such a lens, fixed in a suitable frame for convenient ap- 
plication, constitutes the simplest form of microscope in ordinary 
use. Mr. Quekett describes a great variety of forms of the 
simple microscope, dividing them into those which are for use 
in the hand, being pocket lenses and magnifying glasses, com- 
monly so called, consisting, for the most part, of double convex 
or plano-convex lenses of glass, varying in focal length from a 
quarter of an inch to two inches, set in a frame of metal, or of 
tortoise-shell—and secondly, ‘those which are provided with a 
‘ stand, or apparatus for supporting the object to be viewed, to- 
‘gether with an adjustment of the magnifying power to and from 
‘that object, with a mirror, or speculum, for reflecting the light 
‘through such objects as are transparent, and a condenser for 
‘such as are opaque.’ The former are useful on account of their 
rtability and ready application; but when much steadiness and 
ity of the lens and of the object, in its exact focal distance, 
are required, and likewise that the hands be left free for neces- 
sary manipulation, as in the dissection of some minute object, 
the more complex form must be employed. Different makers 
have invented a multiplicity of forms in the stands of simple 
microscopes ; those more commonly in use, at present, consist 
of an upright brass pillar, standing firmly upon a broad base, 
and from which proceeds an horizontal arm, capable both of 
horizontal and vertical movement, to which the lens is fixed ; 
below this is a plate of brass, called the stage, upon which the 
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object to be examined rests, and having a central perforation, to 
allow of light, reflected from a mirror below, to be transmitted 
through transparent objects. 


‘ The magnifying powers generally employed with simple micro- 
scopes may be divided into those consisting of one lens only, and into 
those of two or three lenses combined, from which circumstances they 
are called doublets or triplets.’ 


All simple lenses of high power are subject to the two defects 
known by the names of chromatic and spherical aberration ; the 
former shows itself in a border of the prismatic colours around 
any object seen through the lens, occasioned by the dispersion of 
the rays of light in passing through the lens, or their separation, 
more or less, into the different coloured rays of which white 
light consists; the latter occasions an indistinctness of the 
object, in consequence of the rays of light which pass through 
the circumference of the lens not coming to a focus exactly upon 
the same plane as those which pass through the centre. 


‘ It will be shown that these sources of error may be remedied by 
the employment of two or more lenses, whereby the light which has 
passed through the centre of one lens may be made, in the second, to 
pass through near the margin ; the defect may also in some degree be 
counteracted by diminishing the aperture of the lens, by placing a 
stop or diaphragm behind it, to cut off the peripheral rays ; but this, 
in all cases, is attended with loss of light ; and although the lens de- 
fines better, its penetrating power is reduced in a like proportion. For 
all lenses of very low power that are employed with simple micro- 
scopes for dissecting, the spherical and chromatic aberration need 
hardly be considered ; it is only when the higher powers are required, 
either to be used singly, or as object-glasses for the compound instru- 
ment, that the two kinds of aberration must of necessity be done 
away with, or, in other words, that the aperture must be increased, 
without interfering with definition.’ 


Such combinations of lenses as are devoid of chromatic aber- 
ration are called achromatic ; both doublets and triplets are now 
constructed to be used as simple microscopes, in which the re- 
quired amount of refraction is effected through two or more 
lenses instead of one, thus reducing the angles of incidence and 
refraction, which are free from material error from either of 
these sources. 


‘ With the triplet, we arrive at the highest stage of perfection that 
the single microscope has ever yet attained, as the errors of spherical 
and chromatic aberration, to which all single lenses are more or less 
subject, are entirely destroyed.’ 


These combinations of two or three lenses are still called 
simple microscopes, and differ essentially in their principle 
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from the compound microscope. The term simple microscope 


is applied to all those in which the object is viewed directly \d 


whether through one lens or a combination of lenses. For 
observing objects which are not of extreme minuteness and 
delicacy the simple microscope is very useful; and especially for 
examining tissues, or other structures, whilst undergoing dissec-- 
tion, or other manipulation ; asthe object appears in its natural 
position, and not inverted, as it does in most compound micro- 
scopes. But this form of instrument is subject to some impor- 
tant disadvantages ; in the best simple microscopes, the field of 
view in the use of high powers is contracted; and much light 
is therefore excluded from the eye, so as to render the object 
obscure; beside this, distinct vision of delicate appearances is 
only to be obtained in the centre of the field. ‘These defects 
are obviated in the achromatic compound microscopes of mo- 
dern construction. 


* A compound microscope differs from a simple one in having the 
image of an object formed by an object-glass, farther magnified by one 
or more lenses forming an eye-glass; or, in other words, the rays of 
light from an object being brought into a new focus, there form an 
image, which image, being treated as an original object by the eye- 
piece, is magnified in the same way as the simple microscope magnified 
the object itself’ 

The image produced, in the first place, by the object-glass, is 
inverted ; just as the image is inverted in a camera obscura; and 
as it is this image which is seen, still farther magnified by the 
eye-glass, this explains why the object must be seen in an in- 
veried position. 

In its simplest form, then, a compound microscope may consist 
only of two eae but such an instrument is so imperfect as to be 
useless for scientific purposes. Owing to the distance which the 
light has to traverse between the object-glass and eye-glass, an 
chromatic or spherical aberration is necessarily aaah increased ; 
besides which any error in the object-glass is magnified by the 
eye-piece; so that an indistinct or an inaccurate representation 
is the result. Owing to this, not even such an arrangement and 
combination of lenses as form the most perfect doublets or tri 
lets for simple microscopes, will prove of sufficient accuracy for 
the purpose of an object-glass in the compound microscope. 
For the achromatic compound instrument the object-glass is a 
combination of several lenses, as in the simple triplet ; but con- 
structed upon a different principle. It was the belief of Newton 
that the refractive property Seeing to any transparent sub- 
stance was always proportional to the dispersive action of the 
same substance; hence he supposed that light refracted, or bent 
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cope from its original direction, by passing through other media of 
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different density, must always become coloured in consequence 
of the co-existing dispersion, or separation of the white light 
into its component colours. But it is now known that the dis- 
persion is not always equal to the refracting power of the same 
substances. And hence we may combine a convex with a concave 
lens of different materials, so that the opposing dispersions shall 
exactly neutralize each other, and light shall pass through them 
uncoloured, whilst an excess of the refraction in the convex lens, 
over that in the concave, still gives to the combination an avail- 
able magnifying power. The human eye is rendered achromatic 
by the combination of lens and humours of different densities 
of which it is constructed. In the doublets and triplets before 
spoken of for simple microscopes, the lenses are all made of the 
same kind of material ; but in order to render an object-glass for 
a compound microscope achromatic, glasses of two different den- 
sities must be employed. A crown-glass and a flint-glass lens 
are commonl taltod together to form a compound lens, for this 
= The flint-glass is plano-concave, and joined by some 
ighly refracting transparent cement, as Canada balsam, to a 
convex lens of crown-glass. The achromatic object-glasses of 
our best makers consist of two or three of these compound 
lenses united in a tube; and all the first-rate instruments are 


furnished with several of these objectives, varying in power from 
20 to 2000 diameters. 


‘ They are called two-inch, one-inch, one-quarter, one-eighth, one- 
twelfth, and one-sixteenth ; but it must be understood that these 
names are not derived from the distance the bottom glass of each 
combination is from the object, but from a fact found in practice, that 
a single lens, to magnify the same number of diameters as any of the 
preceding achromatic combinations, would be required to be of the 
same focal distance as that given to the other by name. In other 
words, if a single lens were made the object-glass of a compound mi- 
croscope, and if it were necessary to employ a power equal to that of 
the one-fourth achromatic combination, with the same compound body, 
it would be found that a thin single lens of one-quarter of an inch 
focus would be required to give that power.’ 


_ But these accurate and costly objectives would be of little 
_ avail without an eye-piece likewise of peculiar construction. The 
eye-piece, as we have seen, might, like the object-glass, be formed 
of a single lens; but those which are available for achromatic 
microscopes are likewise compound, and of a peculiar construction, 
to extend the field of view, and to correct their own chromatic 
and spherical aberration. 
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‘ The eye-pieces supplied with the compound achromatic microscopes 
are generally three in number, and the form employed is that known 
by the name of Huyghenian, it having been first employed by Huy- 
ghens for his telescopes. Each one consists of two plano-convex lenses 
placed at a distance from each other equal to half the sum of their 
focal lengths; the plane surfaces of the lenses are towards the eye, and 
that nearest the eye is termed the eye-glass, whilst that more distant is 
termed the field-glass. A stop, or diaphragm, is placed about half- 
way between the two lenses; this arrangement was adopted by 
Huyghens for the purpose of diminishing the spherical aberration, by 
producing the refractions at two glasses instead of one, (as in the 
doublet of the simple microscope,) and of materially increasing the field 
of view; but it was reserved for Boscovich to point out that another 
valuable property of this eye-piece was the correction of a great part 
of the chromatic aberration as well. Another eye-piece sometimes 
employed is one, the invention of Ramsden ; it consists of two plano- 
convex lenses, as in that of Huyghens ; but the field-glass is reversed, 
or its plane surface is placed farthest from the eye-glass ; this instru- 
anent is chiefly used in connexion with a micrometer, to measure the 
magnified image of an object, the divided (graduated) glass of the 
micrometer being placed immediately in front of the field-lens ; hence 
it is frequently called the micrometer eye-piece. When this eye-piece 
is used, the image of an object is seen in its natural situation ; but in 
the Huyghenian form it is reversed, (as with an eye-piece of a single 
lens,) hence the former has been called a positive eye-piece, and the 
latter a negative one. 


This arrangement involves no correction for colour, or sphe- 
tical aberration ; hence, however accurately such an eye-piece 
may be made, its defining power is not so good as that of Hap. 
ghens; in all other respects it is superior. 

What is called the erector is sometimes added to microscopes, 
to be used with the Huyghenian eye-piece; for the purpose of 
erecting the inverted image, which this presents, into its natural 

osition; being similar in use to the same arrangement of lenses 
in the eye-piece of atelescope. It consists of two plano-convex 
lenses fixed in a brass tube, with a diaphragm between them, 
placed in the tube of the microscope, below the eye-piece, to- 
wards which their convex surfaces are turned. By this addition 
the field of view is likewise greatly increased. Hence it is 
extremely useful for taking in large objects; but more particu- 
larly for dissecting, as heretofore the inversion of the object by 
the compound microscope entirely prevented its use for this 
purpose; but with the erector, dissections can be effected very 
readily, under any of the low magnifying powers. 

We have occupied so much time in noticing the strictly optical 
parts of the compound microscope,—by far the most important 
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parts of its entire structure,—that we must very briefly survey 
the more mechanical contrivances described as belonging to the 
stand and accessory apparatus. 


‘ Every compound microscope may be said to consist, like the simple 
one, of two essential parts, viz. the stand, and the optical apparatus, 
both of which are very much more complicated than they are in the 
former (latter) instrument. The stand is made up of the compound body, 
(or tube for carrying the optical apparatus,) and the stage, with the 
supports and adjustments for each ; whilst the optical part consists of 
the object-glasses, or magnifying powers, the eye-pieces, and the 
mirror, The compound body is a tube from eight to ten inches in 
length, and from an inch, to an inch and a half in diameter ; to its 
upper end the eye-pieces are adapted; to its lower the object-glasses ; 
and as these latter are of different magnifying powers, and no two 
objects under examination are of the same thickness, it is highly re- 
quisite that there should be some mode of focal adjustment applicable 
to every condition. This is effected in two ways, one of which is 
termed the coarse, the other the fine adjustment ; the first is generally 
accomplished by rack and pinion, by which the whole of the tube 
carrying the eye-piece and object-glass is made to approach or recede 
from the object, by turning a large milled head connected with the 
pinion; whilst in the second or fine adjustment, the object-glass only 
is moved by means of a very delicate screw.’ 


The next part of the stand in importance is the stage, or 
apparatus on which the objects are to be placed for examina- 
tion. This consists of an horizontal brass plate fixed to the 
stand of the microscope, below the compound body, upon which 
another plate of brass, called the stage plate, moves laterally as 
well as antero-posteriorly, by means of two racks and pinions. 
This is for the purpose of conveniently bringing the object under 
the object-glass, or of examining successively different parts of an 
object too large to be included at once within the field of view. 
Upon the stage-plate is adapted another, termed the object- 
plate, having some contrivance for conveniently attaching the 
object, or slide, under examination. Each of these plates has a 
large central perforation to allow of light being transmitted from 
below, by the mirror. 

‘ The remaining portion of the stand consists of the foot, or basis, 
and of one or more pillars or supports rising from it, to which the 
compound body and stage are attached. The foot is a stout tripod of 
brass, cast in one piece, or for convenience of packing, capable of being 
slid one (foot) within another. Some makers use a heavy circular 
foot instead of a tripod, but this, although steady when the instrument 
is upright, is not so when it is inclined.’ 

‘ The mirror generally consists of a frame of brass, in which are set 
two silvered glasses, one concave, the other plane, which should not be 
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less than two inches in diameter ; the former reflects the light in con- 
verging, the latter in parallel rays. For facility in adjustment the 
frame carrying the glasses is made to turn in every direction by means 
of joints ; and, in the best microscopes, it is adapted to a tube, which 
slides up and down (upon the lower part of the same brass stem upon 
which the stage is fixed), and so may be approximated to the under 
surface of the stage, in order that the rays reflected from the concave 
surface may be brought into a focus, or not, upon any given object 
upon the stage.’ 


Many of the accessory instruments which serve for the better 
illumination of objects, or for the convenience of preparing and 
fixing them for examination, display as much elaborate con- 
trivance and ingenuity as do the different parts of the microscope 
itself. The efficient dllumination of objects under inspection is 
as important for the accuracy and distinctness of the view to be 
obtained as the perfection of the magnifying lenses themselves. 
The object is seen by the - of light emitted from it, and 
which strike the eye of the observer. But many of these rays 
are unavoidably lost in consequence of the very minute apertures 
of the higher powers, by which those more divergent are cut off, 
and by the many different media through which they have to 
pass. It is therefore very important that the object should, in 
the first place, receive an ample supply of light, and that this 
should be of such a quality, and so directed through it, or upon 
it, as shall best serve to display its characteristic appearances. 

The mirror, which we have already noticed, attached to the 
lower part of the stand of the microscope, is the most useful instru- 
ment for the illumination of transparent objects, through which 
it sends its reflected light to the eye. This light may be reflected 
so as to strike the under surface of the glass plate, on which 
the object rests, vertically; or it may be made to fall upon the 
object obliquely, so as to throw a strong shadow on any markings 
or elevations of its surface; and thus render them more distinct. 
Superfluous light may require to be cut off by means of a dia- 
phragm, or moveable brass plate, having a small circular aperture, 
attached to the under surface of the stage; or convex lenses 
may be interposed, to condense the light reflected from the 
mirror with more intensity upon the object. But as the light in 
passing through these lenses would likewise be subject to dis- 
persion as well as to refraction, and thus become coloured, so as 
to give unnatural colours to the object through which it is trans- 
mitted, condensers are now made of an achromatic combination 
of lenses. ‘These achromatic condensers are now supplied with 
all the best microscopes, to be attached, like the diaphragms, to 
the under surface of the stage. Sometimes, when an intense 
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light is required, the light which the mirror receives is itself 
condensed by means of a large plano-convex lens, or bull’s-eye, 
as it is called, attached to a moveable stand. 

For the illumination of opaque objects the mirror placed under- 
neath will not suffice. These must be viewed by Fight reflected 
from their upper surface, not by light transmitted from below, 
which could not illuminate the part under inspection. By means of 
the moveable bull’s-eye, the light of a candle, or other luminous - 
body, is condensed on the upper surface of the object, from 
which it is reflected to the eye through the lenses of the micro- 
scope; or concave reflectors of polished metal are variously 
situated, so as to reflect and concentrate the light obliquely from 
above. For the purpose of casting a light upon the object, 
vertically from above, a form of reflector is employed, called a 
Lieberkuhn, from its inventor, the celebrated microscopist of that 
name. This is a concave, hemispherical reflector of polished 
silver, perforated in the centre, so as to fit upon an object-glass 
of moderately low power, with the reflecting surface downwards. 


‘ The object intended to be viewed must either be placed on the 
stage-plate, or held in the forceps ; the light must be thrown upon the 
Lieberkuhn by the concave mirror. The converging rays reflected 
from the mirror, will be condensed upon the object, which, if perfectly 
flat, will be well exhibited ; but if the surface be uneven, no part of it 
will be correctly defined, in consequence of there being no shadows.’ 
. +. + © When the side-reflector and the Lieberkuhn are compared 
together, it will be seen that, with the latter, all opaque objects must 
be under a certain size, otherwise no light will pass around them to 
reach the Lieberkubn ; but, with the other, it matters not how large 
they may be, as the light is thrown down obliquely upon them, in the 
same manner as if the condensing lens were employed.’ 


For fixing objects for examination, there are many con- 
trivances; such as forceps; glass slides; ‘ live-boxes,’ (which are 
small brass boxes with the top and bottom of glass, in which 
animalcules may conveniently be retained for examination); 
glass tubes for small fishes, or insects; a compressorium, or in- 
strument for pressing objects between two parallel glass plates, 
with a graduated pressure; ‘ extremely useful for crushing, or 
‘compressing, such objects as are so thick that the light cannot 
‘readily be transmitted through them, or for making flat others 
‘whose elasticity is sufficient to raise up the thin cover when 
‘they are haaed, between glasses to be viewed in the ordinary 
‘way.’ Besides these and others, there are apparatus for con- 
veniently viewing the circulation of fluids in the cells of plants, as 
the Chara and Vallisneria; or the circulation of the blood in 
the capillaries in the web of a frog’s foot. 
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‘ One of the most valuable adjuncts to a good microscope is an in- 
strument termed the micrometer, which, as its name implies, is for the 
i purpose of ascertaining the measurement of small objects ; for not only 
ih is it highly desirable, in microscopical investigations, to have a means 
of estimating the exact size of any object under examination, but, in 
the present advanced state of science, accurate measurements alone 
oftentimes form the most valuable points of distinction.’ . . . . ‘ The 
micrometers in general use at the present day are of three kinds, and 
may be designated as follows :—first, the stage micrometer ; second, 
the micrometer eye-piece ; and, third, the cobweb, or wire, micro- 
meter. The first, or: stage micrometer, is placed in immediate con- 
tact with the object, and both it and the object are magnified together; 
whereas the two last are applied to the magnified image of the object, 
which, in practice, has been found the most available plan.’ 


Besides their use in ascertaining the actual measurement of 
small objects, micrometers are employed, likewise, in determining 
the magnifying power of microscopes. ‘This is generally esti- 
mated in linear measurement, or in diameters, as it is expressed ; 
but, as every object is magnified both in length and breadth, of 
course the square of this would give the superficial magnifying 
power; but this is rarely stoned except for the purpose of 

i astonishing the public, as in proclaiming the powers of some 
i solar, or lucernal, microscope for public exhibition. 

Very complete microscopes are furnished with a polarizing 
apparatus which may be attached, if required, for the purpose of 
examining crystals and other objects with polarized light, which, 
besides presenting curious and very beautiful phenomena of 
colour, serves likewise to exhibit much of the internal structure 
of crystals and other transparent objects, which common light 
will not show. ‘ Objects mounted in Canada balsam, that are far 
‘too delicate to exhibit any structure under transmitted, will 
‘often be well seen under polarized light; its uses therefore are 
‘ manifold.’. . . . Some of the most delicate of the elementary 
* tissues of animals, such as the tubes of nerves, the ultimate 
‘ fibrillze of muscle, &c., are amongst some of the most strikin 
‘ objects that may be studied with advantage under this meth 
‘ of illumination.’ 

Furnished with an apparatus, the more essential parts of which 
we have thus briefly noticed, which may seem, in the description, 
complicated and mysterious, but which practice and an acquaint- 
ance with its principles soon render manageable and efficient, the 
microscopist pursues his investigations. No one need be ata 
loss for materials upon which to employ the powers of his instru- 
ment; the moss which grows on the footpath, the fly which 
crawls upon the wall, the commonest insect, or the meanest weed, 
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may afford to him a supply of most agreeable and interesting 
occupation. The mineral, the vegetable, or the animal kingdom, 
alone, might yield to him an inexhaustible variety of microscopic 
objects; but less is displayed of the wendietil beauty of the 
works of nature in her minutest operations, in the inorganic 
world, than in either of the kingdoms of organised beings. 
Upon every particle that has possessed vitality is impressed some 
form of beauty, some elaborate finish is bestowed, which cannot 
be without its purpose, and which can hardly have been intended 
to pass unnoticed and unadmired; but the knowledge and per- 
ception of which were entirely lost to the race of man till,— 
instructed by the intellect by which he has been enabled to sur- 
mount so many of the obstacles which oppose his advancement 
to knowledge and power in his present material condition,—he 
learnt how to extend the powers of his natural sense by a 
mechanism of his own invention. 

The crystallizations of many native minerals, as well as of 
artificial saline combinations, present beautiful microscopic 
appearances ; and the process of crystallization in actual progress 
in saline solutions furnishes a very curious and interesting 
observation. But the most beautiful objects for the microscope 
obtained from what appear to be mineral sources are in fact the 
fossilized remains of organised beings. In sections of fossil 
wood, prepared by the art of the lapidary, the structure of the 
fibres and vessels is displayed as beautifully, in the arrangement 
of the siliceous particles which have permeated and displaced 
the organic structure, as in the wood of recent specimens; so 
that even the true systematic position of extinct species may be 
determined from these specimens,—thus preserved in the museum 
of nature,—by the peculiarities of structure which they present. 
Flint nodules are believed to present the form of organic beings, 
probably belonging to the tribe of sponges, which like fossil 
wood, have been gradually decomposed in water, and replaced 
by particles of flint, deposited from the water, till the whole has 
become a siliceous mass. These masses of flint, so formed, pre- 
sent but small traces of organic structure; but, imbedded in their 
substance, are to be found the forms of many minute animalcules, 
which must have attached themselves to these larger structures 
whenalive, to some of which the names are given of Xanthidia and 
Polythalamia. Many of these may be seen by the microscope, 
in thin sections of common flint, or in splinters knocked off with 
the blow of ahammer. The researches of Mr. Henry Deane 
have recently shown that similar forms may be detected likewise 
in the upper chalk formation, in which the nodules of flint are 
found embedded. 
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‘ An endless variety of infusorial animalcules are met with in the 
fossil state, the siliceous skeletons of which have become aggregated 
together in such immense masses, that not only are vast tracts of 
country and chains of mountains formed of them, but even strata, 
several yards in thickness, upon which cities are built. Among the 
first discovered of the infusorial strata were the polishing slates of Bilin 
and Tripoli, then the Berg-mehl, or Mountain-meal, of which almost 
the entire mass is composed of the siliceous skeletons of different 
species of Navicula and Bacillaria. In more modern times, the 
American continent has, through the researches of Professor Rogers, 
furnished remarkable examples of infusorial sand-stone ; one of these, 
at Richmond in Virginia, is many miles in length, and, in some places, 
as much as fifteen feet in thickness. The great mass of chalk, as seen 
in the cliffs and rocks of our coasts, is made up principally of minute 
foraminiferous shells ; the flints, also, which are so abundant in the 
chalk, are now generally considered to be composed of animal remains, 
and in them may be found fish-scales, bones, spicula of sponges, 
Xanthidia, shells of various kinds, and numerous small zoophytes.’ 

It is remarkable that in the excrements of sea-birds, which 
form guano, are found in great abundance the siliceous tunics of 
infusorial animalcules, presenting the most beautiful forms under 
the microscope. These animalcules form the food of larger 
species, or attach themselves to the marine vegetation, upon 
which the sea-birds prey; and the indestructible nature of the 
material of which their harder parts are composed preserves them 
uninjured during the changes which they subsequently undergo. 
To prepare them for the microscope a portion of guano is mace- 
rated in strong nitric acid, by which most of the animal and 
earthy matter is dissolved; then, by repeatedly washing the 
residuum with distilled water, these siliceous shells will be Hew 
in the sediment perfectly free from foreign matter. 

In the ve mite inghon almost every variety of structure pre- 
sents something curious and beautiful, when so magnified as to be 
distinctly visible. ‘The cuticle or delicate membrane-like covering 
spread over the surface of leaves and fruits, &c., shows, when mag- 
nified, the minute cell of which it is composed; and the inter- 
spaces between the cells, called stomata, are seen at intervals, b 
means of which the internal structure maintains a free communi- 
cation with the atmosphere. The delicate hairs likewise, which 
give the appearance of wool, or silkiness, or down, to the surface 
of leaves, or other parts, are seen merely to be formed of cells of 
the same nature as those which compose the skin; these cells 
are adherent to each other in a linear series, like so many small 
bladders, or vesicles, sometimes giving the appearance of beads 
upon a thread; in other instances the hairs are branched, or 
curiously stellate. The spiral vessels within the stems, and in 
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the veins of leaves, present a delicate fibre spirally coiled within 
an elongated cell, and capable of being unrolled when the cell is 
broken across. The pollen, or fine dust which is discharged 
from the anthers of flowers, consists of particles having a perfect 
gene 6 of form, and frequently most beautiful markings upon 
the surface. The process of the impregnation of the ovules by 
the protrusion of very delicate tubes from these grains of pollen, 
(after being discharged upon the stigma,) which are poluseth 
down the style into the cavity of the seed-vessel, and there bring 
their extremities into contact with the ovules, which thus become 
converted into seeds containing distinct embryos, is a pheno- 
menon of great interest, but requiring for its demonstration the 
most careful and delicate manipulation. The structure of wood 
is best shown in very thin sections; for preparing which Mr. 
Quekett describes a little instrument with a sharp blade, which 
is sold for this purpose. 

Some of the most beautiful forms in the vegetable kingdom are 
presented by the minute plants of the cryptogamic class. The 
reproductive apparatus of ferns and mosses form very curious 
microscopic objects. The confervee, which grow in water, or spread 
over damp stones in the form of green slime, though invisible to 
the naked eye, except in large masses, present exact forms and 
elegant markings when highly magnified. Almost every stagnant 
pond, or slowly running stream, can present different species of 
these delicate growths; and the methods are described in the 
work under consideration, for collecting and displaying these 
minute objects for microscopic examination. 

But it is in the still more highly organised structures belonging 
to the animal kingdom that we naturally expect to find that 
Nature displays her most elaborate working and most exquisite 
finish. It is hence, therefore, that the most varied and striking 
objects are to be obtained. Every stagnant pool abounds in 
minute infusoria, or other minute animalcules, some of them 
— forms more or less resembling those whose remains we 

ave already noticed in a fossil state. A particle too small to be 
visible to the naked eye, when magnified to the size of a shilling, 
resents a most beautiful pattern resembling the engine-turned 
ack of a watch, drawn with almost mathematical exactness; 
another will present a symmetrically radiating pattern similar to 
those displayed in akaleidoscope. These are the tunics of infu- 
sorial animalcules; they must be sought for, attached to the 
weeds, or confervee, which grow in the water; or in the pellicles 
which form on the surface of stagnant pools containing decom- 
sing vegetable matter; or on sea-weeds gathered upon the 
each; in sponges and other marine productions; in the 
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stomachs of oysters and other shell-fish. The labour of the 
search for these animalcules will be abundantly compensated, for 
nothing can be more beautiful than the forms which they present, 
or more curious than their movements when alive. The wheel- 
animalcule rapidly vibrates its cilia, so as to give the appearance 
of revolving wheels; the vorticella throws the water around it 
into eddies whereby its food is brought within its reach; the 
volvox pursues its revolutions, and ends by the rupture of its 
integument and the discharge of its numerous progeny to take its 
place; the hydra may be seen spreading its long arms to catch 
its prey, or sprouting, like a branch, into a new generation; and 
Polygastria, whilst fed upon carmine, may be seen to fill their 
many stomachs with their coloured food. 

Mr. Quekett gives a long catalogue of animal preparations and 
objects suitable for the microscope; the dissected parts of in- 
sects; the hairs of various animals; sections of bone, of teeth, of 
shells; the scales of fishes; the tissues of animals; the circulation 
of the blood in transparent membranes, &c. 

eae 4 of the objects furnished by the animal kingdom are so 
minutely and so delicately marked that they form admirable ¢ests 
of the comparative powers of different microscopes. It is not the 
magnifying power of an instrument upon which its efficiency 
and worth depend;—this may be at once increased merely by 
drawing the eye-piece farther out of its slide;—but it is the 
clearness and exactness with which the outline, and all the 
markings upon the surface, are defined to the eye of the 
observer. This depends upon the angle of aperture possessed 
by the object-glass—upon the size of which depends the amount 
of light which it is capable of admitting from the object to the 
eye—and on the exact correction of the chromatic and spherical 
aberrations. ‘That object-glass is the best, which, with the same 
magnifying power, shall show an object most distinctly; and for 
measuring and comparing this defining power of different achro- 
matic combinations, certain natural objects are used, some of the 
markings of which are so delicate that they can only be seen by 
the aid of the most perfect glasses. 


‘The test objects now generally employed, for ascertaining the 
merits of any achromatic combination, may be divided into three kinds ; 
viz., hairs of animals, scales from the wings and bodies of insects, and 
the siliceous coatings of recent and fossil infusoria, those of the latter 
kind being the most difficult of all to define.’ 


Mr. Quekett goes into every necessary detail in explaining the 
manner of preparing and mounting objects for the microscope, 
whether opaque or transparent; and, of these latter, whether in 
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the dry way, between plates of glass, or immersed in some pre- 
servative fluid, or in Canada balsam. But our limits do not 
allow us to enter upon this subject. 

We have briefly noticed most, though not all, of the subjects 
treated of in this work on the microscope, in that order which 
has been most convenient for our purpose. Our readers must 
have perceived how full of interest as well as of practical utility are 
the disclosures of the microscope. ‘ From the least of Nature’s 
works,’ says Sir J. Herschel, ‘ the natural philosopher may learn 
the greatest lessons.’ How wondrous, too, are the facts with 
which it makes us acquainted! When we look through this 
small tube, a new world of beings, before unseen and unsuspected, 
start into view, presenting the most unaccustomed forms, and 
performing, with monstrous organs, evolutions the most startling 
and grotesque, such as our imagination never pictured in its 
wildest moments. These beings are constantly around us, every- 
thing swarms with their tiny vitality, they dart through each 
pool of water, they bask in myriads upon a blade of herbage, 
their germs float constantly through the atmosphere ; they even 
increase so rapidly, and have so abounded, as to form solid strata 
of the earth’s surface; and yet, without the microscope, their 
existence must have been ever imperceptible to our senses, and 
therefore unknown. If we examine, with the same minuteness, 
other objects the most indifferent and worthless, let them but 
have once possessed organization and vitality, we shall not fail to 
discover in their particles a beauty of form and an exquisite 
finish with which nothing perceptible to our unaided sense can 
at all compare. Lay the microscope aside, and all that we had 
just before admired is as though it had ceased to be. The dis- 
closures of the telescope, as it sweeps the heavens and shows to 
us an infinitude of worlds and systems reaching into incalculable 
space, scarcely more display the omnipotence of creative power 
than does the microscope, directed to the narrow sphere of a drop 
of water from a pond, or a particle of the herbage which grows 
upon its bank ; ‘ a universe within the compass of a point.’ 
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Art. X.—(1.) Sermons on some of the Subjects of the Day, preached 
at Trinity Church, Marylebone. By Gitpert Exuiot, D.D., 
Dean of Bristol. 

(2.) The Reasons of the Protestant Religion. By J. P. Situ, D.D., 
F.R.S. &c. 

(3.) Letters Apostolical of our Most Holy Father, Pope Pius IX., 
establishing the Episcopal Hierarchy in England, §c. 

(4.) The Pastoral of his Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minister. 

(5.) Lecture First and Second. By the Rev. J. Cummine, D.D. 

(6.) The Romish Oath, being the correspondence of Cardinal Wiseman 
and the Rev. Dr. Cumming on the Episcopal Oath and Perse- 
cuting Clauses. 

(7.) The Dissenters and the Papacy. By Tuomas Binney. 

(8.) An Appeal to the Reason and Good Feeling of the English 
People on the Subject of the Catholic Hierarchy. By CarpDINaL 
WIsEMAN. 

(9.) Notes on the Cardinal's Manifesto, in a Letter to the Right Hon. 
Lord John Russell, ec. By the Rev. J. Cummine, D.D. 

(10.) The Pope and His Pretensions. By Anprew Rei, D.D. 

(11.) The Present Aspect of Protestantism in Great Britain, ce. By 
JouHN Morison, D.D., LL.D. 

(12.) The Queen or the Pope?” The Question considered in its Poli- 
tical, Legal, and Religious Aspects: in a Letter to S. H. Wal- 
pole, Esq., &c. By Samue, Warren, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 


OctosEer, November, and December, by universal consent the 
most foggy and gloomy months of the year,—when Englishmen 
roverbially become melancholy, dream of pistols and razors, and 
ong to drown their low spirits by a leap into the Thames,— 
passed away last year with unwonted activity, life, and excite- 
ment. Nobody was dull, nobody was melancholy, nobody was 
silent. English’ taciturnity was provoked into French garrulity 
by Italian impudence. The press was kept going night and day; 
steam was taxed to high pressure, and pamphlets poured upon 
us in torrents. The daily and weekly papers were, so fully_ 
occupied in reporting the ‘sayings and doings of the Catholic » 
hierarchy, the speeches and arguments of Protestants, the move- 
ments of the Tractarians, and the tactics of the bishops; that 
no one save jobbers inquired about the price of stocks, or thought 
of bankruptcy. Even the Crystal Palace of Hyde-park, for a 
time, lost its popularity. ‘The purveyors for the press either 
neglected or forgot the customary record of suicides, or else, at 
such a stirring time, neither man nor woman thought of quitting 
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the body politic or the body personal. Probably they felt that 
at least their voices were required, and perhaps their hands 
might be, to save the state, or the church, or liberty, or some- 
thing else, from impending danger, and therefore never thought 
of laying violent hands upon themselves, or if they did, only 
thought it would be foolish. If we owe the pope and his 
cardinal no thanks for anything else, at least we can afford to 
thank them for benefits they did not intend, and could not 
foresee. They have caused us to shake off the melancholy of 
the season, and supplied us with interesting and exciting topics, 
both for public and private discussion. The pulpit, the platform, 
and the press,—the parish vestry and the municipal hall,— 
county courts and assembly rooms,—market-places and castle 
yards,—the church, the chapel, and the schooloom,—every 
private party, and almost every meeting of mortal men, thoug 
convened for widely different purposes, has borne witness to the 
deep and earnest and unwonted excitement of men’s minds, by 
the insolence of the pope’s aggression, and the offensive tone in 
which his emissaries have followed it up. 

The pope’s rescript, the cardinal’s pastoral, and Lord John 
Russell’s letter went off like signal guns, commencing and 
announcing the conflict of hostile armies. Preparations for a 
movement on the part of the Romanists had for some time been 
visible, but they were universally supposed to refer exclusively 
to themselves. No one imagined that they were preparing to 
govern the consciences of all England, or Sneended to make us 
a catholic nation, and graciously restore us to the unity which 
our Reformation had violated. That Bishop Wiseman was about 
to be made an archbishop, and probably a cardinal, we all knew; 
but everybody supposed, that he was to remain in the same 
relation to our country and nation which he had previously held; 
and that we should feel just as little concern in his being an 
archbishop as we had felt in his being a vicar apostolic, for that, 
in either case, he would have nothing to do with us, and we 
nothing to do with him. Expectation and anxiety, however, 
were not quite laid to sleep, when the ghostly missal conveyed 
to us the astounding announcement, that we were all bodily, aud 
as a nation, delivered over to the spiritual government of the 
papacy,—which had obtained for us, through the miraculous 
intercession of the Virgin Mother of God, the inestimable boon 
of restoration to catholic unity, from which we had imagined our- 
selves long since emancipated. In oratorical periods—yea, almost 
in soft poetic strains—we were congratulated upon the exercise 
of that Divine grace and Almighty power, which had brought us 
back, like some erratic star or portentous comet, from the depths 
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of darkness in which we had been wandering lawless through 
infinite space, and restored us to our proper orbit, and our just 
relationship to all the other celestial bodies. Protestant England 
no more! Henceforth we are Catholic England!! The pope, 
the Saxon saints, the Virgin Mary, and Cardinal Wiseman, have 
done it all, in secret conclave at Rome, and nobody suspected 
such a thing till it was trumpeted forth by the spiritual powers 
in high places,* 

How very soothing and pleasant to the spirits of Englishmen 
must it have been, to listen, first, to the dulcet strains of that 
benignant and benevolent rescript, and then to meditate on that 
sweet celestial harmony to which our long degraded and apostate 
country was now promoted. What shouts of joy might have 
been expected to burst forth at the welcome tidings, that it was 
even so as the infallible head of Christendom had declared,— 
England was at length, after a lapse into infidelity of not less 
than three hundred years’ duration, brought, altogether uncon- 
sciously, into catholic unity with pious Italy, holy Austria, free 
Portugal, and virtuous Spain! How wonderful! — miraculous! 
But let us see. Englishmen are not accustomed to believe all 
they hear, nor all they read. 

The very announcement of the mighty change which the 
rescript says had taken place, came upon us something like the 
springing of a mine; then in quick succession followed, like 
another mine, the cardinal’s pastoral manifesto, laying open to 
us the hopeless condition to which we were reduced by the first ; 
and lastly, but from a deeper depth of moral power and feeling 
than either, came, unexpectedly, we must confess, most unex- 
pectedly, the premier’s letter, inspiriting the protestant garrison, 
and interposing a check upon the presumptuous assailants who 
had proclaimed their victory before they had fought the battle. 

These three grand explosions succeeding each other at short 
intervals, but occasioning innumerable minor explosions on both 
sides, and awakening echoes near and distant, have been in- 
tensely significant, and will undoubtedly exert the largest share 
of influence in determining the future in relation to this country, 
and the measures of the commander to whose lot it may fall to 
defend it against the most treacherous, disloyal, and formidable 
assault that it has had to sustain—if words have meaning—since 
the days of the second James, who lost his throne for only 

* It reminds one of an ambassador in Queen Elizabeth’s days, who, at his land- 
ing, whispered that his embassy was peace, but when admitted to an audience, 
threatened war. Her majesty, with invincible patience, attended the winding up 
of his lengthy oration, and then cried out, ‘Heu quam decepta fui, Legatum 


expectavi, heraldum excepi!’ ‘I expected a dove with an olive-branch in his 
moutb, and I tread upon a snake with a sting in his tail,’ 
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attempting to do in secret what or and Cardinal Wiseman 
openly proclaim they have done. The situation in which we are 
placed is new, and in some respects difficult. It has taken states- 
men, churchmen, and people all by surprise. We had no thought 
at Michaelmas of passing through the gloomy days of November 
and December much otherwise than in previous years, and no 
more expectation of having our mer Chaleenes disturbed by 
fears of the pope and the inquisition, than in the days of our boy- 
hood, when the uppermost thoughts of the season were of snow- 
balling out of doors, and roast beef and plum-pudding within. 
But the pope’s bull first broke the monotony of our November, 
restored the Guy Fawkeses, which had grown obsolete, and sub- 
stituted for the too-frequent inquests on felo-de-ses, auto-da-fés 
of straw popes, oily cardinals, and pitchy monks; while our 
merry Christmas was made merrier than ever by bursts of loyalty, 
from old and young, to our illustrious Queen, huzzas for her 
prime minister, and defiance to the pope and his conclave, with 
the inquisition to boot. 

But now, when the first surprise is past, the excitement in 
some measure subsided, and the strife of tongues hushed, we 
trust our readers are prepared, along with Parliament, to 
come to business. Let us, after the storm, look out for our 
bearings, and ascertain, if we can, whereabouts we are, and 
whose pilotage shall guide the vessel of the state securely through 
the straits into which it has drifted. Every one is eagerly asking 
what are our prospects for security against the ascendancy of 
Romanism? How are we to stay the tide of retrogression— 
sustain the cause of human improvement—maintain that Pro- 
testantism which is the bulwark of our liberties? Now we know 
there are those who would write sham upon this page of our 
history. But admitting that it has had its mixtures of the selfish 
and intolerant, we are firmly persuaded that if ever England 
was moved to its heart’s core, it has been so now; if ever 
earnest men spoke earnestly, and meant earnestly ; if ever men, 
loving truth and fearing God, resolved to ‘ contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints,’ they have done so 
within the last few months. Their pens and their printing- 
presses, their tongues and their brains, have surely not been 
working so hard for four months without eliciting some precious 
truths, and raising them into prominence, or placing some por- 
tions of neglected truth in a new light. Clear it is, and clear 
enough it has been made, that the religion of our forefathers has 
not been abandoned by the mass of our people. They yet 
cling to the good old verity, and will not suffer it to be super- 
seded either by the mummeries of priestcraft, or the theories - 
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of statecraft. Indifference to religion has had its day. States- 
men have essayed to take all its varieties under their manage- 
ment, and, by subsidizing all, to play them off one against another ; 
but the game proves to be a losing one ; andif they are not wholly 
unteachable by experience, nor wholly abandoned to selfishness— 
if they retain a touch of wisdom, and a nerve of manhood, many 
of them will have to feel, and some of them to say, with one of 
the ancients, ‘I do remember my fault this day.’ But it is not 
our ambition at present to teach our senators wisdom. We leave 
their schooling to other hands, and address ourselves to larger 
audiences. 

First.—We have a few things to say to the public, touching the 
position in which our”tatholic fellow-subjects and ourselves are 
placed by the recent movements of their ecclesiastics, and, a word 


“ or two that we would respectfully offer to the Roman-catholic laity 


themselves. We openly state, for the information of all who need 
it, but especially for avowed Catholics, because we observe their pre- 
dilections prepare them to be misled by a small minority among 
dissenting speakers and writers, that the great body of dissenters of 
all denominations make common cause with the nation on the side 
of protestantism, as being in all its forms opposed to popery, and 
endangered by its progress; and since the clergy of the Romish 
church have involved us all in the deed they have presumed to 
perpetrate, they must not flatter themselves with the hope of 
creating division. Especially we warn them not to expect that 
dissenters, who are among the firmest and sincerest of protestants, 
whose forefathers were too thoroughly nem to put up with 
the protestantism of Elizabeth or Chor es the Second, can either 
stand neutral when they see the nation’s protestantism assailed, 
and its religious liberties endangered, or regard the attack made 
upon one section of the whole body in any other light than that 
of an aggression upon themselves. We have practised self- 
denial and self-sacrifice before, to keep popery from gaining the 
mastery, and though this self-sacrifice was repaid by more than a 
century of oppression and exclusion, yet, rather than see popery 
in the ascendancy, dissenters would emulate the generosity and 
heroism of their predecessors in the days of James the Second. 
The boasted fact, that”catholicism is immutable alike in its 
spirit and its theory, to which both its past history and its recent 
manifestations compel us to assent, demonstrates the conclusion, 
that, if ever it should control again the civil power and state of 
England, dissenters would be its first victims. They would be 
the only remaining obstacles to its absolutism in church and state. 
Liberty of conscience, toleration, charity or forbearance towards 
those thet dissent from its dogmas, is neither discoverable among 
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its laws, nor compatible with its spirit, nor legible in its history. 
If, therefore, the day should ever arrive when it could give law 
to the rulers of this country, or compel them to listen to its 
counsels, we know full well that its maxim would be—‘ Chastise 
all protestants with whips, but the dissenters with scorpions.’ 
We say, therefore, to the Roman-catholic laity, your clergy, in 
their spiritual ambition, in the madness of their Ultra-montanism, 
have perpetrated an insult, a wanton insult, the more provoking 
from the tone of independence and arrogance which it has 
employed against the protestantism of the British people, against 
our nationality, against the prerogatives of our 7 and her 
sovereign rights over the territory, the institutions, and the social 
distinctions of Englishmen; and by this act, we feel that they 
have abused the liberties which our laws had conceded both to 
them and you—liberties which you could not claim on the 

round of reciprocity or of equal justice, but which our national 
fons of liberty, and the magnanimity of our protestantism, 
prompted us to yield in the consciousness of our strength and 
security. But our liberality is repaid by ingratitude, our gene- 
rosity has provoked insult, our concessions are turned into grounds 
of hostility, and the most hateful of all rule to Britons is asserted, 
the rule of the pope, not simply over his proper subjects, but 
over our territory and our people. We are dealt with as a nation 
whose authorities had sued for his paternity, whose Queen had 
laid her crown at his feet, and whose people had prepared them- 
selves for a transfer from protestantism to popery, a languished 
for its consummation. Had all these been unimpeachable verities, 
the transaction could scarcely have assumed broader ground, or 
employed bolder terms, or vaunted itself in more pompous, more 
ambitious, or more exulting language. ‘The perpetrators of this 
deed have attempted to justify it by the analogy of methodism, 
and the local associations of dissent and presbyterianism. But the 
analogy utterly fails, and betrays those who employ it. Such 
territorial distributions might, in some respects, accord with the 
system of vicars apostolic. But with this new system they have 
no analogy. So long as there shall be a national church among 
us, so long the national authorities, oy ms ee and administrative, 
of which the sovereign is the proper head, must be its ruler; and, 
consistently with our national independence, nothing else, of that 
nature, can be national. Protestant nonconformists have always 
seen matters in this light. Who ever heard of a methodist Con- 
ference assuming to claim the nation as all their own, and pro- 
claiming through the land that, by a secret act of Conference the 
whole had been subjected to methodistic government? What 
Conference, or president of Conference, ever spokefor the English 
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nation and in its name, or published it to the world that they 
should-govern Westminster and Middlesex, &c., by the president, 
and all the other counties of England by superintendents subject 
to the president? The methodists and the dissenters of all deno- 
minations confine themselves to their own line of things. Their 
ecclesiastical government is complete within itself, and neither 
clashes with, nor pompously institutes a rivalry with, any other. 
They are in league with no foreign potentate, acknowledge no 
foreign ruler of their church, and introduce no foreign briefs, or 
bulls, or rescripts for the government of any portion of British 
subjects, much less for the whole nation. They pay individual 
allegiance to the Queen, and are exclusively porids A to British 
law. Where, then, is the pretended analogy between the state of 
these religious bodies, and the modern assumption of the Roman- 
catholic clergy? It has no existence. he things are as 
different as a domestic arrangement is from municipal govern- 
ment, or as the rules and orders of a literary society or social 
club are from the acts of a national legislature. Let the 
catholic church confine itself to its vicars apostolic, and no one 
will complain; though even then, its association with, and sub- 
mission to, a foreign prince, might reasonably be a cause of 
jealousy to protestants:—but when it sets up a rival hierarchy, 
attaches to itself territorial government and titles, speaks of the 
nation as its subjects, and pretends to have transferred it to papal 
_ government, and changed its character from protestant to catholic 
—this is too bold an assumption to be entirely overlooked, too 
gross an insult to be endured. It is without a parallel in history, 
‘ without analogy in the conduct of any church that exists, and 
without warrant by any concession ever made, or any act ever 
done by this nation. 
The pompous transaction of the pope and his cardinal is bad 
enough in itself, but is rendered more offensive by the terms 
which the cardinal has employed to explain it. He says:— 


‘ The great work then, is complete; what you have long desired 
and prayed for is granted. Your beloved country has received a 
place among the fair churches, which normally constituted, form the 
splendid aggregation of catholic communion. Catholic England has 
been restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical firmament, from which its 
light had long vanished, and begins now anew its course of regularly 
adjusted action round the centre of unity; the source of jurisdiction, 
of light, and of vigour. How wonderfully all this has been brought 
about, how clearly the hand of God has been shown in every step, we 
have not now leisure to relate; but we may hope soon to recount to 
you by word of mouth. 

‘ How truly is this day to us a day of joy and exultation of spirit, 
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the crowning day of long hopes, and the opening day of bright prospects 

How must the saints of our country, whether Roman or British, Saxon 
or Norman, look down from their seats of bliss with beaming glances 
upon this new evidence of the faith and church which led them to 
glory, sympathizing with those who have faithfully adhered to them 
though centuries of ill repute for the truth’s sake, and now reap the fruit 
of patience and long suffering. And all those blessed martyrs of these 
later ages, who have fought the battles of the faith under such discou- 
ragement; who mourned, more than over their own fetters or their 
own pain, over the desolate ways of their own Sion and the departure 
of England’s religious glory; oh! how must they bless God, who hath 
again visited His people, -how take part in our joy, as they see the 
lamp of the temple again enkindled and rebrightening, as they behold 
the silver links of that chain, which has connected their country with 
the see of Peter in its vicarial government, changed into burnished 
gold; not stronger nor more closely knit, but more beautifully wrought 


_ and more brightly arrayed.’ * 


The thing thus bedizened and glorified is assumed to be the 


union and subjection of England to’catholicism and the holy see; 


an assumption which is absolutely false, and which all the parties 
concerned in the transaction know to be false; but which they 
hope to get believed, as a means of making it a truth. Does 
any man believe that England has become a catholic nation? 
Has any alien a moral right to assert that it has, by this piece of 
ecclesiastical jugglery, becométatholic? Have any persons save 


. the“catholic clergy been consulted upon this national restoration 


to the centre of unity? Is any man to speak for this great nation 
who chooses; or has any other sovereign besides its own a 
right to speak to it on so important a change? What becomes 
of our national independence, if we are tamely to submit to such 
a proceeding, and to all the sequences natural to it. We cannot 
think it a small thing that our | insnpse o should be proclaimed 
a nullity, after this manner, and popery be substituted in its place ? 
Shall no national authority nullify and contradict this foreign 
authority,—speak for the people and their laws,—and assert, that 
we deem it a national insult for the sovereign authority of another 
state to proclaim within our borders any such thing as Dr, Wise- 
man assures us, in the passages already cited, has taken place? 
The people of England have intelligibly and emphatically 
contradicted the assertion of Dr. Wiseman and his papal rescript 
—they neither are, nor wish to be, either by silver links or golden 
ones, bound to the papal throne. They broke that chain once, 
and it remains, in defiance of Dr. Wiseman and his pretence of 
a divine and miraculous reunion, as really and as widely broken 


* Wiseman’s Pastoral. 
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as ever. We tell our catholic fellow-subjects, that their ecclesi- 
astics have no right “to speak in this manner for our nation, or 
of our nation. it is quite enough that they should speak for 
their own subjects. How far a were authorized even to do 
that, has not yet been stated. From what has transpired, the 
thing would seem to have been done without lay concurrence, and 
clearly to the chagrin and embarrassment of some among them. 
We look, therefore, with no little anxiety to some public and 
effectual act of our rulers, which shall vindicate the civil inde- 
pendence proper to us as Englishmen, nullify the interference of 
the pope, contradict the assertions of the cardinal, and, with the 
dignity and firmness becoming us as a free people, put a com- 
plete barrier in the way of all such insolent interferences for the 
time to come. Let this precedent quietly pass, and questions 
about colleges, questions daien mixed marriages, questions about 
popular education,—in fact, about all the matters which the 
abominations of the canon law would place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the pontiffs in our midst, all would be furnishing occa- 
sions in abundance for the appearance of such rescripts, interposin 
ay between the conscience of the English catholic an 

is duty as a British subject. Is this to be borne? Are we to 
be slandered as having become persecutors, simply because, as 
Englishmen, we would protect English society against such 
domesticated treason ? 

Such danger, in the view of some, is indefinitely distant, and 
on that account diminutive, and, as they would persuade us, 
almost imaginary. But however distant, and whether distant or 
near, the results of such a possible state of things are too serious 
to be contemplated with indifference. If the path is only opened to 
such an issue, it is the dictate both of wisdom and sound policy 
to cut it off, or stop it up. Could we shut our eyes to such an 
issue, as barely possible from such a commencement, we should 
richly deserve all the tyranny and absolutism of the pope, with 
all the tender mercies of the Seaslaialte for an indefinite period. 
The proud place which England has occupied among the nations 
of Europe, as the guardian of protestantism, the asylum of the 
fugitive, whether from civil or religious persecution, would be 
disgraced and renounced by the recognition or permission of the 
first step which could, by any possibility, lead to the substitution 
of a papal tyranny in the place of English freedom. It is clear 
that, in the view of’catholics, the recent measure is precisely 
such a step; and, in their exultation, they tell us already we 
are restored to catholic unity, Their cause, they imagine, is 
materially strengthened and promoted by the party who shut 


their eyes to the next step, and boast of our being secure against _ 
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theconsummation. These persons can see in it nothing beyond a 
mere ecclesiastical arrangement, and give the men who are their 
adversaries and ours implicit credit for exclusively religious inten- 
tions. The division happily has not gone far, nor done the com- 
mon cause much harm. The main body of protestants throughout 
the empire are sound, united, and earnest. Seldom has a great 
nation, comprising so many diversities of creed, exhibited so 
noble and rational ayunanimity. These diversities have not 
impeded unity of action and unity of principle, in defence of 
those liberties which all deem endangered by the ominous 
advance of that power which is the sworn enemy of all liberty, 
and of all diversity of opinion. Justly might that enemy have 
reproached us with our disunion, if we had not manifested unit 
enough to draw together into one firm phalanx to repel even this 
incipient encroachment upon the independence of England. 
Some perplexity has been produced by the arguments which 
have been employed to show that this is simply a question of 
religious liberty; it is desirable, therefore, that nll should under- 
stand this point, and be convinced of the justice and reasonable- 
ness of protestant resistance to the new and presumptuous claim 
of their catholic fellow-subjects. Dr. Wiseman distinctly states, 
that ‘catholics were admitted to complete toleration,—that is, 
‘ were made as free as any other class of persons, to profess and 
‘ practise their religion in every respect,’ by the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act of 1829. Upon this ground he proceeds to argue at 
length, that this act, by implication, and by the arguments of British 
statesmen, allowed them to set up a hierarchy, that their system 
might be ‘ carried on perfectly and properly.’ This, he avers, is 
all that has been done. But if such had been the end aimed at 
by those who carried, or the end of those who claimed that Act 
as essential to the liberty of Roman-catholic worship,—had the 
setting up of a hierarchy been contemplated,—then it ought to 
have been set forth in the preamble to that Act, thus: ‘ Whereas 
‘ the Roman-catholics cannot carry on their system ‘ perfectly and 
‘ properly’ without a regularly constituted hierarchy, to enable 
‘them to do so, be it enacted,’ &c. The silence of the Act upon 
this point warrants the conclusion, that this territorial hierarchy 
was not, then in the contemplation of those who sought to 
give the catholics as much liberty as was compatible with the 
liberties and institutions of the country. Neither does such a 
presumptuous use and interpretation of the Act appear to have 
been intended by those who claimed it of British liberality. The 
straining of it so as to make it comprehend such an intention is 
obviously an-after-thought, and is probably due altogether to the 


_combined subtlety and ambition of the first archbishop, who has 
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made it, or affected to make it, a good stepping-stone to his 
archi-episcopal throne. Hence his personal interest in this inter- 
pretation makes it more than suspicious. 

But even supposing, for the sake of the argument, that the 
Emancipation Act virtually admitted the lawfulness of a papal 
hierarchy in England, have the Rescript of the Pope pt the 
Cardinal’s Manifesto limited themselves to the setting up of a 
hierarchy for the” catholics in the kingdom of Great Britain? 
Does not Dr. Wiseman plainly inform us, that ‘he governs, and 
* shall continue to govern, the counties of Middlesex, Hertford, 
‘and Essex, as ordinary thereof, and those of Surrey, Sussex, 
‘ Kent, Berkshire, and Hampshire, with the islands annexed, as 
‘administrator with ordinary jurisdiction.’ This is a claim not 
limited to the” catholics in those counties, but is to be construed 
according to the”¢atholic doctrine, which asserts a right of juris- 
diction over all the baptized within its dioceses. It subjects all 
such to its censures, and only abides its time for carrying them 
into execution. If the Cardinal does not mean this, then why say 
it? If he does mean it, is it to be endured ? 

Dr. Wiseman, it is well-known, has earnestly recommended 
the Life of St. Liguori, in which is to be found the following 

e, founded upon the doctrine of the Church of Rome in 
its canon law: ‘ Heretici, apostate, et schismaticit possunt affici 
‘censuris quia per baptismum sunt subjecti Ecclesie—heretics, 
‘ apostates, and schismatics can be visited with censures, because 
‘ by baptism they are the subjects of the church.* The claim, 
therefore, now set up to exercise jurisdiction over all England, 
is, upon Dr. Wiseman’s own showing, and according to the ex- 
press terms of the canon law, a pretended right to censure all 
the baptized inhabitants of England, because they are the lawful 
subjects of the Church of Rome; and, as soon as circumstances 
will permit, are to be handed over to an authority that will 
make itself felt as well as heard. The persecuting enactments of 
the canon law, its denunciations of the rights of conscience, its 
asserted authority to deprive kings and absolve subjects from 
their allegiance, to dispense with the obligation of oaths, to 
sanctify equivocation, and innumerable other immoralities, are 
, Veiled and kept out of sight. But there they are, all ready for use. 

The machinery, Dr. Wiseman informs us, is complete, and 

nothing is wanting but the motive power to bring it into play. 

Shall we, then, look quietly on while this threatening array of 

ecclesiastic artillery is planted against our walls?—while the 

plausible general whispers softly in our ears, ‘generous, rea- 

‘sonable Englishmen, what are you alarmed at? They are all 


* Dr. Cumming’s Letter to Lord J. Russell, p. 5. 
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‘mere cold, innocent metal, intended, I assure you, only to keep 
‘our own church in order, and embellish its exterior aspect. 
‘ There is neither ee nor shot in any of them, and any pro- 
‘ testant child may laugh at them with impunity’? True, cardinal; 
at present they are quite harmless and powerless against us; but 
as we see they are really guns, and pointed to do execution ; 
and, moreover, as amidst the strange vicissitudes of human affairs, 
powder and shot may some day or other be within reach, we 
shall insist upon the removal of your artillery. 

But let us examine a little further into this plea for a hierarchy 
to work the canon law, as well as to introduce it in due form. 
Dr. Wiseman states that, to avail themselves of this law, they 
were obliged to have a hierarchy with territorial titles and synodal 
government, embracing the whole kingdom of England. Now we 
believe this to be little better than a blind. The canon law applies 
to the state of ‘catholics in countries where they are only tole- 
rated, as well as to those where they are established and pas Aare 
and made either dominant or exclusive. Does Dr. Wiseman 
mean that the vicars-apostolic did not govern according to the 
canon law ?—or that it was not observed by the’ catholic church, 
as far as it could be, in this protestant country, before the late 
bull was introduced? Most certainly all that this reason can fairly 
include is just this—we could not execute so much of the canon 
law as relates to the order and operations of a hierarchy, until we 
had a hierarchy. Very much like an unmeaning truism. But 
yet, without either hierarchy or canon law, Dr. Wiseman admits, 
that they enjoyed complete toleration, and perfect civil equality, 
ever since the year 1829. ‘The act then passed gave this boon on 
the understanding that vicars-apostolic, as bishops, did govern, 
and were to continue to govern, the Roman-catholic subjects of 
Great Britain, without any expectation or even suspicion, that a 
rival hierarchy was to spring forth in process of time, holding up 
the canon law, with all its frightful machinery, to a the su- 
perstitious of both churches, and to enable territorial bishops and 
archbishops to cgim all the baptized as their subjects, and to whet 
the appetites of catholic zealots for the ripe fruits of papal perse- 
cution, whenever the sun of prosperity might bring them to ma- 
turity. With the passing of the Emancipation Act, th 7 then 
professed themselves satisfied. It placed them upon a perfect 
equality with protestants. Dr. Wiseman fully admits that it was 
a complete toleration, or that wherein it was defective, every- 
thing has since been done to make it so. Then what is now 
attempted is something beyond complete toleration—it is an 
aggression upon us. 

A new demand is made—a new right is asserted—a new work 
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‘is undertaken—new laws must be introduced, and, catholicis 


must be placed upon a foundation broader and higher, than it is 
allowed to occupy in many of the countries where it is allied to 
the state and enjoys the ascendant. We are required to admit 
their system, not as merely tolerated, but as being a national 
system—standing in an entirely new relation to the British people 
and their established protestantism; and as claiming, on the ground 
of these comprehensive territorial arrangements, the right to say, 


that the whole nation is a catholic nation, hereby restored to catholic 


unity with Rome and its other subject nations. In all this we see 
absurdity enough, but we see in it more than absurdity; it is a 

rversion of the Emancipation Act to favour a movement which 
it was never intended to sanction or allow, whatever Dr. Wiseman 
may say to the contrary. 

t may be interesting to our readers to know what were the 
sentiments of that eminent statesman who took so conspicuous 
a part in the passing of the Emancipation Act, when referring to 
the possibility of its being abused to ulterior and injurious inten- 
tions against the protestantism of the nation. Sir Robert Peel then 
pronounced the following memorable words. They are especially 
valuable, as well as remarkable, at the present juncture, as indi- 
cating the course which that lamented statesman would have 
taken or advised, had he been spared to witness the present crisis. 


‘If these expectations are to be disappointed—if there be something 
inherent in the spirit of the Roman-catholic religion which disdains 
equality, and will be satisfied with nothing but ascendancy—still I am 
content to run the hazard of the change. ‘The contest, if inevitable, 
will be fought for other objects with other arms. ‘The struggle will be 
not for the abolition of civil distinctions, but for the predominance of 
an intolerant religion. 

‘Sir,—I contemplate the progress of that struggle with pain, but I 


_ look forward to its issue with perfect composure and confidence. We 
‘shall have dissolved the great moral alliance that has hitherto given 


strength to the cause of the Roman-catholics. We shall range on our 
side the illustrious authorities which have hitherto been enlisted on 
theirs—the rallying cry of ‘civil liberty’ will then be all our own. 
We shall enter the field with the full assurance of victory—armed 


with the consciousness of hgving done justice and of being in the right _ 


—backed by the unanimous feeling of England—by the firm union of 


orthodoxy and dissent—by the applauding voice of Scotland, and, if ~ 
other aid be requisite, cheered by the sympathies of every free state in ~ 


either hemisphere, and by the wishes and prayers of every free man, 
in whatever clime or under whatever form of government his lot may 
‘, . . Being acquainted with the fact that an intercourse in spiritual 
matters does exist between the Irish Roman-catholic church and 
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the see of Rome—so far am I from thinking that a power of inspecting , 
it would be satisfactory to the people of this country, that I imagine it 
would have a contrary effect, and so far from wishing to examine it, 
I had much rather (and I believe the majority of the country is influ- 
enced by the same desire) that the secretary of state should have no 
more to do in the way of interference with the spiritual affairs of the 
Roman-catholic church than he has to do with the internal discipline 
and regulations of the Wesleyan methodists. 

‘ If the time shall ever arrive when, from a change of circumstances, 
danger shall arise from the intercourse in question, I for one, after the 
abolition of the civil disabilities of the Roman-catholics, should have no 
hesitation in coming down to this house, and asking for a law to regulate 
or interdict any such intercourse, or to require all the correspondence 
that might be passing, lay or spiritual, to be submitted to the inspection 
of her Majesty’s government.’ 


That time has now arrived, that change of circumstances has 
come upon us, hastened by the Romanizing traitors within the_ 
establishment, and by the steady advances of its outward enemies. 
Unfortunately that great statesman is not with us to redeem his 
pledge, and we have yet to see how his surviving coadjutors in 
passing the Emancipation Bill will redeem the guarantee then 
given to the nation, and stand by that act, and the strict religious 
equality secured by it to the British”catholic, as the finality doc- 
trine of England in relation to’éatholics. The language of the 
legislature, it appears to us, may justly and fairly take its tone 
from the. state in which the w ds subject was placed by the 
session of 1829. ‘The nation is all but unanimous in saying to 
the Roman-catholics, ‘ Gentlemen, you admitted once that your 
‘toleration was complete—from that we have not receded, and 
‘beyond that we are neither disposed to go, nor to let you go.’ 
The legislature may justifiably and safely hold such language, 
—and add to it, that the voice of the nation has pronounced a 
judgment which cannot be disregarded by its rulers. To the 
argument that will be enforced to justify the movement, that 
the Emancipation Bill virtually warrants it, the answer is. suf- 
ficient, as we have before shown, that no such thing could haye © 
been anticipated by the great statesmen of all parties who assisted 
to pass it. Had it been fairly in that measure, why was it not 
acted upon as soon as it was passed? If it had been honestly 
avowed as the great reason for passing the bill, then it is certain 
the bill never would have passed. But this evidently is a new 
view of that act; or if it was entertained before the act was _ 
passed, why has it been kept in abeyance for twenty-one years? 
why was it never thought of as fairly warranted by that act, 
until the internal dissensions of the bishops and clergy of the 
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» Anglican church gave signal of weakness, and hopes of success 
to those who were eagerly watching their opportunity to unfurl 
their rival standard, and advance their arrogant claims. But it 
is unjust as well as unfair to fall back upon that bill, and claim it 
now as the foundation of the present bold encroachment. It is 
obvious that neither party then anticipated or intended such a 
step. And even now, had the mere creation of an archbishop, 
for the sole government of the”catholics been the amount of the 
claim, it might have passed. But when the language held insists 
upon territorial titles, and that the nation has been thereby made 
catholic, the mixture of insolence and mendacity should hardly 
be left without rebuke. 

Had some boastful advocate of the papacy put this interpreta- 
tion upon the papal bull, or somé*catholic newspaper asserted 
this to be the effect of the deed, the thing would have been 
simply ridiculous, scarcely meriting a denial; but when it 
comes from the authorized interpreter of the bull, and is 
sounded forth to the world by proclamation, preached up in 
every Romish church and chapel throughout the empire, it then 
becomes a public insult and defiance to the Queen, the nation, 
the church, and every dissenting community of protestants. As 
a public and official document proceeding from a foreign source, 
and interfering, as we deem, with our national institutions, it 
ought to be condemned, annulled, and repudiated by a competent 
tribunal; otherwise it requires a settled authority, and may be 
taken as the vantage ground for a still more formidable aggression 
upon our constitution. It has been made intelligible enough by 
the united voice of all parties, save those interested in the 
transaction, that nothing less than this will satisfy the British 

ople, or allay the excitement that has been produced. If this 

t onset prove successful, it may be followed by others without 
end, till the whole object of the papacy is avowed. Submission 
in this instance will be as an invitation to all that the ecclesiastics 
desiderate. To them this is a beginning; but far enough from 
their ultimatum. It is for us, then, to say—we will resist the 
‘beginning, because we know your end, and will do our utmost 
to defeat it. 

We are told by those who have taken the lead in this affair, 
and by those who are the dupes of their policy, as well as by 
some who ought to know the system better, that nothing is 
involved in the measure beyond purely religious principles, and an 
internal arrangement of the*catholic church in this realm. But 
we ask, is this really the whole of the matter? Is that church 
purely a religious association? Do its principles leave civil 


society untouched, unendangered, uncontaminated? Is it not ~ 


essentially a political church? Does it not actually interfere, 
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and profess a divine right to interfere, with the civil magistrate ?* 
Is it to be passively endured that an ecclesiastical corporation shall 
assume and teach its right to excommunicate and degrade sove- 
reign princes, absolve jn from their allegiance, and authorise 
catholics to seize their goods and estates; a church that curses all 
beyond its pale, and invokes the sword of the state to exterminate 
all heretics; which requires its very bishops and archbishops to 
swear before God, that they will exert their utmost power to per- 
secute and put down all heretics, schismatics, and apostates ; and, 
above all, a church encouraging and employing an order of men, 
whose distinctive principles are juan and incurably immoral, 
anti-social, and destructive of all the cherished bonds which unite 
families and conserve nations in peace and order—is it to be 
endured, that so dangerous a confederation shall set up its canon 
law, which teaches and enforces such things, and its episcopal 


* authorities to administer that canon law, in a free state and a 


protestant nation, which once freed itself from that same law and 
its authorities, by a severe and protracted struggle, and is still 
jealous of its inestimable and dear-bought rights and privileges? 
It may be generous, and it may be politic, to grant to such a 
church the utmost liberty, civil and religious, compatible with 
our own security against the tendency of these doctrines and prac- 
tices, in order that we may secure at least the loyalty of*catholic 
laymen, and deprive their clergy of the plea that we endorse 
their own persecuting —: but in such an anomalous and 
mixed case of politics and religion, they must allow the people of 
England as such, to be the rightful judges of the limits of that 
toleration which can be conceded with safety, and to determine 
the boundary beyond which such movements shall not extend, 
nor any foreign authority interfere with our laws and institutions. 
The gravamen of our objection lies in the indisputable fact, that 
Ultra-montanism is the only genuine and real catholicism, and 
that this “soe the ecclesiastical power above the civil, both 
y and practically. Against a power like this, we claim 

the right to protest and legislate, simply as Englishmen, on 
on S quite independent of all churches and of all creeds. 
ence the government in every free state, is constrained, from 
self-defence, to employ such restrictions as shall effectually prevent 
* The canon law is clear and decisive upon these points. ‘ Both the spiri- 
tual and temporal swords are in the power of the church—the one to be exercised 
by the church, the other for the church: the one is in the hands of the priesthood, 
the other in the hands of kings and soldiers; but the latter is exercised only at the 
beck and command of the former. One sword must be under the other; the tem- 
poral under the spiritual power. And, moreover, we pronounce, decree, and declare, 
that it is of the necessity of faith that every living creature is subordinate to the 
power and jurisdiction of the holy see of Rome.’ Our conclusions, it will be seen, 


are not reached by a process of constructive reasoning, but are in the very terms of 
Roman-catholic law. 
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the Roman-catholic church from attaining that ascendancy to 
which it aspires. A power so dangerous to liberty ought to be 
kept strictly to its religious element, and confined within the 
limits of its own admirers. With us, as a nation of protestants, 
it has no just right to interfere; our counties it must not be 
allowed to govern, even in name, or upon the authority of a 
papal rescript to that effect; our nation it cannot restore to 
catholic unity, and must not be allowed to act as if it had done 
s0; upon the rights of parliament to create new or alter old epis- 
copal and territorial sees, however mistaken that exercise of the 
functions of a parliament may be in our view as dissenters, it 
must be forbidden to encroach. 

Such measures are not only demanded by the circumstances of 
the present time, but, as we have intimated, by a just anxiety to 
preserve our laws, our constitution, and our religion against the 
possibilities of future aggressions from the same quarter. The 
urgent necessity for sell nanebenns is to be found in the extrava- 
gant principles of the English priests,—principles now openl 
charged upon them by some of their own laymen. They will 
_ probably deny or extenuate the criminality of those principles, 
and their hostility to the peace of nations and loyalty of subjects. 
But all such denials are worthless while their public documents, 
their bulls, decretals, and canon law remain unaltered. These 
are bound around the necks, and sealed upon the consciences of 
the English*catholic clergy by their own solemn averments,— 
that their system is unchanged and unchangeable,—a fact, in- 
deed, which recent movements have demonstrated, and which 
no one henceforth can reasonably doubt. 

We know that there are“catholic gentlemen whose spirit is 
liberal and tolerant; and we know further, that for themselves 
they will disclaim the imputations we have set forth, not indeed 
against them, but against their church in its authoritative docu- 
ments, and against their clergy as a body; but we know, also, 
that every such disclaimer of the principles contained in those 
documents is only that of individual laymen, it may even be 
of individual clergymen, and it is in every case a disclaimer 
utterly without weight in this argument, because it is without 
authority, and is against all authority. We know further, 
“that the laity have not the slightest weight or influence in 
_the enactment or alteration of church principles and laws, and 
are not admitted to the councils of the priests, but are held 
under their absolute power, not only by the voluntary surrender 
of their conscience, but by the terrible authority which pretends 
to wield the destinies of the eternal state. While, therefore, 
we know from their own documents what are the principles of 
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this hierarchy, and that the only power which keeps their tre- 
mendous assumptions from becoming facts in our own country is 
the ascendancy of protestantism, or the numerical balance which 
Cardinal Bellarmine has so skilfully adjusted in the following 
passage, we cannot submit to the encroachment: ‘If the here- 
‘tics are stronger than we, and if there is danger that if we 
‘ attack them in war, more of us may fall than of them, then we 
‘ must keep quiet.’* 

While we know all these things we cannot feel indifferent to 
the movement which this party has openly made. The confes- 
sion of some of the catholic aristocracy confirms our protestant 
determination, while it does honour to the loyalty of those 
noblemen who have made it. If such persons consider this 
doing of their priests an invasion of the royal prerogative, and 
as placing the*catholic subjects of this realm in the dilemma 
of either violating loyalty, or rebelling against the head of their 
church, surely no English protestant ought\to be soothed or 
wheedled into acquiescence by the eloquent sophistry and 
plausible pretensions of a man like Dr. Wiseman, who has more 
than once misled the public by his subtle evasions of the truth. 

The plea which he has enforced for setting up the hierarch 
appears, indeed, on the face of it, tobe a very innocent one}; and, 
to the inexperienced and unsuspicious, free from any just ground 
of objection: it is the alleged necessity for governing the 
catholics of England by the canon law. This canon law, how- 
ever, is not yet much known among English protestants, and 
they are liable to suppose that it isa mere book of orders for the 
due subordination of the clergy to their superiors, or of the people 
to their clergy. It is desirable, however, that it should be better 
known, and we therefore select from a recent publication the 
following description of it, by a gentleman whose competency to 
judge of its contents none will dare to dispute, and whose 
authority on such a subject all our readers will respect. Dr. J. 
Pye Smith says,— 

‘ Cardinal Wiseman has just now attempted to justify the insolent 
aggressions of his master and of himself, by saying that the proposed 
measures are necessary to render applicable the Canon Law, the 
universal code of the Popedom. 

‘ Now that law decrees and enjoins that all heretics (and every 


* Cum autem in particulari questio est vel de hereticis, vel de furibus, vel de aliis 
malis; an sint extirpandi; semper considerandum est, juxta rationem Domini, an 
id possit fieri sine detrimento bonorum; et si quidem protest fieri, sunt procul dubio 
extirpandi: si autem non possunt, quia vel non satis noti, et periculum est ne plec- 
tantur innocentes pro nocentibus, vel sunt fortiores nobis, et periculum est ne si 
eos bello aggrediamur, plures ex nobis cadant quam ex illis, tunc quiescendum 
est.’—Bellarm, Quint. Controv. Gen. Lib. iii. cap, 22. 
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person knows that protestants are deemed to be eminently such,) are 
to be punished, when it can be done, by every kind of suffering that 
the art of man can devise: non-intercourse in trade or in any way, 
disinheriting, expatriation, loss of property, imprisonment, tortures, 
death in any form, but chiefly the being burned alive, and barbarous 
indignities to the dead corpse; that kings or queens, princes, and all 
persons, even parents, brothers, and children, are held guilty and 
liable ultimately to the same punishments, if they do not their utmost 
for the execution of those penalties, or if they screen or support in any 
way the denounced heretics; that upon the excommunication and 
other sentence of the ecclesiastical authority being declared, the 
offenders are to be delivered over to the secular judge; that, if the 
temporal authority refuse or neglect to inflict his part of the punish- 
ments, he shall himself be excommunicated, with the terrible conse- 
quences; and that informers, though accomplices, or convicted of 
perjury, shall be held valid witnesses. 

‘ These particulars I select out of many, in the tedious and disorderly 
order, of the Body of the Canon Law, (Corpus Juris Canonici, Gregorii 
XIIT., P.M. Jussu editum,) 2 vols. folio, Frankfort, 1748; particularly 
in Vol. ii., the Decretals of Gregory IX., book 5, and those which form 
the 6th book, published in 1698. 

-* See, then, my countrymen, the benedictions provided for you by 
the Pope and his Cardinal.’* 


Can any Roman-catholic wonder, while the canon law is what 
it is, and while Ultra-montanists are striving to bring it in and 
set it up, that protestants should with one voice refuse this inno- 
vation? ‘True, it must be a dead letter, a mere caput mortuum, 
while the civil power does not acknowledge it. But its very 
neighbourhood 1s perilous, because some day there might come 
a power weak enough to tremble before the priesthood, and yet 
strong enough to do its bidding. Let the’ catholic laity but sup- 

se the case reversed, and the scales turned in their favour; 

et them imagine that they had granted to protestants all the 
toleration which protestants have granted to them, but that this 
canon law belonged to us, and we wished to bring it in and set 
it up among them, would they, after inspecting its frightful 
enactment of cruelties, and sanction of glaring immoralities, and 
denial of all toleration, allow us to teach it, and act upon it to 
the utmost of our power? We may fairly ask, would you have 
gone as far as we have done in giving complete religious liberty 
and full protection to those whom you call heretics? Did your 
church ever do this, or assent to its being done, when it was 
dominant? Even if the’ catholic laity should assent to such 
reciprocity as reasonable and fair, yet the priest cannot but 
refuse it. Ample evidence of this is furnished by the non-exist- 


* «Reasons of Protestantism.’ By J. P, Smith, D.D., F.R.S, 
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ence or meagre modicum of toleration wherever they have 
acquired the ascendancy. If catholicism breathes a tolerant 
spirit towards those who dissent from her standards, then why is 
the birth-place and home and inheritance of catholicism the most 
intolerant of all states? And why is it that every nation is into- 
lerant just in proportion to the influence of the priesthood over 
the civil power? e say, then, before these priests can have any 
right to demand in England more liberty to parade their 
hierarchy and its laws throughout our land, let them show their 
sincere attachment to liberty by abrogating all their persecutin 
laws, establishing full toleration in the states of the church, an 
enforcing upon all other nations where they are dominant the 
sacred rights of conscience. 

But were the whole body of the laity to assent to these 
terms, yet we know, and they know, that their priests, with the 
pope at their head, would repudiate them all. ere, then, lies 
one of our objections as Englishmen to the extension of further 
liberty to the Roman-catholic hierarchy—they take all, yea, 
demand all, but give nothing. While the whole body of their 
clergy are lecturing Englishmen upon the duty and justice of an 
unlimited toleration, their universal church is teaching the oppo- 
site doctrine, and making this same canon law its universal code 
for all time ; assuring us that the admission of this into our terri- 


tories is essential to complete” catholic liberty ! 


- We may bring this inconsistency still nearer home ; for this 
very cardinal and his bishops, who have been so eloquent and 
so emphatic in their appeals to this protestant nation for further 
toleration, as they call it, but really for permission to treat Eng- 
land as a catholic country—these very men who now claim this 
liberty as the birthright of all men, are the very same men, 
or the successors of the men, who, as vicars apy read from 
their altars or pulpits to their congregations only a few years ago, 
that letter of the late pope, in which it is written :— 


‘From this polluted fountain of indifference flows that absurd and 
erroneous doctrine of liberty of conscience ; from which most pestilential 
error the course is opened for that entire and wild liberty of opinion 
which is everywhere attempting the overthrow of religious and civil 
institutions, and which the unblushing impudence of some has held 
forth as an advantage to religion. 

‘Hither tends that worst and never sufficiently to be execrated and 
detested liberty of the press which some so loudly contend for and so 
actively promote. We shudder, venerable brethren, at the sight of 
the monstrous doctrines, or rather portentous errors which crowd upon 
us in the shape of numberless volumes, which stalk forth in every 
direction, breathing a malediction which we deplore over the face of 
the earth.’ 
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This stands in rather awkward contrast to the loud claims now 
urged for this.very liberty of conscience, and this same freedom 
of the press. Those who follow an infallible guide should be more 
of one mind. We wish such high authorities would be con- 
sistent one way or the other. Here at least they appear to fall 
out irreconcilably with themselves. It is the mother crab teach- 
ing her children to creep forward, while she herself invariably 
creeps backward. If they ask liberty of conscience, then they 
must concede it. But if their supreme head refuses it to 
others, then let his servants cease to claim it from others. To 
hear the pope and the canon law condemn it, while the cardinal 
and all his suffragans demand it, proves that there must be dis- 
simulation somewhere. Liberty of conscience, the late pope 
says, ‘is absurd.’ Liberty of conscience, says Dr. Wiseman, we 
claim. ‘ Liberty of conscience,’ says the pope, ‘is an erroneous 
doctrine ;’ yet the hierarchy insist upon it as a birthright. Every 
one, then, must see that the priests’ love of toleration exists only 
in connexion with their own interest, but turns to cursing and 
hatred when it serves another man’s interest. The thing is 
good, not for all mankind, but for our nonce; therefore, what is 

ood for the catholic and due from the protestant, is forbidden 
by the canon law, and denied by the pope, as the right of the 
protestant from the catholic. To assent to this, then, would be to 
tolerate intolerance. 

The voice of the catholic laity, and of some of the clergy, has 
been lifted up at some of the public meetings in favour of per- 
fect universal religious liberty. But all such persons ought to 
be reminded that, in this argument, their individual opinion is 
of no worth or weight. The law which rules the church is not 
derived from the laity, but from the priesthood,—it is the 
universal code of the catholic church embodied in its canon law. 
This, and not the opinion of individuals here or there, deter- 
mines the principles of catholics all over the world. The law of 
the church, then, is the only authority which can avail in this 
argument. That — us with superabundant reasons why 
it should not be established here. There is not a statute, nor a 
canon, not a decretal, nor a bull, to be found in the whole code, in 
favour of liberty of conscience, or liberty of any kind, save and 
except the liberty to control conscience and extirpate heretics. 
Does it not, then, demand a courage, a hardihood peculiarly 
Roman, to plead thus for liberty when catholics are to enjoy it, 
and to condemn it thus when they should concede it? The man 
‘must have a brazen face, and a brazen conscience, too, who 
attempts to set aside the golden rule, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise,’ after this 
manner. 
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The sum of all the arguments on the catholic side which it 
has been our lot to meet with, may be concisely stated thus: 
‘Without a hierarchy, consisting of an archbishop and _ his 
‘suffragans, territorially located in sees throughout the whole 
‘kingdom, we cannot perfect our religious system by the admi- 
‘nistration of the canon law, and if we are not permitted to 
‘enjoy these privileges, we must necessarily be a persecuted 
‘people.’ This argument, then, implies that during the last 
twenty-one years, though they all professed themselves perfectly 
satisfied with the Emancipation Act, and though Dr. Wiseman 
himself admits that it gave them full religious liberty, yet they 
have been all along a persecuted people, because they have not 
had a regular hierarchy. But who or what has prevented their 
having a hierarchy? The discovery that this was essential to 
their religious liberty is made too late for their argument, 
because, themselves being judges, the Emancipation Act placed 
them in the possession of as much liberty as was consistent with 
the existence of an established protestant church, and quite as 
much as is enjoyed by any body of Christians dissenting from 
that church. Call you this persecution? ‘Yes!’ they say, ‘our 
‘toleration is imperfect and limited unless it is conceded to us to 
‘ divide the whole territory of Great Britain into dioceses; unless 
‘our claims on England as a catholic nation are admitted ; unless 
‘ we spiritually govern the people in all our sees; unless we are 
‘ permitted publicly to introduce and publish abroad the bulls and 
‘rescripts of the pope ; unless we can set up our canon law, and 
‘ censure all the baptized, who do not belong to us, as heretics, who 
‘ ought to be coerced by fear or force into our flocks.’ Very well, 
gentlemen, if you insist upon doing what our Sovereign is bound 
by the coronation oath to prevent; if you insist upon a liberty 
which our laws forbid; which would make your church, or 
more properly your SS, as’ Catholics, the superior of the 
State to which we all belong as Englishmen, then you may call 
this intolerance, or persecution, or whatever else you —- 
if we should assent to your demands, all the world might pro- 
nounce it an act of social and religious suicide. 

A further justification of the recent measures has been sought 
by their advocates in the case of the Colonies and of Ireland. 
But the case of Ireland is peculiar. The nation, as such, being 
catholic, the government has neither resisted nor promoted the 
establishment of a hierarchy there. It would have been unjust 
and impolitic to do so. But England is a nation of protestants, 
and for that reason, a Romish hierarchy claiming territorial titles 
and spiritual government over the people, would be offensive to 
our nationality, to our religion, and our laws. ‘The wide 
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difference between the two cases impairs, if it does not destroy, 
the analogy. 

The case of the Colonies, also, in which territorial titles have 
‘been assumed by the catholic bishops, and conceded by the 
government, with endowment annexed, is, in the first place, 
rather the act of the government than of the British people. 
The character of those colonies, also, as being in great measure 
a mixture of Englishmen, Irishmen, and foreigners from many 
catholic nations, has seemed to render it a matter of expediency, 
if not of wisdom, for the government to meet, if possible, the 
wishes of the different bodies composing them; especially as 
they possessed neither an established religion, nor any particular 
form of government which could plead prescription. As young 
and rising communities, composed of all sects and parties, yet 
destitute of all forms of religion, it was far more excusable in a 
government at home studying the welfare of these colonies, to 
give all an impartial share of support and countenance, than it 
would be to adopt or allow similar measures in the mother 
country, where a state of things so different exists. The analogy 
here again utterly fails. The conduct of the government in 
these cases by no means requires similar acquiescence in the 
establishment of a Romish hierarchy for England. 

Not that we approve of the measures the government have 
adopted towards the colonies. We think the whole of such 
measures a mistake. In so mixed a population the business of 
religion might have been safely left in the hands of the several 

arties. Where none were selected for favour, none would have 
ound reason to complain, and the ——~ might have 
escaped the charge of inconsistency. ‘Their professed regard to 
the moral and religious interests of the people, stultifies itself in 
these cases by the necessary consequence of patronizing both 
truth and error,—doing moral good with one hand, and evil with 
the other. But even admitting all that could be said, either in 
. vindication of these measures, or in condemnation of them, it 
does not follow, as a consequence, that the same government 
ought to permit the establishment of a territorial hierarchy in 
this country. If that step was wrong, we ought not to require 
the government to repeat the wrong: if it was right to meet the 
wishes of those mixed populations ey endowing all, it does not 
’ follow that the same thing should be done, or allowed to be done 
here, where the people are almost uniformly protestant, and 
possess institutions venerable by age, and iow rooted in their 
affections. No reasons of policy can be pleaded in this case. ) 
The mass of the people have a nationality to which a catholic j 
territorial hierarchy is an offence. 
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It is time, however, that we should dismiss this part of the 
subject. We have endeavoured to collect all the alleged reasons 
for these newcatholic claims, and to answer them. None of, 
any weight or pretension have been intentionally overlooked. 
We have, however, limited our observations mainly to the case 
as advocated by the claimants themselves, and we think we have 
shown that, on the principles of toleration or religious liberty, 
thecatholics cannot fairly or reasonably claim the right they 
have assumed ; and further, that no principle of such toleration 
will be violated by the denial of it. 

We propose now, secondly, to examine the arguments of that 
small and respectable, though, as we think, mistaken portion of 
dissenters who have professed to take their stand upon the broad 
principles of an unlimited and universal toleration, in supporting 
the present movement of the catholics, and opposing the great 
body of their own friends and fellow-protestants. There can be 
no doubt that the line of argument they have adopted is both 
conscientious and generous. ‘They have probably felt that their 
doctrine of no state-interference with the religious principles 
and practices of the subject, has required them, in all fairnons 
to approve of no restrictions in the present case. We confess 
that we were prepared for such a partial division and loss of 
strength. It has grieved, though it has not surprised us. We 
expected from the first that there would be found some few indi- 
viduals so precipitate, so alive to the evils of a state church, and so 
earnest in their efforts to divorce it from that connexion, as to 
overlook the possibility of its being superseded by something infi- 
nitely worse. They have affected to despise the possibility of such 
a thing, and have laughed at those who have given way to such a 
fear. But of the two alternatives in their contmnnplidien:—tit 
success of their own efforts for the overthrow of the Church and 
State principle on the one hand, or the success of the catholic 
hierarchy in substituting itself for the protestant hierarchy, or, 
at any rate, achieving a parallel endowment by the state— 
every discriminating judge of the condition of parties, though 
admitting that neither event can be very near, would most cer- 
tainly pronounce the latter to be vastly more probable than the 
former. If, then, upon our own dissenting principles, the hope 
we cherish must inevitably be deferred, it, at any rate, becomes 
us to use every available, every prudent and consistent means of 
preventing any additional obstacles to success, or any reinforce- 
ment of that formidable body which we have to oppose. We 
mean that the establishment of a hierarchy of Roman-catholics, 
under the present bias of our statesmen, and a growth of popery 
among our aristocracy and clergy, is far more likely to suggest 
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itical reasons for endowing them, and thereby making them 
oyal and respectable, than it is to lead to any general convic- 
tion among all parties, that state churches and state endowments 
of religion are a mistake and an evil. The most sanguine volun- 

, and the most confident advocate of anti-state-churchism, 
must admit, that the fear of the former is vastly greater and more 
imminent, at the present time, than the hope of the latter. 

she anti-state-churchman may never expect to make a sincere’ 
convert of the Roman-catholic to his ag The case is 
different with the protestant churchman. He is open to con- 
viction, and the ground of argument is common to him and the 
protestant dissenter. Both appeal to the Bible as their autho- 
rity. But no*¢atholic can be a sincere voluntary. It is con- 
trary to the principles of his church. ‘Though he sides with the 
voluntary against the Anglican hierarchy, and makes use of him 
to gain his own ends, yet whenever these can be more effectuall 
served by abjuring the voluntary and his theory, he never hesi- 
tates to do so. Witness the conduct of Daniel O’Connell. And can 
any anti-state-churchman imagine that the case would be different 
with the English or Irish Roman-catholic hierarchy, if the day 
should come when the legislature should offer them a competent 
endowment, and a legal connexion with the state? Have there 
not appeared already significant omens that such an arrange- 
ment would be acceptable to not a few of our leading statesmen 
in both houses? on any anti-state-churchman contemplate 
such an issue without feeling that it places his desideratum at a 
greater distance than ever? Between two such state churches, 
even his cherished religious liberties would have to struggle hard 
to maintain any existence. Ground down they must be, and 
perhaps extinguished. Undeniably they would perish, if popery 
should rise to the ascendant. 

But probably we shall be told that this is appealing to the doc- 
trine of expediency against the rights of conscience, and the 
principle of unlimited toleration. The heroic defenders of this 
principle repudiate all fear of consquences, and adopt as their 
motto, * Fiat justitia, ruat ceelum.’ 

We propose now, therefore, to take them upon their own doc- 
trine of religious liberty, and to show that their recent conduct 
finds no justification in the principles of enlightened and rational 
toleration. We trust we shall gain their attention to a few 
observations which have been suggested by observing carefully, 
and examining candidly, what they have said and written upon 
the present movement of the Dathelics 

It is very evident that many of the dissenting advocates for 
admitting these new claims have been influenced more by their 
feelings than by any enlightened and comprehensive views on 
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the important subject of religious liberty. They start with a few 
grand fundamental truths respecting the rights of man, his 
exclusive responsibility to God, and the natural equality of all 
men as constituted by their Creator. Hence they are accus- 
tomed to protest their utter hatred of the word toleration, and 
proceed to vindicate that hatred by saying, ‘think of the absurdity 
of any mortal man, bé he king, priest, or legislator, saying, that 
he tolerates the religion of another man.’ 

Now this is all very fine in the abstract, and is one of the most 
popular commonplaces of the day. With due oratory, it will 
excite applause in any mixed assembly. But, as thus stated, 
it fails to adjust itself to man in a state of society. It takes no 
cognizance of the possible anti-social, political, and immoral 
tendency of some religious systems. It overlooks the fact, that 
principles may become practices, and that practices, under the 
sanction of religion, may endanger the peace of society, the 
rights of subjects, and the supremacy of law. Hence the abstract 
principles of mental independence, liberty of conscience, and 
such-like common rights of all men, must be adjusted and tuned 
into harmony with social rights, and with the security which 
every subject seeks from the state against the possible abuse of 
liberty, and the clashing of other men’s rights with his 
own. There is one sense, and only one, in which it is justi- 
fiable to scout the word ¢oleration,—that is, in reference to indi- 
vidual conscience, when stripped of all relations, associations, 
and practical results. Neither the civil ruler, nor any fellow- 
mortal, churchman or statesman, possesses any rightful control 
over conscience, in this view of it. It is the power which reason, 
truth, and God alone can command. Its freedom is essential to 
manhood, to virtue, and to responsibility. The right to limit or 
bind conscience, by whomsoever set up, is a violation of the 

‘rights of man, and of the laws of God. Conscience is the secret 

sanctuary of the soul, the key to which is held in God’s hand, 
and by none beside. Let no power intrude into the human 
conscience. The nature and the ends of civil society can in no 
respect asseri a right to enter there. What is called the social 
compact invests civil rulers with no such right. Society suffers 
no injury by conceding to all its subjects the most unrestricted 
liberty of conscience; indeed, experience has shown the utter 
failure of all attempts to fetter it. God has made it free; and 
though it is a perilous freedom, which cannot be renounced, nor 
delegated to another’s keeping, so neither can it be invaded, 
infringed, or destroyed by any other power or authority. All 
sound legislation proceeds upon this admission, and appeals- 
ultimately to this natural right, this universal freedom. Con- 
s 2 
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science is and must be free as human thought itself. This pre- 
cedes all social arrangements and compacts: it is the lex legum, 
and must be reverenced and respected in all legislation. To 
suppose that the magistrate had a right to interfere with con- 
science, would be to invest him with infallibility, or elevate him 
into the throne of God. So far, then, we assert and maintain, 
with the most strenuous advocates of liberty,—that every man 
has an inalienable right conferred upon him by his Creator to 
believe as well as to think for himself, independently of all his 
fellow-creatures, and that the responsibility involved in such an 
awfully sacred trust points exclusively to God. 

But, proceeding from this ground, a new view of the question 
presents itself. Thought and belief develop themselves in teach- 
ing and in action. If liberty of conscience or no diversity 
of opinion, of teaching, and of action, but all moved on uniformly 
and mechanically, there might be no occasion, as there would be 
no necessity, for legislative interference. But when conscience 
pleads its right to publish its convictions, and proceeds to carry 
them into practice, then the word éoleration finds a place and a 
meaning which no friend to human liberties, on an extended 
scale and in a rational sense, can safely abjure or disregard. It 
is when the rights and claims of the individual conscience come 
forth in teaching and action to touch the equally sacred rights 
of other consciences,—when society is likely to be affected, 
whether for good or evil, by the teaching and doing of the indi- 
vidual man, it is then that the magistrate, who is supposed to be 
the impartial protector of all, must be allowed a right of deciding 
what degree of toleration may be safely permitted. Here, then, a 
right of interference arises, the rational rule of which must be, 
the greatest degree of liberty for all to teach and act which is com- 
patible with the common rights of the whole society. Hence, the 
right of the magistrate to tolerate public teaching and acting, on 
the ground of the individual rights of conscience, must be main- 
tained for the sake of liberty itself. He is called upon by wise 
and just legislation to guarantee individual rights only so far as 
they shall be inoffensive and harmonious with the rights of the 
whole community. The individual right ought never to trespass 
upon the rights of others, nor be allowed to disturb the peace of 
society and the supremacy of law. The dictates of individual 
consciences, if suffered to develop themselves in public teaching 
and acting, might, in some instances, throw the whole of society 
into a state of anarchy, break up civil government, and destroy 
more liberty than they asserted. The law, therefore, and the 
natural conscience of society at large, of which that law is the 
expression, must take cognizance of what is taught and of what 
is done. And though this ought to be a liberal and wise cogni- 
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zance, not nice and jealous, yet every sober-minded person will 
admit, that it is essential even for the interests of religious liberty 
that there should be such a sober inspection of the teachings and 
doings of all religious parties and persons in a well-governed 
state. No one can be so inconsiderate as to maintain that a 
toleration absolutely unlimited ought to be allowed in civilized 
society to teach, and preach, and do anything and everything that 
parties may affirm their consciences or their religious principles 
prompt them to say and do. Suppose an association or con- 
federation like that of the Devil Worshippers, or the Thugs of 
India. No sane person would say, ‘allow such persons an un- 
limited toleration.’ But these are extreme cases, and have little 
to do with conscience and religion. Well, then, take the case of 
the fifth-monarchy men of England, or the Munster baptists of 
Germany. Imagine individuals or societies of persons teaching 


sedition and rebellion, denouncing the right of property, com-— 


mending any immorality, condemning marriage, practising open 
vice and crime, it may be, as it has been, under pleas of conscience 
and sanctions even of religion. The fifth-monarchy men rushed 
forth from their meeting-house sword in hand, to slay all who 
would not admit the personal reign, and avow themselves the 
exclusive subjects of King Jesus. A similar fit might seize the 
advent people of our own day, and they might possibly think 
that the unbelief of the age in their dogmas was to be met by 
the judgment of the sword; and some at least among them might 
be or become, under religious excitement, fanatical enough to 
think themselves authorized to use it against the incredulous. 
Some limitation, then, must be set, or we should be exposed 
sr to the outburst of lawless fanaticism. Liberty would 

e endangered by such a liberty as this, and society could not be 
protected against these dangerous spasms of religious zeal. Hence 
a just view of religious liberty demands a limit to toleration 
somewhere. 

But not only must every friend to liberty admit the limitation 
required by such cases; he cannot stop there, if he would bar 
the door against all possible and probable abuses of religious 
liberty. It is indispensable that there should be some just and 
universal rule laid down to guide all legislation upon this subject. 

In a nation like our own, where there are numerous and great 
diversities of religious belief, they will to a certain extent clash 
with each other. Some parties will be disposed to restrain the 
liberties of others. It is a part of their creed todo so. Amidst 
these diversities, it is the obvious duty of the magistrate to arbi- 
trate among these parties, so as to secure the greatest practicable 
degree of Eberty or all, without allowing | injury to be in- 
flicted by any. The supremacy of law over all, the check to be 
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laid on principles or practices inimical to order, to morality and 
justice, must be the principal owe kept in view by the civil 
power. Taking, then, all the religious varieties into our contem- 
plation, we think they may, for our present purpose, be con- 
veniently ranged in three classes— 

1. There are many varieties of religious profession which 
may all be described, to say the very least of them, as in- 
offensive towards all others. Their public teaching and their 
public conduct cannot be charged with anything injurious to 
the rights of others. They are peaceable subjects, trench 
upon no man’s rights, are neither teachers of immorality nor 
sedition, nor in any way inimical to the peace and good 
order of the community. The civil magistrate can have no 
right, as he certainly has no reason, to limit in any degree their 
toleration. It is not so properly toleration as perfect religious 
freedom. They have their full rights. No one wishes the ma- 
gistrate to interfere with them. ‘Their principles teach good 
morals; and they are a benefit rather thap an injury to the social 


2. The next class of religionists are those whose principles 
and practices are directly immoral, anti-social, and injurious. 
That is to say, such a construction may fairly be put upon them. 
While their principles are confined to themselves, they may be 
let alone; but their roceedings ought to be watched; security 
ought to be taken, by which they might be held amenable to 
punishment the moment the evil fruits appeared in social dis- 
turbance or open immorality. Thus the fifth-monarchy men 
might have been tolerated in teaching that doctrine or anything 
analogous to it, in their own assemblies; but the moment the 
equipped themselves with swords to fight for its propagation, an 
enforce it upon the belief of others, they became guilty of an 
outrage on the rights of other men, and against the peace of 
society; they not only forfeited all right to toleration, but de- 
served to be immediately resisted and suppressed. All reli- 
gionists, therefore, falling under this violent class, should be so 
watched as to be immediately within the grasp of the oe nae 
the moment they become noxious; and while peaceable and 
inactive, ought only to enjoy what we have described as a limited 
and guarded toleration. 

3. We nowcome to the peculiar case of religionists not contented 
with a state of simple toleration, but aspiring to an alliance with the 
state, assuming to dictate law to it, and tocommanz¢d its services both 
for endowments and for the suppression of all its enemies The 
most complex and difficult case arises when there is a similar body 
already in possession of such alliance with the state, and another 
makes advances designedly and obviously with the view of sup- 
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enw y the other, though professedly with no hostile intention, 
ut yet covertly and secretly intending its own supremacy, and 
in its dogmas justifying and teaching it as a sacred duty. ‘The 
question then is, supposing this body to enjoy full toleration 
and protection in teaching its principles among its own people, 
how far may the state, having in charge from the nation the care 
and support of the other body, suffer this rival to advance to- 
wards its ultimate object? It is incumbent on the state to exa- 
mine the principles and teaching of this rival body, and to judge 
both of the possibility and probability of those principles being 
abused, or perhaps even legitimately followed out into prac- 
tices which would endanger the liberties of others, by not only 
supplanting the existing established religion, but disturbing the 
general peace of the community. 

Some would say, that the first religious gees ought not ~ 
to have been placed in the situation supposed, and that the best 
way to get rid of the danger of rivalry would be to abjure alto- 
gether the principle of state-support and alliance,’ and then 
neither party could pervert the power of the state to the injury 
of any of their opponents. The answer to this is, that, under 
existing circumstances, the advice is inappropriate, and cannot 
be adopted. Neither the state nor the nation is prepared to 
dissolve the connexion of the Protestant religion with the civil 
power. We may admit that the whole was a mistake at the be- 
ginning, and that when it was made men knew no better; and 

urther, that such was the state of things when the present esta-_ 

blishment was patronised and allied to the state, that nothing 
else could be done. The people were not in a condition to pro- 
vide for themselves. The voluntary principle was barely in 
existence, and could then have poor’ no sufficient substitute 
for the system to be abolished. The thing was done from expe- 
diency, and those who did it had no option. Necessity was laid 
upon them to maintain a state -— ™* and the ruling powers 
said it should be the Protestant. Ever since, the major part of 
the nation have been contented with it, and till they find out the 
mistake they will admit of no alteration in the principle. They 
will have a state church.* 


* We leave the writer of this article to express his views on this topic in his own 
manner, but this is one of several points in relation to this controversy, on which 
we feel there is room for something more to be said. 

1, Itis a great mistake to suppose that Romanism must be comparatively harmless 
so long as it is not allied with the State. The fact is, that Romanism became 
nearly all that it isin history by its abuse of the principles of voluntaryism. That 
the churches depended wholly on voluntaryism during the first three centuries we 
all know, and before the close of that interval nearly all the seeds of the false doc- 
trine and false pretension of Romanism were sown. Constantine and his successors, 
moreover, didnot endow the church from the state in our sense. The emperors from 
that time made grants and bequests of property to the church from their 
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The case, therefore, as it now stands between Romanism and 
Protestantism, cannot be, and ought not to be treated upon 
abstract principles, but upon the circumstances in which the 
respective parties are placed. The advice which some dissenters 

_have proffered to their brethren is pithily expressed by the sen- 
tence—‘ leave them to fight it out ;’ which supposes that it is a 


“ matter of indifference to dissenters which shall be victorious. But 
_ can this be affirmed? Most certainly it cannot. There “2 to 


us to be altogether but three suppositions, or hypothetical cases, 
which can be considered in reference to the acquiescence of dis- 
senters in this movement of the‘catholics. The first is, that the 
Romanists should ultimately gain the victory over the protestant 
church, and step into its place. That, surely, cannot be a matter 
of indifference to the best and warmest friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. The second supposition would be, that they should 
obtain ultimately, and perhaps speedily, a pecuniary endowment 
by the state. That, again, cannot be a matter of indifference to 
those who condemn oh cudauinnde, seeing that it would be a 
at increase and aggravation of the evil. But besides this, no 
issenter ought to be indifferent to the possible endowment, out 
of the national revenues, of that most atrocious system of error, 
priestcraft, and immorality, denominated Romanism. The aggra- 
vation of the evil of all endowments must increase in proportion 


resources, and not only made it lawful that others should follow their example, but 
encouraged them in so doing. All this, however, was more of the nature of private 
than of public endowment. From this source, and from the constantly recurring 
fees for the performance of priestly services, especially in connexion with the 
sacraments, and masses for the dead, the church became what we find her, in respect 
to wealth and power, in the Middle Age. Even when tithes came in, it was as a 
voluntary offering from the landowner to the priest, or rather to the incumbency 
which he had himself erected. For all this it would be easy to adduce the authorities 
of those times, and such modern authorities as Hallam, Milman, Guizot, &c. By 
such means, it was computed, in the fourteenth century, that full half the good 
lands of England had become the domain of the church, and our statute of Mort- 
main came in, not to eke out a sickly and ineffective voluntaryism, but to save the 
other half of the said lands from being ‘accroached ’ to themselves, (we use the lan- 
guage of the time,) by the clergy, by such means. The only security against such 
an abuse of voluntaryism by Romanism, is in the education of the people; and in 
that matter we show more skill in biting and devouring one another, than in doing 
our proper work. Voluntaryism never works so potently as when brought to bear 
upon an ignorant people by a superstitious priesthood. It is like religion itself,— 
the best thing, if well applied; the worst, if ill applied. Be it remembered, too, 
that the Romish church has her chancery records of all the lands she has lost in 
this country, and whether taken from her by the State, or by a rival Church, she 
is never likely to forego the revival of her claims to them on any fitting occasion. 
By all means exclude Romanism from a State influence; but by no means account 
the system harmless because so excluded. Let it become strong in wealth and in 
popular influence, and the civil power will soon learn to do its bidding. 

2. We commend these considerations, not only to some of our dissenting brethren 
who seem to be eminently endowed with the sort of courage which consists 
‘in an insensibility to danger, but to our modern sceptics, some of whom have 
brought a wonderful heroism to the side of liberty for the popes—and for all the 
Sountees persons, and the harmless doings, that belong to them. No doubt those 
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to the moral and religious evil involved in the thing endowed. 
So that if we must have an endowment of religion, let it be of 
the system least objectionable. Then, in the case supposed— 
viz., the endowment of both churches, the duty of dissenters 
clearly is to keep the evil at its lowest point, and to keep out 
that which, coming in addition, would prove, and could prove, 
nothing but an immense augmentation both of our pecuniary 
burdens and religious errors. Here, then, the dissenters cannot 
be indifferent. The last supposition that remains is, that Romanism 
should neither supersede the established church, and step into its 
~~ nor obtain a similar endowment, but just remain where its 
ate move has placed it,—a move, according to its own showing, 
very considerably in advance of its former position as fixed by the 
Emancipation Act, and undoubtedly a step in the line of either 
or both of our former suppositions. Even this, we are inclined 
to think, should not be a matter of indifference to dissenters ; 
and just because every advance of this desperate foe to all 
liberty, civil and religious, ought to be watched and resisted most 


em by those who stand forth as the most ardent friends to 
iberty. They, above all men, should not be indifferent to the 
encroachment that has been made upon our national securities 


beneficent old gentlemen, and the saintly multitudes doing homage to them, have 
always been as lambs among wolves, and never more so than in this ferocious 
and bigoted country of ours at this moment. It might not be amiss, how- 
ever, if this magnanimous class among the pope’s defenders would listen to what 
their brother sceptics on the Continent have to report in respect to the tender 
mercies of popery. They feel what its clutch means, and it is almost a pity that 
some other people cannot be sent to the same school for awhile. We quite under- 
stand, however, how much easier it must be to dispose of Christianity in the form 
of Romanism, than in some other forms. Given in the form of a lie, it is easy, when 
occasion requires, to pronounce it a lie. 

3. We have been reminded, of late, of the canons of the Church of England, and 
a comparison has been made between them and the Romanist enactments ofa similar 
nature. Now, far be it from us to say anything in defence of the said canons, but 
fairness requires that we should bear in mind, that the Book of Canons dates from 
1603 ; that they were merely the enactments of the clergy; that they never received 
the sanction of the legislature ; that from the first their persecuting provisions were 
for the most part disregarded by the courts of law, as being contrary to the common 
or statute law of the realm; that the Anglican system was then, and is now, not 
what the crown or the clergy might have been disposed to make it, but what the 

liament—the constitution of the realm, has made it ; and finally, that to be sub- 
ject to chauge after this manner, is not inconsistent with the principles of a church 
that does not profess infallibility, while to insist on such changes in respect to those 
abominable maxims of Romanism, which have received the sanction of an alleged 
infallible authority, would be absurd. The Church of England has sins enough to 
bear without our adding tothem by mistake. 

4. Nor should we overlook the fact, that if the Church of Rome gains her con- 
verts in many cases by means of corrupt motive, she does so often, and in the case 
of some of the most refined and sensitive spirits, by treacherously promising the 
rest from strife and doubt which such spirits long for beyond all things. Her con- 
tributions are levied quite as much upon the good as upon the bad, in human 
——— all tends to one issue. Its might is in its affected spiritualism.—_ 

ITOR. 
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against that peculiar system which would involve all protestants 
in one general proscription. 

Then there arises the question, can dissenters consistently with 
their principles of enlightened toleration of all religious opinions, 
sanction any restrictions upon this peculiar system? We have 
already stated that a strictly unlimited toleration is an absurdity, 
and cannot be maintained. The magistrate has a right to limit 
toleration according to the peril to general liberty and right 
involved in the particular system in question. It may be a case 
in which there is nothing to fear beyond teaching what may be 
perverted to immoral and anti-social purposes; it may go beyond 
this, and be a kind of religious teaching which implicates politics 
and government; and it may even go beyond this, and involve 
encouragements to open acts of violence, and combinations to 
subvert the government by force. If all these evils unite in the 
system for which the magistrate is called to legislate, no sane 
person would consent to his awarding to it an unlimited tolera- 
tion. It has no just claim to it, and to grant it would be nothing 
less than an act of suicide. 

Let our dissenting friends consider these facts and reasonings, 
and deny them if they can. The system of politico-religion now 
assuming to itself—not asking—this mighty stretch of toleration, 
holds the lawfulness of persecution unto death for dissent from 
its dogmas—it denounces all liberty of conscience—asserts supe- 
riority over politics and governments—pretends a right to absolve 
from the guilt of all crimes—cloaks and forgives the atrocious 
acts of assassins—isolates its priests from all the sympathies of 
humanity, and all community with mankind—excommunicates 
sovereigns, and absolves subjects from allegiance--relaxes the 
obligation of oaths with heretics—justifies dissimulation and 
fraud for the good of the church, and even lays upon its highest 
and most sacred officials a solemn obligation to persecute—a 
system that has never failed to carry out into practice all these 
objectionable and pernicious doctrines wherever it has possessed 
the means of doing so—can surely have no just claim to an un- 
limited toleration. * 

The position, therefore, in which we are placed by the new 
claims of the'Catholics, brings the matter to this issue: We must 
either advocate this advance on the ground that it is fair and 
just, and consequently that their previous condition was not one 
of as full toleration as they could be safely allowed in a Protestant 
state; or we must make common cause with all other Protestants, 
to refuse their claims, and stand prepared to justify that refusal on 


* The clue to its history is pithily expressed by Mr. Warren, in his phlet, 
ae Queen or the Pope,’ thus—‘ J ought and I will: I would if I could: I wait 
can,’ 
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the ground of the peculiar nature of the system, as not simply a 
religion, but as trenching directly and professedly upon the pro- 
vince of civil legislation,—and more than all, upon the ground of 
the immoral and anti-social tendency of its teaching, and the vio- 
lence of its practices. We feel no hesitation in saying that the 
most strenuous dissenter and advocate of religious liberty possesses 
ample grounds in these considerations for refusing any further 
concessions to the’Catholics. They possess unlimited toleration 
to teach their religious principles, and carry on all their religious 
oe among themselves, without any forfeiture of civil rights. 

ut with this they are not contented. Their restless ambition 
aims at supremacy. They will not be tolerated,—they affect to 
govern. ‘They serve a master who has been, and hopes to be 
again, absolute dictator to the civilized world,—to princes as well 
as to their subjects; and shall dissenters defend any movement 
of such a power, which might hasten a result so inimical to all 
liberty, or look with indifference upon a game in which the 
stakes are nothing less than toleration or persecution—the Bible 
or the Canon Law; a Protestant church or the Pope’s church; 
life or death to our constitution, our laws, and our freedom. 
Surely dissenters, true to their character, and taught by the 
signs of the times, will pronounce an emphatic—No, to these 
new and extravagant claims of so pernicious a system. 

Already we have gone further than justice demands, or pru- 
dence warrants. The relaxation of the reciprocity have been 
all on one side. Before’€atholics can fairly ask for anything 
more, let them annul their persecuting and immoral canons; let 
them concede to others the liberty of conscience they ask for 
themselves. At present they are presuming upon our generosity, 
and abusing the privileges we have granted them. By their 
recent act they have braved a law which they have deemed 
powerless. But no man has yet acquired a ei right to intro- 
duce a pope’s bull into this country, much less to divide our 
kingdom into dioceses, and assert an ecclesiastical government 
over our people. In the consideration of the whole case, we feel 
constrained to say, the utmost limit of just and safe toleration to 
Romanism was reached by the Emancipation Act. Both prin- 
ciple and prudence have been violated by what the state has 
since done in granting endowments at home and abroad; but 
now no just reason can be alleged for yielding to any further 
claims. The ultimatum has been reached, and even greatly 
surpassed. No dissenter can sanction all that has been done. 
How, then, can he consistently remain indifferent to the move- 
ment that has been made, and the probabilities —yea, certainties— 
that if this is made good, it will prove the preliminary to far more _ 
serious and formidable demands ? 
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Thirdly. It is our intention now to submit to our readers a 
few remarks upon the history and character of that unnatural 
and unsightly development of Roman-catholic doctrines and 
practices, which has been allowed to proceed for art twenty 

ears, all but unreproved and unresisted, within the Church of 

ngland. Its history may be dated from the little conspiracy of 
traitors whom Mr. Froude drew to himself by a show of spiritual 
life and zeal, contrasting favourably with the scene of desolation 
around them. The commencement of their labours may be 
dated from the Tracts for the Times, the management of the 
British Critic, and the more insidious, and probably more effec- 
tual plan for supplying a species of elegant literature, cautiously 
tinctured with the Tractarian spirit, and adapted to the educated 
and the sentimental. 

It must be admitted that there pre-existed in the church an 
element on which this process was sure to work—a party whose 
inclinations favoured medizeval doctrines, and whose tastes pre- 
pared them for the religion of the senses. The pretensions of 
the clergy had long, and to a large extent, approximated to the 
character of an exclusive priesthood. Amaatindh succession had 
been almost universally taught; the church, meaning the priest- 
hood, asserted a living and spiritual supremacy, and claimed an 
authoritative right to fix the meaning of Scripture, while the 
claim to impart grace by the sacraments was common enough. 
Many, also, of the evangelical clergy had winked at these things, 
or even directly favoured them, under the idea, probably, of 
making the church more attractive, and drawing a broader line 
of distinction between it and the dissenters. ‘Thus, to say the 
least of it, there was an Anti-Protestant spirit already prevailin 
in the Church when Tractarianism began. On this it seized, an 
by this it has worked successfully and skilfully, but cautiously, 
introducing and unfolding to view the higher doctrines and 
mysteries of Romanism. The entire system was obviously in 
the hearts of the leaders from the first. Many of them furnished 
proof of this fact by the discomfort of the situation in which their 
new views placed them, and by the necessity of a change, which 
conscience and a sense of honour presently enforced upon them. 
Arguments assailed them on both sides; aes the one, inviting 
them to advance into the church to which their principles 
pointed ; and on the other, exhibiting their dishonesty and incon- 
sistency in remaining where they were. The concurrence of 
these attractive and repellant forces brought the matter to an 
issue with some, and has ever since been augmenting their 
numbers, 

The impression produced by the first movement towards 
Rome has been spreading and deepening up to the period of 
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the Catholic aggression, which it prepared for and invited. The 
parties who have actually seceded to Rome are inconsiderable in 
comparison with the numbers left behind who are neither so 
bold nor so conscientious as their leaders. They would prefer 
to retain their livings, and try what yet may be done towards 
effecting a grand union with Rome; and so compromising the 
matter between interest and conscience, they professedly wait 
to see whether their schemes are hopeless or otherwise. The 
knowledge that there existed so large a party still within the 
pale of the Anglican church, notwithstanding all the secessions 
from it, has no doubt prompted Cardinal Wiseman and the pope 
to manceuvre their church into greater proximity, to array it 
with more stately pomp, and to trumpet forth its hi i pretensions. 
To the Tractarians may fairly be attributed the interference of 
the Catholics, the embarrassment of the state, and the religious 
excitement of the nation. They had long been talking about 
Un-protestantizing the church and the people; had often auda- 
ciously condemned the Reformation, and pleaded for a reunion 
with the pretended universal’church. In every possible way the 
have been labouring to promote such a consummation. What this 
whole body of persons have been doing for nearly twenty years, 
in their character of public servants, designedly to betray the 
church of England into the hands of Rome, may be pronounced 
a piece of open dishonesty, of ecclesiastical treason, and a 
public violation of obligations the most sacred. Similar conduct in 
any other class of public servants would have been met, not only 
by stern rebuke, but by legal impeachment, and could scarcely 
The whole business is bad—bad 
in principle—bad in theory, but still worse in point of morals. 
It cannot fail to attach infamy to all the men who have thus 
eaten the bread of the church of England, while lifting up their 
hand against it. In any other church in Christendom, so base 
an instance of dishonesty and treachery would not have been 
endured for a week, but in the Catholic church it would have 
been nipped in the bud. If the parties were really convinced 
that Protestantism was an error, and felt their convictions to be 
important, they should not have waited for censure. They ouglit 
to have resigned their trusts, and have gone over at once to the 
church whose principles they had adopted. But to continue for 
years preaching up the most offensive doctrines of Popery, while 
they were receiving the pay of a church protesting against those 
doctrines, was nothing less than barefaced treachery and immo- 
rality under the cloak of religion. 
The most remarkable circumstance in the whole of this dark 
and disgraceful history is the unaccountable silence and acquies- 
cence of the bishops, who nearly to a man have allowed the 
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ison to work its fatal results among the clergy, and to continue . 
ike smoke in the nostrils of the people—in some instances with 
episcopal approbation, in many more with indifference, in few 
indee with rebuke and prohibition. Yet these authorized 
overseers of the clergy, the supervisors of the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of a church which boasts above all others of its aposto- 
licity, of its security against errors and corruptions, of the 
certainty its people may cherish in the divine accuracy of its 
teaching, and whose fundamental article is the Bible, and the 
Bible only, have for twenty years witnessed these attempts at 
innovations in the most momentous doctrines of the gospel, and 
remained inactive and silent, waiting to see the result upon the 
people—all this is assuredly for a reproach to them—a proof of 
their want of zeal and vigilance which the most exemplary dili- 
gence and faithfulness for the rest of their lives will not be able 
to rebut; and an injury to the cause of protestant Christianity 
which it.will never be in their power to repair. 

Let it be supposed that during the time this undermining of 
truth, and corruption of discipline, has been going on, there 
had been some unhappy wight who, in the character of 
curate, vicar, or rector, had taken it into his head to read the 
Liturgy without a surplice on his back, or administer baptism 
without the sign of the cross, or had preached in some dissenting 
chapel, how long would silence have been maintained, or how 
many hours would have elapsed before the alarmed culprit would 
have been ushered into the awful presence of his superior, and 
admonished that he had violated order, must acknowledge his 
offence, make an ample apology, or promptly quit his church 
and his parsonage. But Tractarianism may set up its popish 
— one after another, perform its mummeries, and present to 

e people the whole head and front of Romish doctrine, and go 
on for twenty years without reproof, until the laity murmur and 
threaten to leave the church, or the pope is emboldened and comes 
to claim his own. The bishops have either ignored or favoured 
this deteriorating process too’ long; but the people have had 
their eyes open, and have understood it all, and seen to what it 
was leading. They have waited for the day when they might 
have an opportunity of asserting their protéstantism against both 
clergy and bishops. And now that day has arrived and they 
have done it, and will do it yet further. 

But other parties besides the people have had their eyes open to 
this treason within the walls of the national Zion. They have 
looked for the day when the conspiracy might be considered 
mature, and the fortress delivered up to the enemy. The Roman- 
catholics at home and abroad, and especially Dr. Wiseman and the 
pope, have been more than delighted with the prospect; they have 
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exulted over the vision of this prosperous kingdom as again in their 
possession. They saw, or thought they saw, the rich harvest 
ripening for the sickle, and doubtless deemed they had little else 
to do but thrust it in, and reap the produce into their garner. 
Yet, it seems, things are not quite ready for that issue. Probabl 
all the parties to the movement, both within and without the 
church, may yet be doomed to bitter disappointment. 

veral not unimportant points have been clearly and fully 
established by the public meetings, which will, we trust, en- 
lighten and guide the governors both of church and state upon 
matters relating to which their policy has been heretofore waver- 


ing or injurious. As for instance—(l.) That the people of 


England entertain as strong and deep-rooted a dislike of 
Romanism as ever. (2.) That they will not tolerate any inno- 
vation or encroachment on their known protestantism by any 
power home or foreign. (3.) That they desire no persecution 
for religious opinions, and would leave the catholic in the full 
possession of all the toleration he now enjoys, but that they will 
suffer no interference with the royal prerogatives, the laws, or 
the constitution, from that = (4.) That they demand 
the expurgation of the established church from Tractarianism, 
and the reform of the various abuses which have sprung up 
within it in modern times. 

Under the influence of these popular manifestations, the zeal 
of the bishops has received fresh life. . They have had a double 
shock, one from the pompous approach of the rival hierarchy, 
the other from the murmuring voices of the people. Their 
unanimity in defending their own dignities and privileges cannot 
be doubted. What practical means they will employ, or help 
the state to employ, to remove the remaining Romanizers. from 
their posts, and to reform the church, so that it shall cease to be 
a nursery for catholicism, have yet to be seen. Surely there 
somewhere resides a power capable of purifying the church of 
England from the plague that has weakened and’ endangered 
it, and which still extensively infects the system. Some autho- 
rity is responsible for the evils that have spread within it, and 
for their effectual removal. The people are asking will any- 
thing be done—when will it be done, and who will do it? Time 
alone can answer these queries. We profess not to meddle with 
them. 

But we proceed, fourthly, to offer a few concluding obser- 
vations upon that party in the church for the destruction of 
which the Tractarian movement was first undertaken and has 
been zealously pushed forward, though without success. The 
evangelical clergy can hardly contemplate the present state 
of things as either healthy for religion or safe for themselves. 
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Our sympathy with them in the common cause of protestantism 
and of the vital truths of the Gospel makes us no indifferent 

ctators of those fluctuations and adverse currents within 
the established church which greatly affect the interests of 
Christianity and the promotion of true religion. The position 
of the evangelical party has for some years been anything but 
satisfactory. Their formidable enemies had been long planning 
their overthrow, and concentrating their forces for the attack. 
Of all the struggles between Evangelicalism and Ritualism which 
the history of the Anglican church presents, the recent one may 
be justly described as the most formidable and serious. The 
evangelicals have clearly gained the day, but it has not been by 
the predominance of their numbers, the measure of their influence, 
or the divine virtue of those truths for which they contend amidst 
a vastly overpowering combination of false brethren. To us it is 
abundantly obvious, and we should think it must be so to them- 
selves, that the victory they enjoy has been decided by the inter- 
vention of a power, the competency and the legitimacy of which 
in the government of Christ’s church must be more than doubt- 
ful. either can the victory itself be a matter of congra- 
tulation, when they contemplate the compromise with fatal error 
which it both sanctions and sustains. ‘The secular power has 
indeed saved them from the crushing onslaught of their bitterest 
foes, simply by disarming those enemies, but neither by silencing 
nor expelling them. So that, after all, the hard-fought battle of 
the Gorham case, and the defeat of the subsequent design to 
revive the convocation, have issued in the decision, that the 
teachers of the most conflicting doctrines shall continue unmo- 
lested in this Christian church which pre-eminently glories in 
being for England the pillar and ground of the truth. It can be 
no flattering unction, therefore, which the state has applied to 
the soul of the church, by the decision to which the supreme 
power came, when it virtually said, neither Rome nor Geneva 
shall gain the ascendancy, for both shall be permitted to teach 
their conflicting doctrines within the church. of these realms. 
What then becomes of the church’s witness to the truth of Christ, 
the trumpet giving no uncertain sound, the Bible, the Bible onl 
the religion of the church of England? Alas! we hear reve 
a confusion of tongues like that of Babel. 

The entire history of the Anglican church, from the Reformation 
to this day,—the alternate success and defeat of the two great 
parties within it, and which have always been within it,—the 
equivocal language of its authorized documents, and the opposite 
uses to which they are turned by the conflicting parties, all prove 
that the aoe of compromise has been from the first carried 
to the extent of combining truth and error, for the sake of opening 
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the door to the largest possible aggregate of the people—so that 
comprehension, not purity—external uniformity, not unity, has 
constituted both the theory and practice of the church of England. 
The efforts of the Romanizing party against the Evangelicals, and 
of the Evangelicals against the Romanizers never have come, and 
never can come, to any definite issue—because the documents 
to which they appeal bear two interpretations to suit both parties, 
and are proved to have been so intended. Moreover, whenever 
the one of the contending parties seems to be on its way to a 
triumph over the other, ind to the adoption of one interpreta- 
tion to the exclusion of the other, the authority of the temporal 
head interposes, and says, ‘ Peace, be still.’ Ours is a national 
church ; its object is comprehension not truth, its spirit is com- 
promise, not discrimination. 

But if these are unquestionable facts, what an anomalous posi- 
tion does this church hold in reference to the truth of the Gospel! 
Its character as a national institution is preserved, only at the 
expense of its character as a church of Jesus Christ. If, to 
constitute it a national church, it must open its doors to admit 
both the friends and the enemies of the most sacred doctrines of 
the New Testament; if it must, and upon system and principle, 
admit the teachers of a sound and scriptural christianity, and the 
teachers of the soul-destroying dogmas of Rome—then a ‘ fountain 
sending forth sweet waters and bitter,’ it may be, but the true 
fountain of the water of life it cannot be. If its documents, 
according to the supreme decision, are an equivoque, and mean 
opposite things, or nothing, then is its standard, or ought it to be, 
the rallying point for men who profess to ‘ contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints? Can their efforts 
ever be available while they fight side by side with those who 
are engaged in the opposite cause and serve a different master? 
Is this strange combination of conflicting elements, this equi- 
vocal association of light and darkness, truth and error, the 
thing which evangelical men admire and uphold with so much 
zeal? Do they justify this fearful compromise for the sake of a 
comprehension which brings to the cause of the Gospel nothing 
but weakness, corruption, and disgrace? They themselves 
charge their opponents with teaching soul-destroying doctrines, 
and can they applaud the church that enables and authorizes those 
opponentsto do so? Is comprehensiveness the grand characteristic 
of a true church—is it essential to a church at all? Is it to be 
preferred to truth and purity? Must we have comprehension at 
any rate, and sacrifice faithfulness and the Gospel to attain it ? 

Such, however, are the considerations which, we should think, 
our evangelical brethren must painfully feel at the present time. 

NO, XXV. T 
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The facts are before the world. Their interpretation is obvious. 
These good men can neither deny them nor ignore them. 
To reconcile their sanction and support of such a church with 
fidelity to the gospel of Christ, the good of souls, and the dictates 
of their own consciences, is a mental process, which no doubt 
they satisfactorily manage, but with which it becomes us not 
further to intermeddle. 

We can readily imagine that the evangelical clergy feel some- 
what inspirited and strengthened by the turn events have taken. 
They are probably hoping that a brighter day awaits the cause of 
the pure gospel within their church. The scorpion sting has 
been extracted from the persecuting bishop of Exeter, and 
thereby from all others who might have been influenced by his 
success. The Tractarians, as a party, have received an unex- 
pected check; popery within the church is at adiscount. Anti- 
popish and evangelical —* will be more popular, and 
more in demand by the people. Medizeval mummeries will be 
discontinued, perhaps forbidden by authority. But will any- 
thing more be done than merely checking excesses? Will the 
root of the evil be touched, or the ambiguities removed? Will 
any steps be taken to prevent the recurrence of similar perils, 
of similar combinations to that of Tractarianism? Will it not 
still work quietly and secretly as much in antagonism to the 
gospel and the Evangelicals asever? The question of a thorough 
reform will not be, cannot be, and in the present state of n 
clerical mind, dare not be entertained, as our evangelical friends 
very well know. They wish for a reform, and admit its neces- 
sity, but they will not venture to ask for it. They could not con- 
sistently submit such a reform to the civil power, and they dare 
not ask it of the convocation. The matter is both too trouble- 
some and too delicate for statesmen, and to churchmen they fear 
to entrust it. Lord John Russell is a bold man, but not bold 
enough to recommend his August Mistress to summon the convo- 
cation, or to authorise it when it is summoned, to proceed to any 
question of church reform. The compromise, therefore, between 
truth and error, Rome and Geneva, the Evangelicals and the 
Tractarians, or, if their name dies out under that of Sacramen- 
tarians or some other, will go on, must go on, and there is no 
help for it. The day which should see the two spiritual armies 
drawn up on a regular battle-field within the two houses of 
convocation, would present such a struggle for life or death, as no 
sovereign and no prime minister could contemplate without 
alarm. From the responsibility of advising such a measure eve 
_ statesman will shrink, so long as the clergy will uphold, and the 

people tolerate, the present compromise. Such a reform as 
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would fix the character of the national church one way or the 
other, would not be approved, either by those statesmen or 
churchmen who are liberal enough to approve of the compromise 
for the sake of the nationality, and who profess indifferentism to 
the truths or errors involved in it. No infraction of the com- 
promise is desired by this party, and at present they are the 
most influential. No reform, therefore, will be attempted, and 
the people need not anticipate it. Compromise is the strength 
of the national church ; it has been and will be the course pur- 
sued by it; and he must be as sanguine in his expectations of 
the future, as indifferent to the lessons of the past, who expects 
the church of England to present to the wel any other spec- 
tacle than that of a struggle between the gospel and human 
inventions, between worldly men and spiritual men, alternately 
gaining a small and brief ascendancy, or suffering the humilia- 
tions which the supreme power alternately inflicts upon their zeal. 
The policy of statesmen who wield that supremacy is and must 
be based upon the nationality of the institution. Beyond that 
they must not be expected to look. To preserve that they will 
sacrifice every other consideration. To them the compromise is 
invaluable, as affording them the means of adjusting the balance 
at all times to their own policy, while by it they can check 
the arrogance of the clergy towards the people, and prevent 
them from ever becoming formidable towards the government. 
Nothing can be more convenient and agreeable to the statesman, 
than to be thus able to make these two parties balance and 
neutralize each other, and yet both subserve his purpose. 

We confess, then, that upon a review of the whole subject, we 
see little hope of any brighter day for the Church of England. 
It is so much, so essentially, and so contentedly, tie creature of 
the state, that it cannot avoid submitting itself to the control of 
that principle on which statesmen alone defend it, and for the 
sake of which they conserve it. It cannot be, ought not to be, 
and we think we may safely add, never will be, allowed the right 
of self-government. It can only administer its own discipline 
under the higher guidance of the royal supremacy. It is best 
for the nation that it should be so. It never has governed itself 
as a church of Christ ought to do, under his supreme headship; 
and no statesman, whether whig, tory, or radical, will ever allow 
it todo so. The shackles of the state have always been worn by 
it, since it forsook its mother’s house at the bidding of the sove- 
reign. ‘The Tractarians have made a bold and vigorous effort 
towards asserting its spiritual independence,—a thing right and 


scriptural in itself,—but with the sinister purpose of enabling it } 


to connect itself again with its antiquated parent; but we may 
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all, both churchmen and dissenters, congratulate ourselves that 
the project so far has failed. 

. Concerning its destinies for the future, beyond what may be 
safely angered from the voice of the people, the balance of 
parties, the policy of statesmen, and the growth of scriptural 
truth among us, we offer no suggestions. It is probable that our 
ecclesiastical matters, as a nation, will go on much as they have 
gone on. It is certain, that if this national institution is main- 
tained at all, it must be on the principles of the original com- 
promise, and then it is clear that the past conflicts and contro- 
versies, alternations of party success and defeat, will just be 
re-enacted with variations: but it may be that the people will 
be tired of sustaining these forces, which exhaust themselves in 
merely neutralizing each other, without doing the work of teaching 
and preaching the gospel of salvation; and may proclaim the 
whole thing a great mistake, a religious and political solecism, 
which does us all, and the truth itself, more harm than good,— 

_is, therefore, unworthy of an enlightened and conscientious people, 
incompatible with their peace and prosperity, inconsistent alike 
with honour, justice, and piety. ‘Then they will demand its 
independence, its severance from state-control. Christianity 
would then be replaced where its Founder left it. Statesmen 
would certainly not regret the change. The religion of no man 
could then avail itself of adventitious aids; it must stand or fall 
by its own resources; it could lean on no earthly thrones, invest 
itself with no human authority, deck itself in no meretricious 
ornaments, and wield no sword but that of the Spirit. For that 
day, so piously deprecated by the friends of establishments, and 
so eagerly desidcrated by their assailants, we are content to wait, 
till Providence shall have removed the difficulties which lie in 
the way of a safe adjustment of the question. 

In conclusion—we hold that Evangelical Churchmen and 
Tractarians are bound alike, by moral consistency, though on 
different grounds, TO BECOME SEPARATISTS, AND TO INSTITUTE 
CHURCHES OF THEIR OWN; while Nonconformists, as suffering 
already under the dominance of one hierarchy, owe it to them- 
selves to guard with the utmost vigilance against becoming sub- 
ject to a sEconp and a woxst—and to be in the same degree 
resolute, in opposing every tendency towards a PERSECUTION of 
Romanism, and every tendency in Romanism towards a regain- 
ing of its lost ASCENDANCY. 


We have reserved to the close of our observations the legal question, 
or questions, arising out of the papal aggression. Various opinions 
have been given, and arguments maintained, in newspapers and 
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periodicals. The three legal journals, The Law Times, The Legal 
Observer, and The Jurist, have concurred in the opinion, that 1] Eliz. 
c. 1, is applicable to the pretended archbishop and bishops of the pope. 

. Anstey, an eminent lawyer and a Roman-catholic, ‘in moving for 
leave to repeal this Act, on December 8, 1847, rested his case 
expressly on the admission that, ‘as the Religious Opinions’ Act 
(9 and 10 Vict. c. 59) repealed the specific penalties of Statute 1 Eliz. 
c. 1, but left the prohibition in force, here was still an offence punishable 
with fine and imprisonment; it being a misdemeanour at the common 
law to disobey an express statute.’ Sir Edward Sugden, whose great 
authority as a lawyer will be universally acknowledged, has publicly 
made the following declaration,—‘ I assert here, and I am prepared to 
‘do so everywhere, that by the law as it stands, the bishop of Rome 
‘and his archbishops and cardinals have no right to assert or maintain 
‘that they have any spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within this 
‘ realm.’ 

Mr. Warren, in his pamphlet entitled, ‘The Queen or the Pope,’ 
has gone carefully into the Jaw of the subject, and at greater length 
than we have seen elsewhere. He says,—‘ It appears to me that Dr. 
‘ Wiseman, Dr. Ullathorne, and any other person who has accepted or 
* may accept the rank or title of ‘archbishop’ or ‘ bishop’ of a province 
‘or diocese or ‘see,’ assumed to be created in this kingdom by a 
‘sovereign, without the consent, and in defiance of the authority of 
‘the Queen and parliament, have been and are guilty of a misde- 
‘meanor at common law: as perpetrating an insult to the sovereign, 
‘and an invasion of that perfect sovereignty to which every inde- 
‘pendent state is entitled. Such an insult and invasion amount, in 
‘my opinion, to a violation of the law of nations; and such an offence, 
‘committed within this realm, is an offence at common law. That it 
‘is such an offence, for a British subject to assist or abet any foreign 
‘power in insulting the sovereign of this realm, by invading the 
‘integrity of her power, cannot properly, I conceive, be doubted.’ 
Mr. Warren next examines the statute law at considerable length. 
He is of opinion that the 16th of Rich. II. and 1 of Eliz. might be 
applicable, but thinks that there is some doubt with respect to them 
both. One section, however, of the 1 of Eliz. (the third) he says, 
‘ applies as clearly and closely as can be desired to the act of which 
Dr. Wiseman is alleged to have been guilty, in bringing into England 
the ‘ bull, writing, or instrument’ of Pope Pius IX.’ 

‘ Stat. 13 Eliz. c. 2, § 3. About the applicability of this statute to 
‘the case under consideration, it appears to me that there exists no 
‘doubt whatever. That this section of the Act is in full force, was 
‘admitted, as in the last case, by Mr. Anstey, and on the same occa- 
‘sion. By Statute 13 Eliz. c. 2, it was an offence punishable with 
‘ premunire, in the first evidence, and high treason if repeated, to bring 
‘in, or publish, or use, any bull or rescript of the see of Rome, of 
‘ however harmless a character. . . . . The statutory prohibition as to 
‘ bulls and writings remains, with the liability to fine and imprisonment 
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‘at common law. The punishments of premunire and death were 
‘taken away, and those of fine and imprisonment suffered to continue.’ 

‘The terms of this Statute are so simple and comprehensive, that 
‘they must have conveyed the same impression to all who have read 
‘them. ‘It applies,’ says Mr. Reeve, the learned historian of the 
* English law, ‘to any one who shall have obtained (from Rome) any 
‘ bull of any kind, or shall have put it in use;’ ‘to all persons,’ says Mr. 
* Hallam, ‘ publishing any bull from Rome;’ ‘to obtaining or putting 
‘in use,’ says Dr. Lingard, ‘ any bull, writing, or instrument, from the 
‘bishop of Rome.’ . . . . It was attempted in 1846 to repeal this Act 
‘altogether; but the legislature could be induced to go no further 
‘than ‘ to repeal the penalties and punishments onLy; adding, with a 
‘ provident explicitness, to prevent all possible misunderstanding, the 
‘following stringent proviso: ‘nothing in this enactment contained 
‘shall AUTHORIZE OR RENDER IT LAWFUL for any person to import, 
‘bring in, or put in execution, within this realm, any such bulls, 
* writings, or instruments; and that in all respects, save as to the said 
‘ penalties or punishments, THE LAW shall continue the same as if the 
‘enactment had not been made.’’ 

‘We have seen Mr. Anstey, an able Roman-catholic lawyer, ex- 
‘ pressly stating his opinion in the House of Commons, that this is the 
*law of the land, and seeking to alter it, because it is such, but inef- 
‘ fectually. Infinitely more important than this, however, is the recently 
‘declared opinion of Sir E. Sugden, that this statutory prohibition is in 
‘full force; that it has been broken; and that such breach is clearly 
‘punishable by the law. .. . . Surely it is the duty of the govern- 
‘ment resolutely and promptly to vindicate the prerogative of the 
* crown, and the supremacy of the law, against such a signal and con- 
‘tinued outrage; and it is to be hoped they have been on the alert to 
‘secure sufficient legal evidence of the breach of the law which has 
‘been committed, not only so notoriously, but with such an insulting 
‘ ostentation. .. . . Finally, admitting the impolicy of instituting a 
‘state prosecution where there is a reasonable possibility of its failure, 
‘from the defective state of the law, and from inability to adduce 
‘ satisfactory evidence of the legal facts sought to be brought within a 
‘clear statutory enactment, yet, in the present case, it appears to me 
‘that even if both these difficulties concurred, they would indicate 
‘clearly the duty of the government to make the attempt, if only to 
‘test the state of the law, for the purpose of demonstrating the necessity 
‘of amending it, of supplying exactly what shall have proved deficient, 
‘and strengthening what shall have proved too weak to encounter 
‘flagrant, daring, and continued outrage. . . . . Something must be 
‘done, and promptly and very decisively. It is absolutely impossible 
‘that the country will tolerate what has happened, or submit to trifling, 
‘on any pretence; of that let every one concerned be thoroughly 
‘assured. Rome has spoken—such is her set language, and ‘ the cause 
‘is determined.’ But we will not have it so here in England.’ 
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CRITICISMS ON BOOKS. 


The New Analytic of Logical Forms. 
Theophilus Trinal. 

Dr. Elliott’s Sermons. 

The King of the Golden River. 
Leigh Hunt’s Table-Talk. 
McAll’s Lectures. 

Tomkins on Revelation. 

The Ladies of the Covenant. 
Descartes on Method. 

10. Pryce on Bristol Antiquities. 
11. Levi’s Commercial Law. 

12. Shades of Character. 

13. Cyclops Christianus. 

14. Swan on the Divine Attributes. 


SP 


16. Light in a Sick Room. 

17. Light in the House of Mourning. 
18. Tweedie on Jonah. 

19. Dick on Church Polity. 

20. Latrobe’s Lays and Lyrics. 

21. Analysis of Thucydides. 

22. Shirley’s Letters to the Young. 
23. The Four Gospels Combined. 

24. The Chronological New Testament. 
25. Memoir of Rev. H. W. Fox. 

26. Light and Shades of Ireland. 

27. Works of Dr. Owen. 

28. Nineveh, its Rise and Ruin. 

29. Wilson’s Bath Fables. 


15. Glimpses of Hayti. 


I. An Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms, being that which 
gained the Prize proposed by Sir William Hamilton, in the year 1846, for 
the best Exposition of the New Doctrine propounded in his Lectures: with 


an Historical Appendiz. By Tuomas Srencer Barnes, translator of 
the Port-Royal Logic. Edinburgh, 1850. 


The Essay before us is an Exposition of Sir William Hamilton's doc- 
trine of a thorough quantification of the predicate, and of its use in establishing 
a system of Logic, freed from the anomalies and encumbrances by which 
other logical systems have been hitherto fettered. It is published with Sir 
Williain Hamilton’s full concurrence, and may be regarded as a precursor to 
the work which was promised more than four years ago from his own pen, 
and which many have been anxiously looking for, viz—‘ An Essay towards a 
New Analytic of Logical Forms.’ Much of what is furnished in the Pro- 
spectus of that Work, is now accomplished by Mr. Baynes’s Essay; and 
whilst we still are looking forward with eagerness for the fuller exposition of 
his system by Sir William Hamilton himself, we cannot but consider it for- 
tunate that we possess meanwhile, so clear and lucid an abstract of this most 
valuable doctrine. Mr. Baynes is already favorably known to the public by 
his elegant translation of the ‘ Port-Royal Logic,’ and in this Essay there is a 
clearness of statement and a lucid arrangement that will add much to his 
reputation. 

r. Baynes commences with the fundamental postulate of logic,—that we 
be well 5 to state in language what is contained in thought. He then shows 
that a notion holding the place of predicate in a proposition, always has a 
determinate quantity in thought, and points out the reason why this quantity is 
not expressed in common language. 

Next, applying the postulate, he deduces the principle,—that the quantity 
of the prolate notion of a ge ere be explicitly noted in logic; and applies 
this principle to propositions, showing that the whole doctrine of conversion, 
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as ely understood, is, on the principle of the new analytic, false and 
useless, 

Mr. Baynes’s third part treats of the influence of this principle on the doc- 
trine of categorical syllogisms, in contributing to effect; Ist, the reduction 
of their general laws; 2nd, the abolition of their special laws: and from this 
new simplicity the amplification of the valid forms of reasoning. Here the- 
essayist first states (and with remarkable clearness and conciseness) the 
common doctrine of syllogistic figure, mood and reduction; and proceeds to 
demonstrate that the whole doctrine is cumbrous and unsatisfactory, incon- 
sistent, and destructive of the science itself. 

Having thus cleared the way, we have next Sir William Hamilton’s one: 
supreme canon of the new analytic, which potentially contains the whole 
doctrine of categorical syllogisms; and from this Mr. Baynes develops parts of 
that doctrine. 

The canon in question is—WHAT WORSE RELATION OF SUBJECT AND PRE- 
DICATE SUBSISTS BETWEEN EITHER OF TWO TERMS AND A COMMON THIRD 
TERM, WITH WHICH BOTH ARE RELATED, AND ONE AT LEAST POSITIVELY SO— 
THAT RELATION SUBSISTS BETWEEN THESE TWO TERMS THEMSELVES. 

The principle of a quantified predicate is shown to falsify the special laws of 
the several —_ The canon is next shown to determine every kind of 
categorical syllogism. This is illustrated by the difference of syllogisms with 
respect to the wholes in which they proceed, with respect to figure, and with 
respect to mood. 

ith respect to the wholes—viz., the comprehensive and the extensive whole. 
This difference is determined by the first clause of the canon, ‘ What worse 
relation of subject and predicate subsists between two terms,’ &c. 

With respect to figure, this variation is determined by the clause—t What 
relation subsists between either of two terms anda common third term.’ Mr. 
Baynes here teaches us the true nature of the figures. ‘The figures (strictly so 
* called) are hybrid or mixed reasonings, in which the steps of the process are 
* only partially expressed ; the unexpressed steps are in general only conversive 
* inferences which we are entitled to make from those that are expressed.’ We 
have next the true number of the figures, (and here, we think, the arguments 
of those who contend for the validity of the fourth figure are rather too sum- 
marily disposed of, though we agree with Mr. Baynes in rejecting the fourth 
figure as utterly deformed and useless). We have, 3dly, the true canons of 
the figures, and lastly, the true relations of the figures. 

With respect to mood,—this variety is determined by the clause of the 
supreme canon: ‘ What worse relation of subject and predicate,’ &e. Since 
a negative quality is a worse relation than a positive, and a particular quantity 
& worse relation than a universal. Mr. Baynes now gives us thirty-six valid 
moods, twelve affirmative and twenty-four negative, and these thirty-six, valid 
on each of the three figures. ‘ 

This system, so far as it is yet given us, appears much more true to the real 
province of logic and more simple in form, as well as more complete, than that 
which it is intended to replace. It supplies much that was wanting, abolishes 
much that was complex or defective. 

The question next arises: How far had a quantified predicate been used b 

logicians prior to the teaching of Sir William Hamilton? ‘This subject is 
treated in Mr. Baynes’s first Appendix. He there shows that for the most 
part the express quantification of the predicate has been rejected by the logicians 
who have noticed it at all, and then proceeds to point out the few authors who 
have departed from the common Aestehan. Laurentius Valla is shown to 
have recognised in theory, and to have partially adopted in practice this 
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express quantification of the predicate. The views of Jodocus Isenach and 
Ambrosius Leo Nolanus are next brought before our view, interesting informa~- 
tion concerning these writers being given in the form of notes, The largest 
and most important work of Ambrosius Leo is entitled ‘ Ambrosii Nolani 
Castigationes adversus Averroem,’ and is now of the greatest rarity. This 
book Mr. Baynes has examined, and from the extracts which he gives us, 
we find that the usefulness as well as validity of the quantified predicate is 
defended against Averroes; yet (as far as we can judge from the es 
quoted) we do not think Mr. Baynes far wrong in his surmise, that he fell 
upon a truth in a pertinacious attempt to contradict Averroes upon every 
oe ae point. The works of Jodocus Isenach are two; Mr. Baynes has only 

en able to meet with the smaller, which seems to be an abridgment of the 
larger. From this work, ‘Epitome seu Breviarium Dialectice,’ there can be 
little doubt that its author, to a large extent, used the quantified predicate. 
The extracts, together with the references to his larger volume, convey to us 
the opinion that this use was both more systematic and more extensive than 
Mr. Baynes seems inclined to allow. 

Proceeding to later writers, Joshua Oldfield and Godfrey Ploucquet are 
quoted. Of Oldfield, the author says, ‘he is the only English writer, so far 
as Lknow, by whom the quantification of the predicate is in any form allowed.” 
This Appendix is closed by a brief notice of Mr. Thynne’s doctrine, that 
quantification is an affection of the copula. 

In consequence of the publication of Mr. Baynes’s Essay, the following 
letter appeared in the ‘ Athenaeum’ of December 21st. 


* Quantification of the Predicate. I trust you will oblige me by giving insertion to the 
following remarks on the discovery of the doctrine of a thorough-going quantification of the 
predicate, by Sir William Hamilton. Having lately perused Mr. Baynes’s Essay on the 
* New Analytic of Logical Forms,’ it occurred to me that I had long since seen the same 
doctrine advanced and carried quite as far in a work on logic, which, I rather think, fell 
still-born from the press. The work in question was published in the year 1827, under the title 
of‘ An Outline of a New System of Logic, with a Critical Examination of Dr. Whately’s 
Elements of Logic, by George Bentham, Esq.’ It is strange that the title of this book never 
attracted the attention of the Edinburgh Professor of Logic; and it is not mentioned in the 
* Historical Notice, touching the Quantification of the Predicate,’ appended to Mr. Baynes’s 
Essay. I invite logicians carefully to examine chapters viii. and ix. of Mr. Bentham’s 
* Outline,’ and to compare the views therein contained, with the pages of the above-named 
essay, and then to state in what respect they fall short of Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine. 
The outline was evidently written in haste, and for a temporary purpose,—moreover it con- 
tains many errors; but in it the principle ‘ of a thorough-going quantification’ is as clearly 
laid down, and carried into practice, as it is in the essay which so ably expounds the doc- 
trine of Sir W. Hamilton. Unfortunately, the author has never since furnished us ‘ with 
a summary of his more matured views.’ I should not have spoken of the quantification of 
the predicate as a discovery, but for the following passage in Mr. Baynes’s Essay :—* We 
cannot, however, close without expressing the true joy we feel that in our country, and in 
our time, this discovery has been made.’ 

Tam, &c., 
Haverfordwest. W. WaRLow. 

We certainly think the term discovery unfortunate as applied to Sir Wm. 
Hamilton’s application of a quantified ap et. but it must be remembered 
that Mr. Baynes distinctly states that he did not feel himself at liberty to alter 
the Essay, which was written more than four years ago, when his logical re- 
searches were more limited than they are at present. He would hardly now 
apply the word ‘discovery ; since he has himself shown that the quantified 
= was used by Laurentius Valla, and others. But concerning Mr. 

entham’s Outline of a New System of Logic. It cannot be denied that he 
does recognise the absolute practical necessity of a quantified predicate, and 
that by its use he does much to destroy the anomalies and inconsistences of 
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the older system; but we think it would not be difficult ‘to state in what 
respect his views fall short of Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine.’ Mr. Bentham 
destroys as much as Sir William Hamilton, but he does not build so solid a 
structure. 

To begin with Mr. Baynes’s first page. He insists that the predicate has a 
determined quantity in thought, and, therefore, that in a true Logic, this 
determined quantity must be considered and treated of, whether it be of utility 
toa system or not. This Mr. Bentham does not seem to have appreciated ; 
his language is, ‘ on some occasions, for the purpose of logical accuracy, it may 
be found necessary to express the prefix some.'-—(p. 132, Note.) It appears 
with — rather a matter of convenience in practice, than of necessity in 
principle. 

With regard to conversion, Mr. Bentham employs the principle in its fullest 
extent, as did also Jodocus Isenach, for so we think Mr. Baynes’s extracts will 
show., Mr. Bentham’s remarks on the terms necessary, impossible, and con- 

ingent, (p. 136,) are much to the point, and his reduction of Archbishop 
Whately’s rules to mere truisms is ingenious; yet still he does not seem to 
recognise the inconsistency of this division with the office of Logic. 

The anomalies of mood and figure are clearly shewn by Mr. Bentham; 
but whereas Sir William Hamilton points out to us the true nature of figure, 
and by means of a consistent use of figure and mood builds up a complete 
system of logic, Mr. Bentham asserts ‘the uselessness of thus distinguishing 
syllogisms into so many moods and figures.’ The eight forms of propositions 
on p. 133, are of course identical with the eight kinds of Mr. Baynes’s Essay 
—(p. 75.) We can only add, that the four rules given by Mr. Bentham, ap 
to us inferior in many respects to the one supreme canon which Sir William 
Hamilton employs. It cannot, however, be doubted, that Mr. Bentham fully 
understood the practical necessity of a quantified predicate being introduced 
into the form of a proposition. How far his more matured views might have 
brought him, it would be well if we could discover; we have little doubt they 
a led him to some complete system, resembling that now pro- 
pounded. 

Upon the question between Sir William Hamilton and Professor De Mo 
in connexion with this theory, we cannot enter, except so far as to say that we 
think Professor De Morgan has entirely answered the charges brought against 
him. We trust that this bringing to light of Mr. Bentham’s book, having un- 
doubted priority to Sir William Hamilton's theory, will at least teach him by 
example the fallacy of his appeal to the theory of probabilities. The five-fold 
improbability would have been a good argument beforehand, but in its after 
application is the same sort of fallacy into which he falls who says, ‘it is not 
likely that I shall meet with two accidents in one day; I have already been 
upset in my gig, therefore I shall be safe in the train. 

As we have already said, we think it unfortunate that the principle should 
be treated as a discovery. Mr. Baynes might, without the possibility of con- 
tradiction, have asserted that Sir William Hamilton had, upon the principle, 
built up an entirely new system of logic, freed from anomaly, and of the widest 
application. And had Sir William Hamilton himself been less cautious to 
se his discovery, he would have saved himself a rash controversy, without 

losing anything real. 

e should observe that the book before us contains a second Appendix, 
‘On the Catholic Doctrine touching the Implicit Quantification of the Pre- 
dicate ;’ a third, ‘On Figure ;’ and a fourth, ‘On Notation.’ In this last we 
have presented a notation for the valid moods used by Sir William Hamilton, 
of which Mr. Baynes justly says,—*‘ It has all the virtues of a perfect notation. 
It is simple, distinctive, perspicuous, and complete.’ 
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The volume concludes with a short note by Sir William Hamilton himself, 
containing a summary of his more matured doctrine of the syllogism, in so far 
as it is relative to the preceding Essay. 

We would earnestly recommend every one studying even the elements of 
Logic to read Mr. Baynes's Essay, for it will save Bis learning much which it 
will henceforth be only necessary for the student of the History of Logical 
Doctrines to master. We confess to being somewhat surprised to find from a 
note to Mr. Mill’s New Edition of his Logic, (vol. i. p. 195,) that this able 
author considers the quantification of the predicate ‘as an accession to the art 
of Logic, of singularly small value.’ His objection is, that ‘as mankind will 
‘not be persuaded to quantify their predicates in common discourse, they want 
‘a logic which will teach them to reason correctly with propositions in the 
‘usual form, by furnishing them with a type of ratiocination to which pro- 
‘ positions can be referred, retaining that form.’ But though men shall not 
quantify explicitly, they must do so implicitly ; and we employ even an explicit 
quantification in such phrases as the following,—His employment is somehind 
or other of manual labour: The books are some old ones of my grandfather's : 
Amongst the towns where trade thrives may be found all the free cities. Our 
space will not permit us to discuss the true office of Logic, and what is really 
required of it; but we are inclined to adopt the ‘bannered motto’ of Mr. 
Baynes—The form, the whole form, and nothing but the form, of thought. 

n conclusion, we cannot but unite with Mr. Baynes in hoping ‘that Sir 
‘William Hamilton’s health and leisure may be such, as to enable him to 
‘through the press at no distant interval some portion’ [the whole] ‘of his 
‘ promised work.’ 


Il. Memorials of Theophilus Trinal, Student. By Tuomas T. Lyyxcu. 
Fep. pp. 250. Longmans. 1850. 


This is a book of much thought and much beauty. The thought is not 
always so clear as it might be, nor the beauty so perfect as we can imagine 
beauty, but it is rare now-a-days to meet with so much of both properties in 
so small a space. ‘There is a freshness and naturalness in the book which we 
like exceedingly. It has upon it the full impress of the mind from which it 
comes. ‘This is especially the case in the prose, where the author is manifestly 
freer and most at home. Indeed, to our feeling, there is more of poetry in 
what is given us in prose, than in what has been forced into a metrical form. 
If Theophilus Trinal believed no further in that direction than is indicated in 
these pages, his creed, in the christian sense, must have been very thin and 

r. e could have wished to meet with more direct evangelical senti- 
ment. But there is a religiousness of a touching kind pervading the whole 
volume; and the power of the author in detecting refined analogies between 
the spiritual and material worlds is of a rare order. It is a power indulged 
at times to excess, but with the culture which time and practice will secure, 
it may be used by him to high purpose. In this age of conventionalism it is 
pleasant to listen to a man who pours forth his thought and heart ‘as if to 
the manner born.’ We can forgive some real or supposed sins against taste, 
for the sake of so much nature. 


III. Sermons on some of the Subjects of the Day. By Gitzert Exxiort, 
D.D., Dean of Bristol. 8vo, pp. 269. Darling. 1858. 


This volume of discourses is dedicated by the Dean of Bristol to his late 
parishioners ; and ‘I publish what I have preached,’ he writes, ‘ because I 
‘would not willingly have it forgotten that I have done my best to bear 
‘ witness against that plain betrayal of the principles of the church of England, 
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‘and that departure from the truth as it is in Christ, which are involved in the 
* teaching of those whom you may best recognise when I call them Tractarians.’ 
The sermons are fully such as a statement of this nature would lead the reader 
to expect. The Dean assails the whole fabric of that priestly power which 
the Tractarians have been so long labouring to reconstruct among us; and 
subordinates everything merely institutional or ceremonial to the moral 
and spiritual elements of the gospel, with a freedom and power which it is 
refreshing to witness. Quite in keeping with the spirit of this truly manly 
production, has been the conduct of Dr. Elliot in reference to the aggression of 
the papacy, 


IV. The King of the Golden River; or, the Black Brothers, a end of 
Styria. Smith, Elder and Co. 1851. 


In this ‘legend’ the artist and the man of letters have brought genius to 
their Jabour. Mr. Richard Doyle’s sketches give the spirit of the story; and 
though all belief in ‘fairy tales’ has pretty well died out from our time, we 
doubt if it be possible for the imagination of childhood to come into contact 
with this narrative without yielding to the impression of its realness. The 
moral of the story is admirable. The ‘black brothers’ are very cruel to a 
younger brother, but tical justice comes at the end. The narrative was 
written, we are told, for ‘a very young lady,’ and it is of a sort to be read 
over and over by such minds. 


V. Table Talk. To which are added Imaginary Conversations of Pope and 
Swift. By Leicu Hunt. Fep. pp. 251. Smith, Elderand Co. 1851. 


Of this book the author says, ‘The matter consists partly of short pieces 
‘ first published under the head ‘ Table-Talk,’ in the Atlas newspaper; and 
‘partly of passages of a conversational character, selected from such of my 
* writings as have been scattered in periodical publications.’ The ‘imaginar: 
conversations’ take a somewhat more set and grave tone; but the boo 
answers well to its title, and is full of shrewdness, cleverly expressed. It 
must be a dull soul that should take it up in a leisure hour without being 
disposed to read on. It is right, however, to say, that Mr. Hunt’s views on 
some grave subjects are not ours. 


VI. Lectures delivered at the Monthly United Service of the Nonconformist 
Churches in Nottingham; with other Discourses preached on Public Occa- 
sions. By Samuet M‘Auu. Fep. pp. 377. Jackson and Walford. 
1850. 


Intelligence, devoutness, simplicity, and good taste in all respects, charace 
terize this volume. There is a quiet power pervading it, which grows upon 

‘ou as you read, and makes you feel that you are listening to a teacher who 
1s entitled beyond many to your confidence as a religious guide. It is Mr. 
M‘AII's first publication, and we trust he will be so far encouraged that it 
will not be his last. 


VII. The Influence of the Hebrew and Christian Rerelations on Ancient 
Heathen Writers. By Samus. Tomxins, of St. Catherine’s Hall. 8vo. 
pp. 272. Deighton. 1850. 


We had hoped to call attention to this volume in another part of our 
Journal; but we will not further delay expressing the pleasure we have felt 
in reading it. It comes before us as the essay ‘ which obtained the Hulsean 
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a for 1849 ;’ and we commend it very cordially as deserving a place in the 
ibrary of every theological student. It traverses a large part of the 


ground covered by Makay in ‘the Progress of Intellect,’ but does so in 
another spirit and to another end. 


VIII. The Ladies of the Covenant. By the Rev. James ANDERSON. 
pp. 627. Blackie and Son. 


The getting up of this publication is in the antique taste of the period to 
which it relates; and its ‘ Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Cha- 
racters’ during the times of the Covenant, and of the ‘persecution’ that fol- 
lowed, appear to have been edited with much care, and breathe throughout the 
right spirit. Verily, Scotland has had little reason for gratitude to the house 
of Stuart,—much reason rather for utterly loathing its memory. 


IX. A Discourse on the Method of rightly conducting the Reason and seeking 


Truth in the Sciences. By Descartes. Fep. pp. xlii., pp. 118. Suther- 
land. 1850. 


This translation of the famous ‘ Discourse on Method,’ is preceded by an 
Introduction, giving a clear and interesting account of the philos 


ophy of Des- 
cartes, and of his position in the history of modern speculation. ‘ : appear- 
ance of such publications is a good sign. 


X. Notes on the Ecclesiustical and Monumental Architecture and Sculpture 


of the Middle Ages in Bristol. By Grorce Pryce. pp. 46. Houlston. 
1850. 


As the production of a self-taught artist and antiquary, this is a highly 
creditable production. Had we not seen reason so to speak of it, its local 
nature would have disposed us to leave it to the patronage of the Bristolians. 
The work, it seems, is to be completed in three parts; the appearance of the 


remainder, will depend, we presume, on the favour shown to what is now 
published. 


XI. Commercial Law; its Principles and Administration. By Leone 
Levi. Quarto. Vol. I. London. 1850. 


The object of the compiler of this work is to exhibit the mercantile law of 
Great Britain, in comparison with the codes and laws of commerce in some 
sixty different states or empires in the several quarters of the world. The 
wah appears to be the result of prodigious research and labour, its matter is 


judiciously distributed, and to the commercial man we should judge it to be of 
high value. 


XII. Shades of Character. By Anne Wooproore. 2 vols. Fep. 1850. 


This work consists of ‘ mental and moral delineations, designed to promote 
the formation of the female character on the basis of Christian principle ;’ and 
a work of its nature, that has reached its ‘sixth edition,’ must possess 
adaptation to its purpose in an eminent degree. Mrs. Woodroofe was the wife 
of a clergyman, and amidst the quietness of a village life made a wise use of 
her powers of observation. It is a work that will be valued highly by those 


who feel their responsibility as having ‘the formation of female character’ 
devolved upon them. 
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XIil. vs Christianus. By A. Hervert, late of Merton College, and 
of the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp. 246. 1849. 


Mr. Herbert has here published a very learned, and somewhat lengthy 
‘argument,’ to disprove the alleged antiquity of Stonehenge, and of similar 
erections, in England and Brittany. The aim of the writer is to show that 
the popular notion on this subject is opposed by the statements and refuted by 
the silence of antiquity; that all extant history or tradition militates against 
it; that the art and science displayed in these works belong to their historical 
not to their theoretical date; that moral peculiarities of the nature indicated 
by such erections at such a date were in fact then existing; that even the false- 
hoods apparent in the historical accounts do not destroy, but confirm its 
authority ; that these works, unheard of before the later times to which Mr. 
Herbert attributes them, were prodigiously venerated both in and long after 
those times; and that the synthetic argument from the whole to the part, 
running in this form—these things are parts of a system which was primeval, 
and therefore these were primeval,—remains unproved. Nice wah here for 
our Cambrian antiquaries ! 


XIV. Lectures on the Existence and Attributes of the Divine Being. By 
Tuomas Swan. 12mo. pp. 267. Houlston. 1850. 


These discourses are truthful and intelligent in their substance, clear in 
statement, and devout in their spirit. Nearly all errors in religion result from 
defective or false conceptions of the Divine attributes. Mr. Swan has 
aimed to conduct his hearers to the roots of knowledge on this subject. 


XV. Glimpses of Hayti and her Negro Chief. 12mo, pp. 131. Arthur. 
London. 1850. 


This is a small book, but throws some light on the subject to which it 
relates that is not familiar to the public. The story is one of deep interest, 
and is told in the language and with the feeling proper to it. ' 


XVI. Light for the Sick Room, or a Book for the Afflicted. By Januz 
Burns, D.D. 12mo. 1850. 


Dr. Burns reads much, and to some purpose. Nor is he a mere compiler. 
He selects with judgment, and has a wise thoughtfulness of his own. The 
‘light’ provided in this volume is threefold—the Light of Counsel; the Light 
of Comfort; and the Light of Example. The last section gives the dying 
experience of many devout persons, and the book, as a whole, is fitted to make 
for itself a welcome as indeed ‘ Light for the Sick-room.’ 


XVII. Light for the House of Mourning. 12mo. 1850. 


This work is also by Dr. Burns. The former is a manual for the afflicted ; 
the present is ~~ oy to the different cases of bereavement ever taking place 
among us. Like the preceding, it is judicious, devout, practical. 


XVIII. Lessons from the Book of Jonah. By the Rev. W. K. Tween, 
Free Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh. 12mo. 1850. 


Evangelical, intelligent, suggestive—it is not often that we meet with so 

much sound and varied instruction within such limits. 

XIX. A Dissertation on Church Polity. By Anprew Coventry Dick, Esq., 
Advocate. 12mo. 1850. Second Edition. 

Mr. Dick has brought the distinctness, clearness, and fulness of the lawyer 
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to the discussion of his theme. It is an able book, and, with some slight 
shades of exception, a book eminently to our mind. We commend it earnestly 


to all who wish an intelligent guide to help them in dealing with the vexed 
questions of ‘Church Polity,’ 


XX.—Sacred Lays and Lyries. By the Rev. A. Larrosg, M.A. 


These ‘ Lays and Lyrics’ seldom rise to the level of poetry. The thoughts 
are just, sometimes ingenious, and the diction is chaste and appropriate ; but 
the substance of the book would have been more interesting, and certainly 
would have been more read, as so much prose meditation. 


XXI.—An Analysis and Summary of Thucydides. Fep. Oxford: J.S. 
Wheeler. Cambridge: J. Talboys Wheeler. 1850. } 


This ‘ Analysis’ has been prepared with much care and judgment; and 
while adapted to be useful to every student of the great Greek historian, is 


constructed so as to furnish special assistance to those who are preparing 
for a university examination. 


XXII.—Letters to Young People. By the late Watter Aveusrus 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and 12mo. pp. 164. Hatchard. 
1850. 


These letters are —_— to the children of the author while young, and 
are beautiful expressions of paternal wisdom and bye Coleridge has some- 
where said, the province of wisdom is to simplify knowledge, and it is be- 
cause it requires so much wisdom to write well or talk well to children, that 
so few excel in it. Bishop Shirley possessed much of this happy facility. 


XXIII.—The Four Gospels Combined. 12mo. Simpkin and Co. 1850. 


The aim of the editor of this volume is ‘to exhibit a Chronological Ar- 
rangement of the Gospels in the words of Holy Scripture, according to the 
Authorized Version, without any additions, and omitting repetitions only.’ In 
the margin, reference is made to the places in the several Gospels from which 
the material in this continuous narrative is derived, the result being, the 
fulness of the four Gospels in one, and the whole presented in chronological 
order, with no other break than that of paragraphs, the distinction of chapter 
and verse being omitted. The four Gospels accordingly are not only ‘com- 
bined,’ but harmonized—the results of the labours of our different harmonists 
being given without the process. The volume has pleased us much, and we 
commend it to the attention of our readers. 


XXIV. The Chronological New Testament. Small quarto. Blackader. 
London. 1851. 


The object of the editor of this publication has been to give the text of the 
authorized version, newly divided into paragraphs and sections, with the dates 
and places of transactions marked, with many parallel illustrative passages 
given at length, brief introductions to each book, a running analysis of the 
epistles, the marginal renderings of the translators, and all quotations from 
the Old Testament printed in capitals. We scarcely need say that a book 
combining all these advantages should be welcome to every thoughtful reader 
of the sacred volume. 
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XXV.—Memoir of the Rev. H. W. For, B.A. of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. By the Rev. George Townsenp Fox. Fep. pp. 374. Seeleys, 
London. Second Edition. 1850. 


The Rev. Henry Watson Fox was a missionary to the Teloogoo people in 
South India, a person of great amiability and self-devotion, but cut off at an 
early age. ‘Those who have read the memoirs of Brainard and Mastyn with 
interest, will appreciate the record which this volume presents. 


XXVI.—Lights and Shades of Ireland. By Asenatu Nicwotson, of 
New York. Fep. pp. 444. Houlston and Stoneman. 1850. 


This work is divided into three parts. The first is on the early history of 
Treland ; the second ies some account of the saints, kings, and poets of the 
early ages; the third presents a picture of the famine in 1847, 1848, and 
1849. nath Nicholson is a lady of warm feelings, with a strong instinctive 
sense of right and wrong. But her enthusiasm often outstrips her discretion ; 
and the maladies of Ireland lie too deeply to be probed by her hand, and re- 
quire a remedy much too broad and complicated to come within the range of 
her intelligence. We might say more in this strain, but we forbear. The 
writer means well. 


XXVII. The Works of John Owen, D.D. Edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Gooxrp. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. cxxii. 494. Johnstone and Co. 1850. 


So far the spirited publishers of this edition of the works of the memorable 
Dr. Owen have fulfilled their pledge to the public, and something more. The 
memoir, extending to more than a hundred closely printed pages, evinces a 
sound knowledge of the subject on the part of the author, and is written in the 
right spirit. The contents of this volume are the works entitled ‘ A Declara- 
tion of the Glorious Mystery of the Person of Christ’—* Meditations and 
Discourses on the Glory of Christ’—‘ Meditations and Discourses on the 
Glory of Christ Applied’—and ‘Two Short Catechisms.’ The paper and 
print are everything that could be wished; and we sincerely hope the sale 
will be such as to leave no room for doubt as to the success of ‘the Standard 
Library of British Divines.’ 


XXVIII. Nineveh, its Rise and Ruin. By the Rev. Joun Buacxnurn. 
Fep. pp. 232. 
In this volume the above subject is treated in a course of popular lectures. 
The publication is one of the results of the wish, now happily prevalent, to 
ive something more of variety and discursiveness to the services of the pulpit 
than heretofore, so as to adapt them better to the reading and thinking of the 
times. The aim of Mr. Blackburn is to make the new light which learning 
and science have applied in relation to scripture history, subservient to Christian 
conviction and Christian feeling : and from the measure of care and ability with 
which the lecturer has acquitted himself, we are not surprised that the regard 
for the publication of the lectures should have been urgent and general. 


XXIX. The Bath Fables. By Suermwan Wuson. Fep. pp. 477. 
Longman. 1850. 


Fables in rhyme, with illustrated prose appended to each, treating of 
morals, manners, and faith.’ Mr. Wilson gives his verse with great freedom, 
and shows taste and skill in graceful or grotesque painting. ‘There are things 
about the book to which some exceptions might be taken, but it has enough of 
the rare kind of merit necessary to make it a favourite with childhood. 
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